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i««IMIip*MI 


CIHM/ICMH 

Microfiche 

Series. 


CIHIVI/iCMH 
Collection  de 
microfiches. 


Canadian  Institute  for  Historical  Microraproductions  /  Institut  Canadian  da  microraproductions  historiquas 


^ji=.'-w--^'vx.«*^5r* 


Tachnical  and  Bibliographic  Notaa/Notaa  tachniquaa  at  bibliographiquaa 


Tha  Instituta  hat  attamptad  to  obtain  tha  baat 
original  copy  availabia  for  filming.  Faaturaa  of  thia 
copy  which  may  ba  bibliographically  uniqua, 
which  may  altar  any  of  tha  imagaa  in  tha 
raproduction,  or  which  may  aignificantly  changa 
tha  uaual  mathod  of  filming,  ara  ehackad  balow. 


D 


Colourad  covara/ 
Couvartura  da  coulaur 


rn    Covara  damagad/ 


Couvartura  andommagia 

Covara  raatorad  and/or  laminatad/ 
Couvartura  raatauria  at/ou  pallicuMa 


Covar  titia  miaaing/ 

La  titra  da  couvartura  manqua 


D 
[2 


r~l    Colourad  mapa/ 


n 


D 
D 


D 


Cartas  gAographiquas  ^n  coulaur 

Colourad  ink  (i.a.  othar  than  blua  or  black)/ 
Encra  da  coulaur  (i.a.  autra  qua  blaua  ou  noira) 


nn    Colourad  plataa  and/or  illuatrationa/ 


D 


Planchaa  at/ou  illustrations  90  coulaur 

Bound  with  othar  matarial/ 
Rail*  avac  d'autras  documants 

Tight  binding  may  cauaa  shadows  or  diatortion 
along  intarior  margin/ 

La  r«  liura  sarria  paut  cauaar  da  I'ombra  ou  da  la 
diatorsion  la  long  da  la  marga  intAriaura 

Blank  laavas  addad  during  rastoration  may 
appaar  within  tha  taxt.  Whanavar  possibla.  thaaa 
hava  baan  omittad  from  filming/ 
II  sa  paut  qua  cartainaa  pagaa  blanchaa  ajoutiaa 
lors  d'una  raatauration  apparaiaaant  dana  la  taxta, 
mais,  lorsqua  cala  4tait  possibla.  cas  pagaa  n'ont 
pas  At*  filmAaa. 

Additional  commants:/ 
Commantairas  supplAmantairas: 


L'Institut  a  microfilm*  la  maillaur  axamplaira 
qu'il  lui  a  iti  possibla  da  sa  procurar.  Las  details 
da  eat  axamplaira  qui  sont  paut-Atra  uniquas  du 
point  da  vua  bibliographiqua,  qui  pauvant  modifiar 
una  imaga  raproduita,  ou  qui  pauvant  axigar  una 
modification  dans  la  mithoda  normala  da  filmaga 
aont  indiquAs  ci-dassous. 


r~~|   Colourad  pagaa/ 


D 


Pagaa  da  coulaur 

Pagaa  damagad/ 
Pagaa  andommagAas 

Pagas  raatorad  and/oi 

Pagaa  raataurAas  at/ou  pailiculias 

Pagaa  discolourad,  stainad  or  foxa« 
Pagas  d4color4as.  tachatiaa  ou  piquAas 

Pagas  datachad/ 
Pagas  ditach^as 

Showthroughy 
Transparanca 

Quality  of  prin 

Quality  inAgaia  da  I'impraaaion 

Includas  supplamantary  matarii 
Comprand  du  material  suppi^mantaira 

Only  adition  availabia/ 
Sauia  Mition  disponibia 


[~~1  Pagaa  damagad/ 

r~n  Pagas  raatorad  and/or  laminatad/ 

r~n  Pagaa  discolourad,  stainad  or  foxad/ 

pn  Pagas  datachad/ 

j~~]  Showthrough/ 

|~~]  Quality  of  print  varias/ 

rn  Includas  supplamantary  matarial/ 

rn  Only  adition  availabia/ 


Pagaa  wholly  or  partially  obacurad  by  arrata 
slips,  tissuas.  ate  hava  baan  rafilmad  to 
ansura  tha  bast  possibla  imaga/ 
Laa  pagaa  totalamant  ou  partiallamant 
obscurciaa  par  un  fauillat  d'arrata,  una  palura. 
ate  ont  At*  filmAas  A  nouvaau  da  fapon  A 
obtanir  la  maillaura  Imaga  possibla. 


Thia  itam  is  filmad  at  tha  raduction  ratio  chackad  balow/ 

Ca  documant  ast  film*  au  taux  da  reduction  indiqu*  ci-daaaoua. 

10X  14X  18X  22X 


12X 


16X 


20X 


IXI 


24X 


26X 


30X 


28X 


32X 


tail* 
i  du 
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un« 
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rrata 
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□ 

32X 


Th«  copy  filmad  hart  haa  baan  raproducad  thanka 
to  tha  g«n«roaity  of: 

Library  of  Congraaa 
Photodupllcation  Sarvica 

Tha  imagaa  appoaring  Kara  ara  tha  baat  quality 
poaaibia  conaldaring  tha  condition  and  iagibility 
of  tha  original  copy  and  In  kaaping  with  tha 
filming  contract  apaclficatlona. 


Original  coplaa  in  printad  papar  covara  ara  filmad 
baglnning  with  tha  front  covar  and  anding  on 
tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad  or  llluatratad  impraa- 
alon.  or  tha  back  covar  whan  approprlata.  All 
othar  original  coplaa  ara  filmad  baglnning  on  tha 
f  Irat  paga  with  a  printad  or  llluatratad  impraa- 
aion,  and  anding  on  tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad 
or  llluatratad  impraaalon. 


Tha  laat  racordad  frama  on  each  microflcho 
ahall  contain  tha  aymbol  ^»>  (moaning  "CON- 
TINUED"), or  tha  aymbol  V  (maaning  "END"), 
whichavar  appiiaa. 

Mapa,  plataa,  charta,  ate.  may  ba  filmad  at 
diffarant  raductlon  ratloa.  Thoaa  too  iarga  to  ba 
antiraly  Includad  In  ona  axpoaura  ara  filmad 
baglnning  In  tha  uppar  iaft  hand  cornar,  laft  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  aa  many  framaa  aa 
raquirad.  Tha  following  diagrama  llluatrata  tha 
mathod: 


1 

2 

3 

L'axamplaira  film*  fut  raproduit  grAca  it  la 
gAniroaitA  da: 

Library  of  Congrats 
Photodupllcation  Service 

Laa  imagaa  auivantaa  ont  AtA  raproduitaa  avac  la 
plua  grand  aoin,  compta  tanu  da  la  condition  at 
da  la  nattatA  da  l'axamplaira  fiimA.  at  an 
conformity  avac  laa  conditiona  du  contrat  da 
fiimaga. 

Laa  axampialraa  orlginaux  dont  la  couvartura  •n 
paplar  ait  imprimia  aont  filmAs  90  commandant 
par  la  pramiar  plat  at  an  tarminant  aoit  par  la 
darnlAra  paga  qui  comporta  una  ampralnta 
d'Impraasion  ou  d'iliuatration,  aoit  par  la  aacond 
plat,  aaion  la  caa.  Toua  laa  autraa  axampialraa 
orlginaux  aont  filmte  ^n  commandant  par  la 
pramlAra  paga  qui  comporta  una  ampralnta 
d'Impraaalon  ou  d'iliuatration  at  an  tarminant  par 
la  darnlAra  paga  qui  comporta  una  talla 
ampralnta. 

Un  daa  aymbolaa  suivanta  apparattra  aur  la 
darnlAra  imaga  da  chaqua  microfiche,  aaion  la 
caa:  la  aymbola  — »*  algnifia  "A  SUIVRE".  ie 
aymboia  V  aignifia  "FIN". 

Laa  cartea,  planchaa,  tableaux,  etc.,  peuvent  Atra 
fiimte  A  dea  taux  da  reduction  diffArenta. 
Loraque  ie  document  est  trop  grand  pour  itre 
reproduit  en  un  seul  ciichA,  11  est  film*  A  partir 
da  I'angie  aupAriaur  gauche,  de  gauche  A  droite, 
et  de  haut  en  bas,  en  prenant  ie  nombre 
d'imagea  nAcessaire.  Las  diagrammea  suivanta 
iiluatrent  la  m^thode. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


!f 


Btflb  boA  oonpUU  In  On*  VoIbb*.  13bo,  Md  bound  In  Cloth. 


I.  THK  rOllMH  OF  WATER  IN  CLOITDS  AND  niVKBB,  ICE  AND  OLA. 

CIERH.    Uy  J.  Ttmdall,  LL.  U.,  F.  K.  8.    With  8B  llluit»tloi».    |1  JO. 
a.  PHYHICS  AND  POLITICS  ;  or,  ThoaghU  on  the  Application  of  the  Prln- 

cIplM  of  "Nttnnl  Heloction"  •od  "  luheiiUuce "  to  Political  Bociety. 

By  Waltiii  BAaanoT.    ft  .SO. 
8.  POODS.    By  EDWAmD  Bmitu,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  B.  8.    With  nnroeroiM  lilaa- 

tratloM.    tl-IB. 
4.  MIND  AND  BODY  :  The  Thoorle*  of  their  Bclatlon.    By  Alkamdib  Badi, 

LL.D.    With  4  IllutmtioDi.    |l.aO. 
6.  THK  8TUDT  OF  8O0I0LOOT.    By  HmaiM  SraHon.    t}M. 
0.  THK  NEW  CHEMISTRY.    By  ProfoMor  J,  P.  Coou,  Harvard  UnlTcrilty. 

With  n  llloatrattona.    t*  00. 
T.  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY.    By  Baltoub  Stiwamt,  M.A., 

LL.D„F.R.S.    With  14  IllnitratloM.    $1.80. 
8.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.    By  J.  B. 

Parrtaraw,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  etc.    With  180  Illnatrationi.    ti.n. 

>.  RESPONSmiLITT  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE.    By  naiiMT  MAmMLlT,  M.  D., 

91.1)0. 
10.  THE  SCIENCB  OF  LAW.    By  Profeeoor  SenDOM  Amoi.    $1.75. 

II.  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  :  A  TreatiM  on  Terrettrial  and  AArial  Looomelion. 

By  ProfeaaorE.  J.  MAsnr,  College  of  France.  With  117  Illnitratlona.  $1.78. 

IS.  THE  BISTORT  OF  THE  CONFUCT  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND  SCI- 
ENCE.   ByJ.W.  Orapeb,M.D.,  LL.D.    $1.76. 

18.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DESCENT  AND  DARWINISM.  ByProfeaaorOMJAM 
SOHMUtT,  Straiburg  Cniveraity.    With  98  Illnitratlona.    91.BO. 

14.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIGHT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THEIR  AP- 

PUOATION  TO  ART,  SCIENCB,  AND  INDUSTRY.   By  Dr.  Hmhanw 
VooBL,  Royal  Indoatrial  Academy  of  Berlin.  With lOOIlloatratlona.   S*00. 

15.  FCNOI :  Their  Nature  and  Uaea.  By  M.  C.  Coou,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Edited  hy 

the  Rot.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.    With  100  niuatratlona.    tl-BQ- 
18.  THE  LIFE  AND  GROWTH  OF  LANGUAGE.    By  Profeaaor  WorjAil 
DwMRT  WBirxiT,  Tale  College.    9I  80. 

17.  MONET  AND  THE  MECHANISM  OF  EXCHANGE.    By  W.  Stanut 

JBTOMa,  M.  A.,  F.  a  S.    tl-7S. 

18.  THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT,  with  a  General  Account  of  Phyalcal  Optica.  By 

Dr.  BtfaiiiB  Lovmi.    With  188  Dlnatrationa  and  a  Table  of  Spectra  in 
Oolora.    $8.00. 


TH4  tnUmaUcnal  M*nt{/k  JWiM.-(('ontlnu«d.) 


II.  ANIMAL  PARAHITE8  AND  MmSMATn.  By  ProfeMor  P.  J.  \am  Bm. 
■DIN,  UnlvsnUjr  of  Ix>uvaln.    With  HI  IlliiitnitloiM.    |l.aO. 

•0.  rSHMKNTATlON,  It/  ProfiMor  P.  floHeTgiMBBiMi*.  With  H  Illiiilm. 
Iloni.    li.M. 

n.  TUB  nVR  HRNHKH  OF  MAN    By  PmfcMor  Jcuvi  Bimnmii,  UnlT•^ 

■Ity  uf  IIill«.    With  at  lllunlntliinii.    |l.Tft. 
m.  TIIR  TilKt)HY   OK  HorND  IN  ITH   RKLATION  TO  MU8IC.    By  Pro. 
fcHor  PiRTHo  Blaiihma,  Royal  Uulveralty  o(  Hoiim,    With  nanMrow 

IlliMtntloiii.    ll.SO. 

IB.  BTUDIK8  IN  SI'ECTRrM  ANALY8W.  By  J.  NoHaAN  lAKurvm,  F.  R.H. 
With  7  I'hotuRnpblo  llliutntloM  of  Hpactra,  muI  m  other  UluatntloM. 
98.00. 

M.  A  HISTORY  OF  THR  CROWTH  OF  TRB  HTCAM-RNOINB.    By  Pro- 
frwor  K.  II.  Trvmtom,  Cornell  I'nivenily.  With  IM  Illiutratloiw.   I&sa 
U.  BDUCATION  AS  A  8CIKNCB.    By  Alixaitoiii  Bain,  LL.  D.    11.76. 

U.  STUDENTS'  TEXTBOOK  OF  COLOR  ;  or,  Modern  Chromatice.  With 
Application*  to  Art  and  Induitry.  By  Profeaior  0«on  N.  Rood,  Colum- 
bU  College.    With  IM  Illuatrationi.    taoa 

r.  THE  HITMAN  SPECIES.  By  Profaaaor  A.  nm  QuaTurAaM,  MoMam  of 
Natural  Hlitory,  Parii.    91.00. 

».  THE  CRAYFISH  :   An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.    By  T.  a 

HuzLlT,  F.  R.  8.    With  N  Illuitratlona.    91.7S. 
W.  THE  ATOMIC  THEORY.     By  Profaaaor  A.  Vfvmu.     Tranalatad  by  B. 

Clemlnahaw,  F.  C.  8.    With  Illnalratlva  Chart.    9l.ao. 
aa  ANIMAL  LIFE  AS  AFFKCTED  BY  THE  NATURAL  CONDITIONS  OF 

EXISTENCE.     By  Pmfeaaor  Kabl  Bixraa,  Uulveially  of  WBnbarg. 

With  108  Illuitratlona  and  I  Mapa.    99.00. 
n.  SIOHT :  An  Expotiltlon  of  tha  Princlplea  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vlalon. 

By  Profcaaor  Joam>u  Lm  Comti,  LL.D.,  UnWeralty  of  California.    With 

las  IlluitratloM.    91.00. 
W.  GENERAL  PBYBIOLOOT  OF  MUSCLES  AND  NERVES.    By  Profeaaot 

I.  RoaaiiTHAi.,  UnlTertlty  of  Eriangen.    With  75  Illnatratlona.    91.0a 

as.  ILLUSIONS :  A  Piychologtcal  Study.    By  jAina  SnuT.    91.00. 

SI  THE  SUN.  By  Profeeaor  C.  A.  Yooxa,  College  of  New  Jeraey.  With  M 
Illuitratlona.    9S.00. 

as.  VOLCANOES ;  What  they  Are  and  What  they  Teach.  By  Profaaaor  Jom 
W.  JcDD,  F.  R  S.,  Royal  School  of  MInea.    With  98  Bloitiatloiia.    91.00: 

18.  SUICIDE :  An  Eaaay  In  Comparative  Moral  Statiatlea.  By  Profeaaor  Han bt 
Monanxi,  M.  O.,  Royal  Univenlty,  Turin.  With  4  Statlatlcal  Mapa. 
91.7B- 

«7.  THE  FORMATION  OF  VEOETABLB  MOULD,  THBOUOH  THE  AO- 
TION  OF  WOBMa  With  Obaenratlona  on  their  Rablta.  By  Omjlmlm 
Darwix,  LL.D.,  F.  R.B.    With  10  niuatratlona.    91  .sa 
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m.  THl  CONCIPTB  AND  TUKORUM   Of  MODERN  PIITIIOS.    By  J.  fc 

BTAIxn.    %l.n. 
m.  THE  BnAIN  AND  ITU  PirNcrTIONII.    By  J.  LuM,  ll«»plc«  8«lp«lrWrr, 

Ptria,    With  6  Illuitratlona.    ll.MH 

40.  MTTB  AND  BCtEN(?K.    By  Tito  Viomoll    |t.SO. 

41.  DIBBA8EH  OF  MEMOHY  :  An  E«My  In  tb«  Puilllvt  ■•■ycbulogy.    By  Ta. 

Ki»»T.»uthof  of  "Utwdl'y"    •>1W- 
m.  ANT8,  BKBH.  AND  WASPM.     A  Raeord  of  ObMrvttloni  of  th*  lUblU  of 

tha  8«)cl»l  llynwiiopter*.    By  Sir  Jobb  Lvuoob,  B«rt.,  F.  M. ».,  etc.  |H.UO. 
48.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  POUTICB.    By  ProftMor  %»vu>o*  Aaot.    |l.7». 
44.  ANIMAL  INTELUOENCE.   By  Oiomb  4.  Bohaiim,  M.  D.,  F,  B.  «.  11.76. 
40.  MAN  BEFORE  METALS.    By  Prof«Mor  N.  Jolt,  ScI«oc»  Ficulty  of  Tou- 

looM.    With  148  IllnitraUoni    $1.70. 
40.  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH   AND   THEIR  APPLICATION   IN  THE 

FORMATION  OF  AHTICULATB   BOUNDS.     By  Pror«Mor  O.  U.  tom 

M«Ti»,  UnUenlty  of  ZOrlch.    With  4T  Illo»tnrtloM.    |1.70. 
47.  FALLACIES :  A  View  of  Logic  from  th«   PmoUcaJ  Sid*.     By  AunuD 

BiDOWioB,  B.  A.,  Oion.    |1.7S. 
«.  ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS.   By  ALraonn  DiCAMDOLLa.  tl.OO. 
40.  JELLT-FISH,  STAR-FISH,  AND  SEA-URCHINS.    A  RcMUch  on  Prlml- 

tire  Nanrooa  Syitam*.    By  Ommi  i.  Bohamm,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S.    With  OS 

niiMtntloni.    |1.70> 

10.  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  THE  EXACT  SCIENCES.  By  WauAM  Kn(«- 
BOM  OLmoMn.    With  100  Ftgnm.    %IM, 

01.  PHYSICAL  EXPRESSION  :  Us  ModM  md  PrinetplM.  By  Fmitoh  Wam- 
wm,  M.D.,  AMlitut  PhytlcUn,  London  Hotplul.  With  SI  Illaitntlont. 
$1.70. 

m.  ANTHROPOID  APES.  By  ProfeMor  RoaanT  Hartmawn,  Unlvenlty  of 
Barlln.    With  SO  IlliutraUoni.    |1.7n. 

00.  THE  MAMMALIA  IN  THriR  RELATION  TO  PRIMEVAL  TIMES.  By 
ProfcMor  OaoAB  Bobmidt,  Vnlvanlty  of  Strubaig.  With  51  ninitntlona. 
«l.flO. 

B4.  COMPARATIVE  UTERATURE.  By  ProfcMor  H.  M.  PotKarr,  M. .  l  rl- 
VMitty  College,  Anekland.    f  1.7B. 

SO.  EARTHQUAKES  AND  OTHER  EARTH  MOVEMENTS.  By  Piofanor  John 
Miura,  Imparial  Collaga  of  Engineering,  Toklo.    With  08  Flgnrea.    $1.70. 

08.  MICROBES,  FERMENTS,  AND  MOULDS.  By  X.  L.  TaotraaiAM.  With 
lOTDIoitntlona.    %i.Hi. 

07.  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANI- 
MALS. By  ProfeMMT  Amoblo  BaiLPRiN,  Academy  of  Natural  Soioncaa, 
Philadelphia.    fO.00. 

SB.  WEATHER.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Natue  of  Weather  Changea  from 
Day  (o  Day.    With  SO  Dtagrami,    By  Bon.  Ralti  AsmoiiovaT.    $1.70. 
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AlflMAL  NAOKmUM.  By  Ai.rain  Imtf  Mi<t  Cham-u  ftal,  AwlaiMi 
l^yilrlMi,  lliM|ilr»  N«l|4lrl4ri>,  l'»rli.    With  10  KiKiirv*.    |l  W. 

INTKKMATtONAL  LAW,  with  MnUrliila  fiir  «  <  iidi  of  Ititvrnatlonal  Uw, 
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PREFACE. 

In  timei  when  lubjecu  of  cducntion  have  multiplied,  it 
may  lecin  at  firtt  light  a  hardxhip  to  lay  on  the  already 
heavily- premed  ituclent  a  new  acience.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  the  real  effect  of  Anlhropulony  is  rather  to  lighten 
than  increase  the  itrain  of  learning.  In  the  mountain!  we 
Rec  the  bearers  of  heavy  burdens  contentedly  shoulder  a 
carrying-frame  besides,  because  they  find  its  weight  more 
tiMn  compensated  by  the  convenience  of  holding  together 
and  balancing  their  load.  So  it  is  with  the  science  of 
Man  and  Civilization,  which  connects  into  a  more  manage- 
able  whole  the  scattered  subjects  of  an  ordinary  education. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  and  teachmg  lies  in  the 
scholar's  not  seeing  clearly  what  each  scietw:?  or- art  is  for, 
what  its  place  is  among  the  purposes  of  life.  If  he  knows 
something  of  its  early  history,  and  how  it  arose  from  the 
simpler  wants  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  he  finds  him- 
self better  able  to  lay  hold  of  it  than  when,  as  too  often 
happens,  he  is  called  on  to  take  up  an  abstruse  subject  not 
at  the  beginning  but  in  the  middle.  When  he  has  learnt 
something  of  man's  rudest  means  of  conversing  by  gestures 
and  cries,  and  thence  lias  been  led  to  see  how  the  higher 
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devices  of  articulate  speech  are  improvements  on  such 
lower  methods,  he  mukes  a  fairer  start  in  the  science  of 
language  than  if  he  had  fallen  unprepared  among  the 
subtleties  of  grammar,  which  unexplained  look  like 
arbitrary  rules  framed  to  perplex  rather  than  to  inform. 
The  dislike  of  so  many  beginners  to  geometry  as  ex* 
pounded  by  Euklid,  the  fact  that  not  one  out  of  three 
ever  really  understands  what  he  is  doing,  is  of  all  things 
due  to  the  scholar  not  being  shown  fust  the  practical 
common-sense  starting-point,  where  the  old  carpenters 
and  builders  began  to  make  out  the  relations  of  dis- 
tances and  spaces  in  their  work.  So  the  law-student 
plunges  at  once  into  the  intricacies  of  legal  systems 
which  have  grown  up  through  the  struggles,  the  reforms, 
and  even  the  blunders  of  thousands  of  years  ,  yet  he 
might  have  made  his  way  clearer  by  seeing  how  laws 
begin  in  their  simplest  foims,  framed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  savage  and  barbaric  tribes.  It  is  needless  to  make 
a  list  of  all  the  branches  of  education  in  knowledge  and 
art;  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  the  easier  and 
better  learnt  for  knowing  its  history  and  place  in  the 
general  science  of  Man. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  the  present  volume  is  an  in- 
troduction to  Antliropology,  rather  than  a  summary  of 
all  it  teaches.  It  does  not  d^al  with  strictly  technical 
matter,  out  of  the  reach  of  readers  who  have  received, 
or  are  receiving,  the  ordinary  higher  English  education. 
Thus,  except  to  students  trained  in  anatomy,  the  minute 
modern  researches  as  to  distinction  of  races  by  skull 
measurements  and  the  like  would  be  useless.      Much  care 
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has  been  taken  to  make  the  chapters  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  science  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
the  more  advanced  work  must  be  left  to  special  students. 
While  tlic  various  departments  of  the  science  of  Man 
are  extremely  multifarious,  ranging  from  body  to  mind, 
from  language  to  music,  from  fire-making  to  morals,  they 
are  all  matters  to  whose  nature  and  history  every  well- 
informed  person  ought  to  give  some  thought.  It  is  much, 
however,  for  any  single  writer  to  venture  to  deal  even  in 
the  most  elementary  way  with  so  immense  a  variety  of 
subjects.  In  such  a  task  I  have  the  riglit  to  ask  that 
errors  and  imperfections  should  be  lightly  judged.  I 
could  not  have  attempted  it  at  all  but  for  the  help  of 
friends  eminent  in  various  branches  of  the  science,  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  consult  on  doubtful  and  difficult 
points.  My  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  Franks,  Professor  Flower,  Major-General 
Pitt-Rivers,  Professor  Sayce,  Dr.  Beddoe,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Tuke,  Professor  W.  K.  Douglas,  Mr.  Russell  Martineau, 
Mr.  R.  Garnett,  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  Mr.  Rudler,  and 
many  other  friends  whom  1  can  only  thank  unnamed. 
The  illustrations  of  races  are  engraved  from  photographic 
portraits,  many  of  them  taken  by  the  permission  of 
Messrs.  Dammann  of  Huddersfield  from  their  valuable 
Albums  of  Ethnological  Photographs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MAN,   AMCIINT  AND   MODERN. 

AnHqolty  of  M«n,  l— Time  requlwd  for  Development  of  R«cet,  I— «f 
l.tt»;{U»'ce«,  "^— of  Clvllliotion,  13— Tracct  of  Man  in  the  Stone 
A^e,  aS-Uter  rerlml,  a6— Kwlier  yualeriwry  or  Driftl'crio'',  aq. 

The  student  who  seeks  to  un<lcr»tan<l  how  mankind  came 
to  be  as  they  are,  and  to  live  as  they  do,  ought  first  to 
know  clearly  whether  men  are  new-comers  on  the  earth,  or 
old  inhabitantt.  Did  they  appear  with  their  various  races 
and  ways  of  life  ready-made,  or  were  these  shaped  by  the 
long,  slow  growth  of  ages?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, our  first  business  will  be  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
varieties  of  men,  their  language>",  their  civilization,  and  their 
ancient  relics,  to  see  what  proofs  may  thus  be  had  of  man's 
Age  in  the  world.  The  outline  sketch  thus  drawn  will  also 
be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the  fuller  examination  of 
man  and  his  ways  of  life  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 

First,  as  to  the  varieties  of  mankind.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  standing  at  the  docks  in  Liverpool  or  London, 
looking  at  groups   of  men  of  races  most    different  from 
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our  own.       Tltere  U  the  fAmiliar   flijvife  of  «h«  Aflruan 
ntgfo,   with  ikin  »o  «lark  l»fuwn  n*  lo  l»«  |M)i>ubrly  rallcil 
Wark,  an.l  bb«  k   hair  w  nanirAlly  fru/nl  4»  lo  Ih»  r ftllc«l 
wo«)lly.     Nor  arc  ihcw  the  only  poinu  in  which   he  i« 
unlike   Ui.      In«l*c«l,    the   white   men   who   blaiken   their 
face*  and  frix  their  hair  to  look  like  negr«»«  make  a  very  |»oor 
iimlailon,  for  the  neuro  feature*  are  •nine  ili»tm«  t ;  we  well 
know  the  flat  no»e,  wi<le  no«triU,  thick  prolruilinn  li|«,  ami, 
when  the  face  i»  seen  in  profile,  the  renurkaltle  projei  ting 
jaw*.     A  hatter  woulil  at  once  notit  e  that  the  negro'*  head 
in  narrower  in  proportion  than  the  uwual  oval  of  the  hata 
made  for  Kngli»hmen.     It  would  l»e  |>o*«ible  to  tell  a  nepro 
from  a  while  man  even  In  the  dark  by  the  peculiar  Kitiny 
fifl  of  hi*  «kin,  and  the  ycf  more  peculiar  «mcll  which  no 
one  who  ha*  noticed  it  ii  ever  likely  to  miiukc.     In  the 
•ame  dock*,  among  the  crew*  of    t-.a*tern  iteamer*.  w ; 
observe  other  well  marked  type*  of   man.      The  Coolie 
of  South  Imlia  (who  i*  not  of  Hindu  raie,  but  l)elong<i  to 
the  ao-callcd  hill  tribe*,)  I*  dark-brown  of  Hkin,  with  black, 
•ilky,  wavy  hair,  and  a  face  wide-nosed,  heavy-Jawetl,  flc*hy- 
lippcd.     More  familiar  it  the  Chinc*e,  whom  the  observer 
mark*  down  by  hi*  lc«*  than  European  itature,  hi*  jaundice, 
yellow  skin,  and  coar»e,  atraight  block  hair  ;  the  tpecial  cha< 
racter  of  hi*  features  is  neatly  touched  off  on  hit  native 
china-plate*  and  paper-screens  which  show  the  snub  no*«, 
high  cheekbones,  and  that  curious  slanting  set  of  the  eyeg 
which  we  can  imitate  by  putting  a  finger  near  the  outer 
corners  of  our  own  eye*  and  pushing  upward.    By  com- 
paring such  a  set  of  racei  with  our  own  countrymen,  we  are 
able  to  make  out  the  utmost  differences  of  complexion  and 
feature  among  mankind.    While  doing  so,  it  is  plain  thai 
white  men,  as  we  agree  to  call  ourselres,  show  at  least  two 
mab  race-types.     Going  on  board  a  merchant-ship  from 
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Copenhagrn,  we  fii,'^  the  errw  fw«*»iv  M'ie-«e>*il  men  o( 
fair  coniplckiim  and  h»«<r,  a  rcma't-  .1  >  iuniraM  to  the 
f ietHMM  veM«l  moored  atoti^do.  whooe  sailofs  ^huw  alinoal 
to  a  man  twarlhy  comtilcmun^i  itui  lualrou*  Id.irk  eyM  tl'd 
hair.  'rhe<ie  two  lyites  of  nun  have  be^it  wvU  dcKiibeU  as 
the  fair' white*  and  the  ilark  whiles. 

Ii  i«  only  wiililn  muilrrn  limes  that  the  ditlinctiofli  MRong 
races  Itave  l>crn  workett  out  by  »<  icnliAi-  methods.  Yet 
since  eaily  ages,  race  has  allracted  notice  from  its  cunncxton 
with  the  |)olitic;al  <|uestioni  of  counlrynian  or  furciKncr, 
conqueror  or  «<)n<|iierrd,  freeman  or  sUvc,  ami  in  tonse- 
<|'«cnre  its  marks  have  been  walchcd  witli  jealous  accuracy. 
•  In  the  Southern  United  Hiales,  till  slavery  was  done  away 
a  few  years  ago,  the  trat cs  of  nc^ro  destent  wrrc  noted 
with  the  utmost  nicety.  N»t  only  wcri*  Ihc  mixed  breeds 
regularly  classed  as  nuilatlus,  <|>i.idioons,  artd  down  to  octa« 
roons,  but  even  where  the  mixture  was  so  slight  that 
the  untrained  rye  noticed  nothing  Itcyond  a  brunette 
complexion,  the  intruder  who  had  ventured  to  sit  down 
at  a  public  dinner  table  was  called  u|>on  to  i»how  his  hands, 
and  the  African  taint  detected  by  the  dark  tinge  at  the 
root  of  the  finger-nails. 

Seeing  how  striking  the  broad  distinctions  of  race  are, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  ancient  ins<:riptions  and  figure* 
should  give  some  view  of  the  races  of  man  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  historical  times.  It  is  so  in  Egypt, 
where  the  oldest  writings  of  the  world  appear.  More  than 
4,000  years  ago  we  begin  to  find  figures  3f  the  Kgyptians 
themselves,  in  features  much  the  same  as  in  later  limes.  In 
the  sixth  dynasty,  about  a,ooo  B.C.,  the  celebrated  inscrip* 
tion  of  Prince  Una  makes  mention  of  the  Nahsi,  or  negroes, 
who  were  levied  and  drilled  by  ten  thousands  fur  the  Egyp- 
tian army.     Under  the  twelfth  dynasty,  on  the  walU  of  the 
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tomb  of  Knumhetp,  there  Ts  represented  a  procession  of 
Amu,  who  are  seen  by  their  features  to  be  of  the  race  to 
which  Syrians  and  Hebrews  belonged.     Especially  the  wall- 
paintings  of  the  tombs  of  the  ki.  ^s  at  Thebes,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  have  preserved  coloured  portraits  of  the  four 
great  races  distinguished  by  the  Egyptians.     These  are  the 
red-brown  Egyptians  themselves,  the  people  of  Palestine  with 
their  aquiline  profile  and  brownish  complexion,  the  flat-nosed, 
thick-lipped  African  negroes,  and  the  fair-skinned  Libyans. 
Thus  mankind  was  already  divided  into  well-marked  races, 
distinguished  by  colour  and  features.     It  is  surprising  to 
notice  how  these  old-world  types  of  man  are  still  to  be 
recoRnised.    The  Ethiopian  of  the  ancient  monuments  can 
at  this  day  be  closely  matched.     Notwithstanding  the  many 
foreign  invasions  of  Egypt,  the  mass  of  the  village  popula- 
tion is  true-bred  enough  for  men  to  be  easily  picked  out  as 
representatives  of  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.     Their  por- 
traits have  only  to  be  drawn  in  the  stiff  style  of  the  monu- 
ments, with  the  eye  conventionally  shown  full-front  in  the 
profile  face,  and  we  have,  before  us  the  very  Egyptians  as 
they  depicted  themselves  in  the  old  days  when  they  held 
the  Israelites  in  bondage.     In  the  same  way,  the  ancient 
Egyptian   portraits  of  captives   from    Palestine,  whether 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  or  Hebrews,  show  the  strongly-marked 
Israelite  type  of  features  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  every  city 
of  Europe.     Altogether,   the  evidence  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, geography  and  history,  goes  to  prove  that  the  great 
race-divisions    of  mankind  are  of  no  recent  growth,  but 
were  already  settled  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period.     Since  then  their  changes    seem  to  have  been 
comparatively  slight,  except  in  the  forming  of  mixed  races 
by  intermarriage. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  historic  ages  are  to  be  looked 
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on  as  but  the  modem  period  of  man's  life  on  earth.  Be- 
hind them  lies  the  prehistoric  period,  when  the  chief  work 
was  done  of  forming  and  spreading  over  the  world  the  races 
of  mankind.  Though  there  is  no  scale  to  measure  the 
length  of  this  period  by,  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
taking  it  as  a  long  stretch  of  time.  Looking  at  an  ethno- 
logical map,  coloured  to  show  what  race  of  men  inhabits  each 
region,  it  is  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  world  was  not  peopled 
by  mere  chance  scattering  of  nations,  a  white  tribe  here  and 
a  brown  tribe  there,  with  perhaps  a  black  tribe  in  between. 
Far  from  this,  whole  races  are  spread  over  vast  regions  as 
though  they  grew  there,  and  the  peculiar  type  of  the  race 
seems  more  or  less  connected  with  the  climate  it  lives  in. 
Especially  it  is  seen  that  the  mass  of  black  races  belong 
to  the  equatorial  regions  in  Africa  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  yellow  race  to  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  the 
white  race  to  temperate  Asia  and  Europe.  Some  guess  may 
even  be  made  from  the  map  which  district  was  the  primitive 
centre  where  each  of  these  races  took  shape,  and  whence  it 
spread  far  and  wide.  Now  if,  as -some  have  thought,  the 
Negros,  Mongolians,  Whites,  and  other  races,  were  distinct 
species,  each  sprung  from  a  separfite  origin  in  its  own  region, 
then  the  peopling  of  the  globe  might  require  only  a  moderate 
time,  the  races  having  only  to  spread  each  from  its  own 
birthplace.  But  the  opinion  of  modem  zoologists,  whose 
study  of  the  species  and  breeds  of  animals  makes  them  the 
best  judges,  is  against  this  view  of  several  origins  of  man» 
for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  that  all  tribes  of  men,  from 
the  blackest  to  the  whitest,  the  most  savage  to  the  most 
cultured,  have  such  general  likeness  in  the  structure  of  their 
bodies  and  the  working  of  their  minds,  as  is  easiest  and 
best  accounted  for  by  their  being  descended  from  a  common 
ancestry,  however  distant  Second,  that  all  the  human  races, 
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notwithstanding  their  form  and  colour,  appear  capable  of 
freely  intermarrying  and  forming  crossed  races  of  every 
combination,  such  as  the  millions  oi  mulattos  and  mestizos 
sprung  in  the  New  World  from  the  mixtiire  of  Europeans, 
Africans,  and  native  Americans;   this   again  points  to   a 
common  ancestry  of  all  the  races  of  man.     We  may  accept 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  mankind  as  best  agreeing  with 
ordinary  experience  and  scientific  research.     As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  means  are  very  imperfect  of  judging  what  man's 
progenitors  were  like  in  body  and  mind,  in  times  before  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Negros,  and  Tatars,  and  Austra- 
lians, had  become  separated  into  distinct  stocks.     Nor  is  it 
yet  clear  by  what  causes  these  stocks  or  races  passed  into 
their  different  types  of  skull  and  limbs,  of  complexion  and 
hair.     It  cannot  be  at  present  made  out  how  far  the  peculi- 
arities of  single  ancestors  were  inherited  by  their  descendants 
and  became  stronger  by  in-breeding ;  how  far,  when  the 
weak  and  dull-witted  tribes  failed  in  the  struggle  for  land  and 
life,  the  stronger,  braver,  and  abler  tribes  survived  to  leave 
their  types  stamped  on  the  nations  sprung  from  them ;  ho* 
far  whole  migrating^tribes  underwent  bodily  alteration  {hrough 
cliange  of  climate,  food,  and  habits,  so  that  the  iicopling  of 
the  earth  went  on  together  with  the  growth  of  fresh  races 
fitted  for  life  in  its  various  regions.    Whatever  share  these 
causes  and  others  yet  more  obscure  may  have  had  in  varying 
the  races  of  man,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  differences 
as  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Gold  Coast  negro  are  due 
to  slight  variations  of  breed.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  of 
such  zoological  importance  as  to  have  been  compared  with 
the  differences  between  animals  which  naturalists  reckon 
distinct  species,  as  between  the  brown  bear  with  its  rounded 
forehead,  and  the  polar  bear  with  its  whitish  fur  and  long 
flattened  skull     If  then  we  arc  to  go  back  in  thought  to  a 
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time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  African,  the  Australian,  the 
Mongol,  and  the  Scandinavian,  were  as  y.-t  one  undivided 
stock,  the  theory  of  their  common  descent  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  allow  causes  strong  enough  and  time  long  enough 
to  bring  about  changes  far  beyond  any  known  to  have 
taken  place  during  historical  ages.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
the  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white  men  whom  we  have 
supposed  ourselves  examining  on  the  ^|uays,  a;e  living  re- 
cords of  the  remote  past,  eve.y  Chinese  and  Negro  bearing 
in  his  face  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 

Next,  what  has  language  to  tell  of  man's  age  on  the 
earth?  It  appears  that  the  distinct  languages  known 
number  about  a  'housand.  It  is  clear,  however,  at  the 
first  glance  that  these  did  not  all  spring  up-  separately. 
There  are  groups  of  languages  which  show  such  close  like- 
ness in  their  grammars  and  dictionaries  as  proves  each 
group  to  be  descended  from  one  ancestral  tongue.  Such 
a  group  is  called  a  family  of  languages,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  of  such  families  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  their  way  of  growth.  In  ancient  times  Latin  (using  the 
word  in  a  rather  wide  sense)  was  the  language  of  Rome  and 
other  Italian  districts,  and  with  the  spread  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  carried  far  and  wide,  so  as  to  oust  the  early 
languages  of  whole  provinces.  Undergoing  in  each  land  a 
different  course  of  change,  Latin  gave  rise  to  the  Romance 
family  of  languages,  of  which  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
are  well-known  members.  How  these  languages  have  come 
to  differ  after  ages  of  separate  life,  we  judge  by  seeing  that 
sailors  from  Dieppe  cannot  make  themselves  understood  in 
Malaga,  nor  does  a  knowledge  of  French  enable  us  to  read 
Dante.  Yet  the  Romance  languages  keep  the  traces  of 
their  Roman  origin  plainly  enough  for  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  sentences  to  be  taken  and  every  word  referred  to 
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something  near  it  in  classical  Latin,  which  may  be  roughly 
treated  as  the  original  form.  Familiar  proverbs  arc  here 
given  as  illustrations,  with  the  warning  to  the  reader  that, 
for  convenience'  sake,  the  comparisons  are  not  all  canicd 
out  in  precise  grammatical  form. 


Italian. 

E  meelio    im     uovo    oggi  che  una  gollina  domsni. 

est  meliut  unum  ovum  hodit  quid  una  gallina  de  mant. 

i.e.  Better  it  an  e;fg  to-day  than  a  hen  to-morrow, 

Chi    va      piano      va     sano,    chi     va      lano       va       lontana 
qui  vadit  planum  vadil  sauum,  qui  ivdit  lauum  vadU  lougum. 
$.t.  He  who  goes  gently  goes  safe,  he  who  gees  ufe  goes  far. 

Spanish. 

Quien  canta   bus  males   espanta. 
qutm  cantat  suos  malot  *xpav(ere), 
ij.  He  who  sings  frightens  away  his  ilia. 

Por     la     calle   de  despues   se    va     k      la      casa   de    nunca. 
f*r  illam  ea//em  de  de-ex-post  se  vadit  ad  illant  casam  de  Munquam. 
i.«.  By  the  street  of  by  and  by  one  goes  to  the  house  of  never. 

French. 

Un   tiens  vaut  mieux  que   deux  tu      I'         auras. 
MMMM  ttte  valet  melius  quod  duos  tu  ilium  haien-kaiet, 
i^.  One  take-it  is  worth  more  than  two  thou-shalt-have-ita. 

Parler  de    la       corde      dans       la     mai!<on      d'   un    pendu. 

parabola  de  illam  ckcrdam  de  intus  illam  mansionem  de  ttnum  pendip), 

i.e.  (Never  to)  talk  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  a  hanged  num. 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  such  sentences  as  these,  that 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  are  in  fact  transformed  Latin, 
their  words  having  been  gradually  altcreil  as  they  descended, 
generation  after  genetation,  rruni  tho  jxircnt  tongue.    Now 
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even  if  I^tin  were  lost,  philologists  would  still  be  able,  by 
comparing  the  set  of  Kumance  languages,  to  infer  tliat  such 
a  language  must  have  existed  to  give  rise  to  them  all,  though 
no  doubt  such  a  reconstruction  of  Latin  would  give  but  a 
meagre  notion,  either  of  its  stock  of  words  or  its  gram- 
matical inflexions.  This  kind  of  argument  by  which  a  lost 
parent-language  is  discovered  from  the  likeness  among  its 
descendants,  may  be  well  seen  in  another  set  of  European 
tongues,  l^et  us  suppose  ourselves  listening  to  a  group  of 
Dutch  sailois;  at  first  their  talk  may  seem  unintelligible, 
but  aAer  a  while  a  sharp  ear  will  catch  the  sound  of  well 
known  words,  and  perhaps  at  last  whole  sentences  like 
these: — Kom  hurl  Wat  ugt  gijt  Hoe  is  het  wederl 
Het  is  em  hevige  storm,  ik  ben  zeer  koud.  Is  de  maan  op  t 
Ik  weet  niet.  The  spelling  oi  these  words,  different  from 
our  mode,  disguises  their  resemblance,  but  as  spoken  they 
come  very  near  corresponding  sentences  in  English,  some- 
what old-fashioned  or  provincial,  thus  : — Come  here  I  What 
say  yet  How  is  the  weather i  It  is  a  heavy  storm,  I  be 
sore  told.  Is  the  moon  upt  I  wit  not.  Now  it  stands 
to  reason  that  no  two  languages  could  have  come  to  be  so 
like,  unless  both  were  descended  from  one  parent  tongue* ' 
The  argument  is  really  much  like  that  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  people  themselves.  As  we  say,  these  Dutch  and  English 
are  beings  so  nearly  alike  that  they  must  have  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  so  we  say,  these  languages  are  so  like 
that  they  must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  language. 
Dutch  and  English  are  accordingly  said  to  be  closely 
related  to  one  another,  and  the  language  of  Friesland 
proves  on  examination  to  be  another  near  relative.  Thence 
it  is  inferred  that  a  parent  language  or  group  of  dialects,  which 
may  be  called  the  original  Low-Dutch,  or  Low-German, 
must  onre  have  been  spoken,  though  it  is  not  actually 
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to  be  found,  not  happening  to  have  been  written  down  and 
to  preiervcd. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as  ages  go  on,  and  the  languages 
of  a  family  each  take  their  separate  course  of  change,  it 
must  become  less  and  less  possible  to  show  their  relation- 
ship by  comparing  whole  sentences.  Philologists  have  to 
depend  on  less  perfect  resemblances,  but  such  arc  sufficient 
when  not  only  words  from  the  dictionary  conespond  in  the 
two  languages,  but  also  these  are  worked  up  into  actual 
sixech  by  corresponding  forms  of  grammar.  Thus  when 
Sanskrit,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Brahmans  in  India, 
is  compared  with  Greek  and  Latin,  it  appears  that  the 
Sanskrit  verb  dA  expresses  the  idea  to  give,  and  makes 
its  present  tense  by  reduplicating  and  adding  a  person-affix, 
so  becoming  datidmi,  nearly  as  Greek  makes  diiiomi  i 
from  the  same  root  Sanskrit  makes  a  future  participle 
Msyam&nas,  corresponiling  to  Greek  dosomenos,  while 
Sanskrit  dAtdr  matches  Greek  do/er  ==  giver.  So  where 
Latin  has  vox,  twis,  vocem,  voces,  votum,  vocibus,  Sanskrit 
has  v&k,  rAias,  vA^am,  vAias,  vAiAm,  vA^hyas.  When 
such  thoroughgoing  analogy  as  this  is  found  to  run 
through  several  languages,  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
no  other  explanation  is  possible  but  that  an  ancient  parent 
language  gave  rise  to  them  all,  they  having  only  varied  off 
from  it  in  different  directions.  In  this  way  it  is  shown  that 
not  only  are  these  particular  languages  related  by  descent, 
but  that  groups  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  Indian  group,  the  Persian  group,  the 
Hellenic  or  Greek  group,  the  Italic  or  Latin  group,  the 
Slavonic  group  to  which  Russian  belongs,  the  Teutonic 
group  which  English  is  a  member  of,  the  Keltic  group 
which  Welsh  is  a  member  of,  are  all  descendants  of  one 
common  ancestral  language,  which  is  now  theoretically 
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called  the  Aryan,  though  practically  its  nature  can  only  be 
made  out  in  a  vague  way  by  comparing  its  desccnilant 
languages.  Some  of  these  have  come  down  to  us  in  forms 
which  are  extremely  ancient,  as  antiquity  goes  in  our  limited 
chronology.  The  sacred  books  of  India  ami  Persia  have 
preserved  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend  languages,  which  by  their 
structure  show  to  the  eye  of  the  philologist  an  anti(|uity 
beyond  that  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  and 
the  old  Persian  cuneiform  rock-writing  of  Darius.  But 
the  Aryan  languages  even  in  their  oldest  known  states  had 
already  become  so  different  that  it  was  the  greatest  feat  of 
modern  philology  to  demonstrate  that  they  had  a  common 
origin  at  all.  The  faint  likeness  by  which  Welsh  still  shows 
its  relationship  to  Greek  and  German  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  all  three  were 
developed  off  from  the  original  Aryan  tongue,  which  itself 
probably  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  period 
began. 

Among  the  languages  of  ancient  nations,  another  great 
group  holds  a  high  place  in  the  world's  history.  This  is  the 
Semitic  family  which  includes  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician, 
arid  the  Auyrian  deciphered  from  the  wedge-characters 
of  Nineveh.  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Koran,  is  the 
great  modem  representative  of  the  family,  and  the  close- 
ness with  which  it  matches  Hebrew  may  be  shown  in 
familiar  phrases.  The  Arab  still  salutes  the  stranger  with 
sal&m  aiaikum,  "peace  upon  you,"  nearly  as  the  ancient 
Hebrew  would  have  said  shAldm  Uuhem,  that  is,  "peace 
to  you,"  and  the  often -heard  Arabic  exclamation  his- 
millah  may  be  tume<i  into  Hebrew,  as  be-shim  hd-Elohim, 
"  in  the  name  of  God."  So  the  Hebrew  names  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Bible  give  the  interpretation 
of    many   Arabic    proper    names,   as  where  Ebed-mtlttht 
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"■ervant  of  the  king,"  who  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the 
dungeon,  l)ore  a  name  nearly  hku  that  of  the  khalif  Atd- 
tlMtlik,  in  Mohammedan  hixtory.  lUit  no  one  of  thcte 
Semitic  language*  ha«  any  claim  to  Iks  the  original  of 
the  family,  standing  to  theolhcrHan  I^lin  docn  to  Italian 
and  French.  All  of  them,  Assyrian,  I'hiKnician,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  are  sister-languaget,  pointing  back  to  an  earlier 
parent  language  which  has  long  disappeared.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  language  of  the  hieroglyphics  cannot  be  classed  as 
a  member  of  the  Semitic  family,  though  it  shows  points  of 
resemblance  which  may  indicate  some  remote  connexion. 
I'here  are  also  known  to  have  existed  before  aooo  R.c.  two 
important  languages  not  belonging  to  either  the  Aryan  or 
Semitic  family ;  these  were  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  the 
ancient  Chinese.  As  for  the  languages  of  more  outlying 
regions  of  the  world,  such  as  America,  when  they  come 
into  view  they  are  found  likewise  to  consist  of  many 
separate  groups  or  families. 

This  slight  glimpse  of  the  earliest  known  state  of  lan- 
guage in  the  world  is  enough  to  teach  the  interesting  lesson 
that  the  main  work  of  language-making  was  done  in  the 
ages  before  history.  Going  back  as  for  as  philology  can 
take  us,  we  find  already  existing  a  number  of  language- 
groups,  differing  in  words  and  structure,  and  if  they  ever 
had  any  relationship  with  one  another  no  longer  showing 
it  by  signs  clear  enough  for  our  skill  to  make  out  Of  an 
original  primitive  language  of  mankind,  the  most  patient 
research  has  found  no  traces.  The  oldest  tppes  of  langtiage 
we  can  reach  by  working  back  from  known  languages  show 
no  signfi  of  being  primitive  tongues  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  they  are  not  such,  but  that 
ages  of  growth  and  decay  have  mostly  obliterated  the  traces 
how  each  particular  sound  came  to  express  its  particular 
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sense.  Man,  since  the  historical  period,  has  done  little  in 
tlie  way  of  absolute  new  creation  of  language,  fur  the  gtxMl 
reason  that  his  wants  were  already  supplied  by  the  wonls 
he  learnt  from  his  fathers,  and  all  he  had  to  do  when  a  new 
idea  ramu  to  him  was  to  work  up  old  wordit  into  some 
new  shape.  Thus  the  study  of  languages  gives  much  tlie 
same  view  of  man's  antiquity  as  has  been  already  gained 
from  the  study  of  races.  The  philologist,  asked  how  long 
he  thinks  mankind  to  have  existed,  answers  that  it  must 
have  been  long  enough  for  human  speech  to  have  grown 
from  its,  earliest  beginnings  into  elaborate  languages,  and 
fur  these  in  t)ieir  turn  to  have  developed  into  families  spread 
far  and  wide  over  th«:  world.  This  immense  work  had 
been  already  accomplished  in  ages  before  the  earliest  in- 
scriptions of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Phuenicia,  Persia, 
Greece,  for  these  show  the  great  families  of  human  speech 
already  in  full  existence. 

Next,  we  have  to  look  at  culture  or  civilization,  to  see 
whether  this  also  shows  signs  of  man  having  lived  and 
laboured  in  ages  earlier  than  the  earliest  which  historical 
records  can  tell  of.  For  this  purpose  it  is  needful  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  the  general  course  of  arts,  knowledge, 
and  institutions.  It  is  a  good  old  rule  to  work  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  all  intelligent  people  have 
much  to  tell  from  their  own  experience  as  to  how  civi- 
lization develops.  The  account  which  an  old  man  can 
give  of  England  as  he  remembers  it  in  his  schoolboy  days, 
and  of  the  inventions  and  improvements  he  has  seen  come 
in  since,  is  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson.  Tlius,  when  start- 
ing from  London  by  expreu  train  to  reach  Edinburgh  by 
dinner-time,  he  thinks  of  when  it  used  to  be  fair  coach- 
travelling  to  get  through  in  two  days  and  nights.  Catching 
eight  of  a  signal-post  on  the  line,  he  remembers  how  such 
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Mmaphorci  (that  U,  lign-btarcm)  were  then  the  be«t  meant 

of  tcicKrapliing,  and  ituotl  waving  their  arnii  on  the  hilla 

between  lAiiulon  ami   Plymouth,  Rignathng  the  Admiralty 

mcssajic*,     Thinking  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  ha« 

■upemcded  them,  remind*  him  that  thi»  invention  aro«te  out  of 

a  (li»covery  made  in  his  youth  an  to  the  connexion  between 

electricity  ami  magnctiRm.       Thia  again   auggetta  other 

modern  acientiftc  diicoveriea  that  hive  opened  to  ut  the 

aecreta  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  spectrum-analysis  which 

now  makes  out  with  such  precision  the  materials  of  the  stars, 

which  it  just  what  our  father*  were  quite  certain  no  man  on 

earth  ever  could  know.     Our  informant  can  tell  us,  too, 

how  knowledge  has  not  only  increased,  but  is  far  more 

widely  spread  than  formerly,  when  the  thrivinir,  tarmer'a  son 

could   hardly   get    schooling  practically  so  jrood   as    the 

labourer'!  son  is  now  entitled  to  of  right.     He  may  then 

go  on  to  explain  to  his  hearers  how,  since  his  time,  the  lawt 

of  the  land  have  been  improved  and  better  carried  out,  so 

that  men  are  no  longer  hanged  for  stealing,  that  more  is  done 

to  reform  the  criminal  classes  instead  of  merely  punishing 

them,  that  life  and  property  ere  safer  than  in  old  timet. 

iMt,  but  not  least,  he  can  ih  ^w  from  hit  own  recollection 

that  people  are  morally  a  thide  better  than  ihey  Were, 

that  public  opinion  demands  a  somewhat  higher  standard 

of  conduct  than  in  past  generations,  at  may  be  teen  in  the 

thorper  disapproval  that  now  falls  on  cheats  and  drunkards. 

From  such  examples  of  the  progress  in  civili/atiou  that  hat 

come  in  a  single  country  and  a  bingle  lifetime,  it  is  clear 

that  the  world  hot  not  been  standing  still  with  us,  but  new 

arts,  new  thoughts,  new  institutions,  new  rules  of  life,  have 

arisen  or  been  developed  out  of  the  older  state  of  things. 

Now  this  growth  or  development  in  civiliaation,  to  rapid 
in  our  own  time,  appears  to  have  bsen  going  on  more  or 
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less  actively  ulnce  the  early  mtn  of  man.  Proof  of  this 
romes  to  lu  in  iievcral  ditferenl  way*.  Hiitory,  no  far  as  it 
reaches  ba«  k,  »hi»wfi  arti),  «« icnres  and  |>oliti«'al  institution* 
beginning  in  ruder  statcN,  and  liccnniing  in  the  course  of 
ages  more  intelligent,  mt»re  nynteniatic,  more  perfectly 
arranged  or  organized,  to  answer  their  puri)«»«c«.  Not  to 
give  many  iniitances  of  a  fact  «o  familiar,  the  history  of 
parliamentary  government  begins  wit!i  the  old-world  council* 
of  the  chiefs  and  tumultuous  a««emblic«  of  the  whole  people. 
The  history  of  meilicine  goes  Uck  to  the  time*  when  tfiUpiy 
or  "  seizure  "  (Greek,  tpilfpsis)  was  thought  to  be  really  the 
act  of  a  demon  selling  and  convulsing  the  patient.  But 
our  object  here  is  to  get  beyond  such  ordinary  information 
of  the  history  l)ooks,  and  to  judge  what  stages  civilisation 
pas.ied  through  in  times  yet  earlier.  Here  one  valuable 
aid  is  archeology,  which  for  instance  shows  us  the  stone 
hatchets  and  other  rudj  instruments  which  belonged  to  early 
tribes  of  men,  thus  proving  how  low  their  sUte  of  arts  was ; 
of  this  more  will  be  said  presently.  Another  useful  guide 
is  to  be  had  from  survivals  in  culture.  Looking  closely 
into  the  thoughts,  arts,  and  habits  of  any  nation,  the  student 
finds  everywhere  the  remains  of  older  states  of  things  out 
of  which  they  arose.  To  uke  a  trivial  example,  if  we  want 
to  know  why  so  quaintly  cut  a  garment  as  the  evening  dress- 
coat  is  worn,  the  explanation  may  be  found  thus.  The 
cutting  away  at  the  waist  had  once  the  reasonable  purpose 
of  preventing  the  coat  skirts  from  getting  in  the  way  in 
riding,  while  the  pair  of  useless  buttons  behind  the  waist 
are  also  relics  from  the  timet  when  such  buttons  really 
served  the  purpose  of  fastening  these  skirts  behind ;  the 
curiously  cut  collar  keeps  the  now  misplaced  notches  made  to 
allow  of  its  being  worn  turned  up  or  down,  the  smart  facings 
represent  the  old  ordinary  lining,  and  the  sham  cuffs  now 
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made  with  k  ««ittn  round  the  writt  ir«  turvivAU  from  real 
culT*  when  th«  uleeve  uaed  io  be  turned  l>ack.     'I'hu*  it  is 
•een  that  the  present  i'rrcm>>riml  drcn#<«Mt  u*c%  It*  \)«CM- 
iMritiei  to  bciitg  ilc»ccn<l(il  fruin  the  uldfttihioncd  |ir»ilkftl 
coat  ill  whi<  h  a  man  tmU-  and  wurketL     Or  agnin,  tf  on« 
lookt  ti)  luixlern  Knglivh  hfc  for  proof  of  the  Nortntiin  Con- 
«|ue«t  eight  tcnturic*  Ago,  one  may  And  it  in  the  "i.)Mjxi/ 
Ohy*$  !"  of  the  ti)wn-<rttfr,  who  all  unknowingly  kec|w  up 
the  oUl  French  form  of  proclamation,  "  Oyt»  I  Oytt  f"  thai 
if,  "  Hear  ye  I  Mear  ye  t "    To  what  yet  more  diatant  iieriwia 
of  civilisation  luch  aurvivala  may  reai:h  back,  ii  well  acen  in 
an  example  from  India.   There,  though  people  have  for  agca 
kindlud  fire  for  practical  uie  with  the  flint  and  ttcel,  yet 
the  Hrahman*,  to  make  the  aacred  fire  fur  the  -daily  aairi- 
Ace,  Rtill  u»c  the  barlMiric  art  cf  violently  boring  a  |)oinled 
Btick  into  another  piece  of  wood  till  a  apark  cormet.     A»ked 
why  they  thua  waite  their  labour  when  they  know  better, 
they  answer  that    they  do  it  to  get  pure  omd  holy  fire. 
But  to  ua  it  if  plain  that  they  are  nally  keeping  up  by 
unchaaging  custom  a  remnant  of  the  ruder  life  once  led 
by  their  r.-niote  ancestors.     On  the  whole,  these  varioua 
waya  of  examining  arts  and  sciences  all  liirove  that  they 
never  spring  forth  |)erfect,  like  Athene  out  of  the  aptit  head 
of  Zeus.    They  come  on  by  successive  vteps,  and  where 
other  information  fails,  the  observer  may  laften  trust  himaelf 
to  Judge  from  the  mere  look  of  an  invention  how  it  probably 
Moae.  Thua  no  one  can  look  at  a  cross-bow  and  a  common 
long-bow  without  being  convinced  that  the  long>bow  waa 
the  earlier,  and  that  the  croaa-bow  was  made  afterwarda  by 
fitting  a  common  bow  on  a  atock,  and  ananging  a  triffier 
to  let  go  the  string  after  taking  aim.    Though  hiatory  faiU 
to  toll  us  who  did  thia  and  when,  we  feel  almoit  as  sure  of  it 
•a  of  the  ki)owD  historical  facta  that  tiie  aosa-bow  led  up  ta 
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IIm  MAtrhlork,  and  e^at  again  in  the  (lint  Inrk  muakot,  and 
that  tif^n  to  the  |><<ir4;u>«it>n  niuakcl,  and  that  again  to  tiie 
brem:h  .    tiling  rilfc. 

I^Htttih,;  these  vaiioua  menna  of  InfiHwiition  logtther,  It 
often  Itccomci  |ioiail)lc  to  |ii(  lure  the  wliole  lonrw  uf  an 
art  Of  an  initiiiilion,  Irac  ing  it  bark  from  it*  higheal  ilaie 
in  the  civiti/etl  wttrld  till  we  reach  lia  beginning*  in  the  life 
ol  the  rudol  trtlie*  of  t»rn,  For  innianre,  let  u*  l(M>k  at  a 
( ntutie  of  mudern  nialhcntatii «,  a*  rt-prr^entrd  in  the  b<K>k* 
taken  in  for  iiniveraily  honour*.  A  Riuiieni  living  in  Qtiern 
Eliaabeth'*  time  would  have  had  no  infinitc-Klmal  raliuliii  to 
«tiidy,  hardly  (^ven  algebraic  geometry,  for  what  i*  now  <  itlUd 
the  higher  mathemalir*  wa*  invented  tlnte  then,  (ioing 
bark  into  the  Middle  Age*,  we  come  to  the  time  when 
algebra  had  been  Ju*t  brought  in,  a  novelty  due  to  the 
Hindu  matlixrmatic'ianH  ami  their  »«hular«,  the  Arab*;  and 
next  we  And  the  numeral  riphcra.  o,  i,  J,  j,  &c.,  l>eginning 
to  be  known  a*  an  imitruvement  on  the  old  calculatinK 
board  and  the  Roman  I.,  II.,  III.  In  the  cluNriic  age*  yet 
earlier,  we  reach  the  time  when  the  method*  of  Kuklid  and 
the  other  Greek  geometera  Arat  appearnl.  So  we  get  liack 
to  what  wa*  known  to  the  mathematician*  of  the  earlieat 
hiatorical  period  in  Babylonia  and  t^iypt.  an  arithmetic 
dumaily  doing  what  children  in  the  lower  *tandard*  are 
taught  with  ua  to  do  far  more  neatly,  and  a  rough  geometry 
conaiating  of  a  few  rulea  of  practical  menauration.  Thia  ia 
aa  far  aa  history  can  go  toward  the  beginninga  of  mathe- 
nuitica,  but  there  are  other  meana  of  diacovering  through  what 
lower  Btagea  the  acience  aroae.  The  very  namea  atill  uaed  to 
denote  lengtha,  auch  aa  cubit,  hand,  foot,  apan,  nail,  ahow 
how  the  art  of  menauration  had  ita  origin  in  timea  when 
atandard  meaaurea  had  not  yet  been  invented,  but  men  put 
their  handa  and  feet  alongaide  objccta  of  whicji  they  wiahed 
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to  estimate  the  size.  So  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
arithmetic  came  up  from  counting  on  the  fingers  and  toes, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  among  savages.  Words  still 
used  for  numbers  in  many  languages  were  evidently  made 
during  the  period  when  such  reckoning  on  the  hands  and 
feet  was  usual,  and  they  have  lasted  on  ever  since.  Thus  a 
Malay  expresses  five  by  the  word  ii'ma,  which  (though  he 
does  not  know  it)  once  meant  "  hand,"  so  that  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  survival  from  ages  when  his  ancestors,  wanting  a  word 
for  five,  held  up  one  hand  and  said  "  ]:and."  Indeed,  the 
reason  of  our  own  decimal  notation,  why  we  reckon  by  tens 
instead  of  the  more  convenient  twelves,  appears  to  be  that 
our  forefathers  got  from  their  own  fingers  the  habit  of  count- 
ing by  tens  which  has  been  since  kept  up,  an  unchanged 
relic  of  primitive  man.  The  following  chapters  contain 
many  other  cases  of  such  growth  of  arts  from  the  simplest 
origins.  Thus,  in  examining  tools,  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
rudely  chipped  stone  grasped  in  the  hand  to  hark  with,  led 
up  to  the  more  artificially  shaped  stone  chisel  fitted  as  a 
hatchet  in  a  wooden  handle,  how  afterwards  when  metal  came 
in  there  was  substituted  for  the  stone  a  bronze  or  iron  blade, 
till  at  last  was  reached  the  most  perfect  modem  foresters' 
axe,  with  its  steel 'blade  socketed  to  take  the  well-balanced 
handle.  Specimens  such  as  those  in  Chapter  VIII.  show 
these  great  moves  in  the  development  of  the  axe,  which 
began  before  chronology  and  history,  and  has  been  from 
the  first  one  of  man's  chief  aids  in  civiliiing  himself. 

It  does  not  follow  from  such  arguments  as  these  that 
civilization  is  always  on  the  move,  or  that  its  movement  is 
always  progress.  On  the  contrary,  history  teaches  that  it 
remains  stationary  for  long  periods,  and  often  falls  back. 
To  understand  such  decline  of  culture,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  highest  arts  and  the  most  elaborate  arrange- 
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roents  of  society  do  not  always  prevail,  in  fact  they  may  be 
too  perfect  to  hold  their  ground,  for  people  must  have  what 
fits  with  their  circumstances.    There  is  an  instructive  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  a  remark  made  by  an  Englishman  at 
Singapore,  who  noticed  with  surprise  two  curious  trades 
flourishing  there.    One  was  to  buy  old  English-built  ships, 
cut  them  down  and  rig  them  as  junks ;  the  other  was  to  buy 
English  percussion  muskets  and  turn  them  into  old-fashioned 
flintlocks.     At  first  sight  this  looks  like  mere  stupidity,  but 
on  consideration  it  is  seen  to  be  reasonable  enough.     It 
was  so  difficult  to  get  Eastern  sailors  to  work  ships  of 
European  rig,  that  it  answered  better  to  provide  them  with 
the  clumsier  craft  they  were  used  to ;  and  as  for  the  guns,  the 
hunters  far  away  in  the  hot,  damp  forests  were  better  off 
with  gunflints  than  if  they  had  to  carry  and  keep  dry  a 
stock  of  caps.     In  both  cases,  what  they  wanted  was  not 
the  highest  product  of  civilization,  but  something  suited  to 
the  situation  and  easiest  to  be  had.     Now  the  same  rule 
applies  both  to  taking  in  new  civilization  and  keeping  up 
old.    When  the  life  of  a  people  is  altered  by  emigration  into 
a  new  country,  or  by  war  and  distress  at  home,  or  mixture 
with  a  lower  race,  the  culture  of  their  forefathers  may  be 
no  longer  needed  or  possible,  and  so  dwindles  away.    Such 
degeneration  is  to  be  seen  among  the  descendants  of  Por- 
tuguese in  the  East  Indies,  who  have  intermarried  with  the 
natives  and  fallen  out  of  the  march  of  civilization,  so  that 
newly-arrived  Europeans  go  to  look  at  them  lounging  about 
their  mean  hovels  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  tropical  fruits 
and  flowers,  as  if  they  had  been  set  there  to  teach   by 
example  how  man  falls  in  culture  where  the  need  of  effort 
is  wanting.     Another  frequent  cause  of  loss  of  civilization 
is  when  people  once  more  prosperous  are  ruined  or  driven 
from  their  homes,  like  those  Shoshonee  Indians  who  have 
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taken  refuge  from  their  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Rocky  Mounuins,  where  they  now  roam,  called 
Digger  Indians  from  the  wild  roots  they  dig  for  as  part  of 
their  miserable  subsistence.  Not  only  the  degraded  state 
of  such  outcasts,  but  the  loss  of  particular  arts  by  other 
peoples,  may  often  be  explained  by  loss  of  culture  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  For  instance,  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  though  not  a  very  rude  people  when  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  used  only  stone  hatchets  and  knives,  being 
indeed  so  ignorant  of  metal  that  they  planted  the  first  iron 
nails  they  got  from  the  English  sailors,  in  the  hope  of 
raising  a  new  crop.  Possibly  their  ancestors  never  had 
metals,  but  it  seems  as  likely  that  these  ancestors  were  an 
Asiatic  people  to  whom. metal  was  known;  but  who,  through 
emigration  to  ocean^  is}a|)d«  and  separation  from  their 
kinsfolk,  lost  the  use  of  it  and  fell  back  into  the  stone  age. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  ba  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  decline  in  civilization,  but  it  is  here  more  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  order  to  point  out  that  it  in  no  way 
contradicts  the  theory  that  civilization  itself  is  developed 
from  low  to  high  stages.  One  cannot  lose  a  thing  without 
having  had  it  first,  and  wherever  tribes  are  fallen  from  the 
higher  civilization  of  their  ancestors,  this  only  leaves  it  to 
be  accounted  for  how  that  higher  civilization  grew  up. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  wherever  there  are, found 
elaborate  arts,  abstruse  knowledge,  complex  infetitutions, 
these  are  results  of  gradual  development  from  an  earlier, 
simpler,  and  ruder  state  of  life.  No  stage  of  civUization 
comes  into  existence  spontaneously,  but  ^ws  or  is 
developed  out  of  the  stage  before  it  This  is  the  great 
principle  which  every  scholar  must  lay  firm  hold  of,  if  he 
intends  to  understand  either  the  world  he  lives  in  or  the 
history  of  the  past    Let  us  row  see  ])ow  this  bears  on  the 
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antiquity  and  early  condition  of  mankind.     The  monuments 
of  Egyiit  and  Babylonia  show,  that  toward  5,000  years  ago 
certain  nations  had  already  come  to  an  advanced  state  of 
culture.     No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  was  then 
peopled  by  baibarians  and  savages,  as  it  remained  afterwards. 
But  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  there  .vas 
civilization.   The  ancient  Egyptians  had  that  greatest  mark  of 
a  civilized  nation,  the  art  of  writing ;  indeed  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  of  their  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  our  alphabet.      They  were  a  nation  skilled  in 
agriculture,  raising  from  their  fields  fertilized  by  the  yearly 
inundation  those  rich  crops  of  grain  that  provided  subsist- 
ence for  the  dense  population.     How  numerous  and  how 
skilled  in  constructive  art  the  ancient  Egyptians  were,  is 
seen  by  every  traveller  who  looks  on  the  pyramids  which 
have  made  their  name  famous  through  all  history.    The 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  still  ranks  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  a  mountain  of  hewn  limestone  and  syenite,  whose 
size  Londoners  describe  by  saying  that  it  stands  on  a  square 
the  size  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  rises  above  the  hjight 
of  St.  Paul's.    The  perfection  of  its  huge  blocks  and  the 
beautiful  masonrv  of  the  inner  chambers  and  passages  show 
the  skill  not  oiily  of  the  stonecutter  but  of  the  practical 
geometer.    The  setting  of  the  sides  to  the  cardinal  points 
is  so  exact  as  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  excellent 
observers  of  the  elementary  facts  of  astronomy  j  the  day  of 
the  equinox  can  be  taken  by  observing  the  sunset  across 
the  face  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  neighbouring  Arabs  still 
adjust   their  astronomical  dates  by  its  shadow.     As  far 
back  as  anything  is  known  of  them,  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  worked  in  bronze  and  iron,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver. 
So  their  arts  and    habits,  their   sculpture  and  carpentry, 
their  reckoning  and  measuring,  their  system  of  official  life 
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with  iu  governors  and  scribes,  their  religion  with  its  orders 
of  priesthood  anu  its  continual  ceremonies,  all  appear  the 
results  of  long  and  gradual  growth.     What,  perhaps,  gives 
the  highest  idea  of  antiquity,  is  to  look  at  very  early  monu- 
ments, such  as  the  tomb  of  prince  Teto  of  the  4th  dynasty 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  notice  how  Egyptian  culture 
had  even  then  begun  to  grow  stiff  and  traditional     Art 
was  already  reaching  the  stage  when  it  seemed  to  men 
that  no  more  progress  was  possible,  for  their  ancestors  had 
laid  down  the  perfect  rule  of  life,  which  it  was  sin  to  alter 
by  way  of  reform.    Of  the  early  Babylonians  or-CbaUtoans 
less  is  known,  yet  their  monuments  and  inscriptions  show 
how  ancient  and  how  high  was  their  civilization.    Their 
writing  was  in  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  characters,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  the  inventors,  and  which 
their  successors,  the  Assyrians,  learnt  from  them.    They 
were  great  h5lii*l£F?L°f  *^'''**»  ^^^  ^^^  bricks  inscribed  with 
their  kings'  names  remain  as  records  of  their  great  temples, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  dedicated  to  the  god  of  Ur,  at 
the  city  known  to  Biblical  history  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Written  copies  of  their  laws  exist,  so  advanced  as  to  have 
provisions  as  to  the  property  of  married  women,  the  imr 
prisonment  of  a  father  or  mother  for  denying  their  son,  the 
daily  fine  of  a  half-measure  of  com  levied  on  the  master 
who  killed  or  ill-used  his  slaves.    Their  astrology,  which 
made  the  names  of  Chaldsean   and  Babylonian  famous 
ever  since,  led  them  to  make  those  regular  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  gave  rise  to  the  science  of 
astronomy.      The    nation    which   wrote    iu    name    thus 
largely  in  the  book  of   civilization,  dates  back  into  the 
same  period  of  high  antiquity  as    the  Egyptian.    These 
then  are  the  two  nations  whose  culture  is  earliest  vouched 
for  by  inscripUons  done  at  the  vary  time  ol  their  ancient 
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grandeur,  and  therefore  it  is  safer  to  appeal  to  them  than 
to  other  nations  which  can  only  show  as  proofs  of  their 
antiquity  writings  drawn  up  in  far  later  ages.  Looking  at 
their  ancient  civilization,  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
mer.  whose  minds  worked  much  like  our  own.  No  super- 
human powers  were  required  for  the  wori(,  but  just  human 
future  groping  on  by  roundabout  ways,  reaching  great 
results,  yet  not  half  knowing  how  to  profit  by  them  when 
reached ;  solving  the  great  problem  of  writing,  yet  not  see- 
ing how  to  simplify  the  clumsy  hieroglyphics  into  letlef!) ; 
devoting  earnest  thought  to  religion  and  yet  keeping  up 
a  dog  and  cat  worship  which  was  a  jest  even  to  the 
ancients;  cultivating  astronomy  and  yet  remaining  mazed 
in  the  follies  of  astrology.  In  the  midst  of  their  most 
striking  efforts  of  civilization,  the  traces  may  be  discerned 
of  the  barbaric  condition  which  prevailed  before ;  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  are  burial-mounds  like  those  of  pre- 
historic England,  but  huge  in  size  and  built  of  hewn  stone 
or  brick ;  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with  their  pictures  of 
men  and  beasts  and  miscellaneous  things,  tell  the  story  of 
their  own  invention,  how  they  began  as  a  mere  picture- 
writing  like  that  of  the  rude  hunters  of  America.  Thus  it 
appears  that  civilization,  at  the  earliest  dates  where  history 
brings  it  into  view,  had  already  reached  a  level  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  growth  during  a  long  prse-historic 
period.  This  result  agrees  with  the  conclusions  already 
arrived  at  by  the  study  of  faces  and  language. 

Without  attempting  here  to  draw  a  picture  of  life  as  it 
may  have  been  among  men  at  their  first  appearance  on  the 
earth,  it  is  important  to  go  back  as  far  as  such  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  may  fairly  lead  us.  In  judg- 
ing how  mankind  may  have  once  lived,  it  is  also  a  great  help 
to  observe  how  they  are  actually  found  living.     Human 
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life  inay  be  roughly  cUsied  into  three  great  stages,  Sl^^|gs^_ 
^rbaric,  Civili«ed,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows.    The 
lowest  or  sav(K*  >tate  is  that  in  which  man  subsists  on  wild 
plants  and  animals,  neither  tilling  the  soil  nor  domesticating 
creatures  for  his  food.  Savages  may  dwell  in  tropical  forests 
where  the  abundant  fruit  and  game  may  allow  small  dans  to 
live  in  one  spot  and  find  a  living  all  the  year  round,  while 
in  barer  and  colder  regions  they  have  to  lead  a  wandering 
life  in  quest  of  the  wild  food  which  they  soon  exhaust  in 
any  place.    In  making  their  rude  implements,  the  materials 
used  by  savages  are  what  they  find  ready  to  hand,  such 
OS  w.ood,  sloneTand  bone,  but  they  cannot  extract  metal 
from  the  ore,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  Stone  Agf^  Men 
may  be  considered  to  have  risen  into  the  next  or  baH>aric  _ 
sUte  when  they  takejoogriculturc.  With  the  certain  supply 
of  food  which  caVbe  stored^ll  next  hardest,  settled  yimge, 
aad  town. life  is  established,  with  immense  resulte  in  the 
improvement  of  arts,  knowledge,  manners,  and  government. 
PastoroLjribes  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  barbaricstage, 
for  Though  Iheir  life  of  shifting  camp  from  pasture  to 
pasture  may  prevent  settLd  habitation  and  agriculture,  they 
have  from  their  herds  a  constant  supply  of  milk  and  meat. 
Some  barbaric  nations  have  not  come  beyond  using  stone 
implements,  but  most  have  risen  into  the  MetdLJ^ge. 
Lastly,  a'vi7ise_4^Mc  may  be  taken  as  beginning  with  the 
jUtj)CS!iUD&  which  by  recording  history,  law,  knowledge, 
and  religion  for  the  service  of  ages  to  come,  binds  together 
the  past  and  the  future  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  intellectual 
and  moral  progress.   This  classification  of  three  great  stages 
of  culture  is  practically  convenient,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  not  describing  imaginary  states  of  society,  but  such  of 
are  actually  known  to  exist.    So  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
it  seems  that   civilization  has  actually  grown   up  in  the 
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world  tiirough  these  three  stages,  so  that  to  look  nt  a  savage 
of  the  Brazilian  forests,  a  barbarous  New  Zealanderor  Daho- 
man,  and  a  civilized  Kurofxian,  may  ht  the  student's  best 
guide  to  understanding  the  progress  of  civilization,  only  he 
must  be  cautioned  that  the  comparison  is  but  a  guide,  not  a 
full  explanation. 

In  this  way  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  even  in  countries 
now  civilized,  savage  and  low  barbaric  tribes  must  have 
once  lived.  Fortunately  it  is  not  left  altogether  to  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  lives  of  these  rude  and  ancient 
men,  for  many  relics  of  them  are  found  which  may  be  seen 
and  handled  in  museums.  It  has  now  to  be  considered 
what  sort  of  evidence  of  man's  age  is  thus  to  be  had  from 
archaology  and  geology,  and  what  it  proves. 

When  an  antiquary  examines  the  objects  dug  up  m  any 
place,  he  can  generally  judge  in  what  state  of  civilization 
its  inhabitants  have  been.  Thus  if  there  are  found  weapons 
of  bronze  or  iron,  bits  of  fine  pottery,  bones  of  domestic 
cattle,  charred  corn  and  scraps  of  cloth,  this  would  be 
proof  that  people  lived  there  in  a  civilized,  or  at  least  a 
high  barbaric  condition.  If  there  arc  only  rude  implements 
of  stone  and  bone,  but  no  metal,  no  earthenware,  no 
remains  to  show  that  the  land  was  tilled  or  cattle  kept,  this 
would  be  evidence  that  the  country  had  been  inhabited  by 
some  savage  tribe.  One  of  the  chief  (]uestions  to  be  asked 
about  the  condition  of  any  people  is,  whether  they  have 
metal  in  use  for  their  tools  and  weapons.  If  so,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  mstal  age.  If  they  have  no  copper 
or  iron,  but  make  their  hatchets,  knives,  spear-heads,  and 
other  cutting  and  piercing  instruments  of  stone,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  the  stone  age.  Wherever  such  stone  imple- 
ments are  picked  up,  as  they  often  are  in  our  own  ploughed 
fields,  they  prove  that  stone-age  mtn  haix*  once  dwelt  in  the 
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land.  It  i«  un  lu.purtant  tact  that  in  evety  region  of  the 
inhabited  world  ancient  stone  impleuient»  are  thus  found  in 
the  ground,  showing  that  at  some  time  the  inhabitants  were 
in  this  rv8|)«ct  like  the  modern  savages.  In  countries  where 
the  people  have  long  been  metal  workers,  they  have  often  lost 
nil  memory  of  what  these  stone  things  are,  and  tell  fanciful 
stories  to  account  for  their  being  met  with  in  ploughmg  or 
digging.  One  favourite  notion,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  is 
that  the  stone  hntcbets  are  "  thunderbolts  "  fallen  from  the 
sky  with  the  lightning  flash.  It  has  been  imagmed  that  in 
the  East,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  civiliutions,  some 
district  might  be  found  without  any  traces  of  man  having 
lived  there  in  a  state  of  early  rudeness,  so  that  in  this  part 
of  the  world  he  might  have  been  civilized  from  the  first. 
But  it  is  not  so.  In  Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  as  in  other 
lands,  one  may  fit  d  sharp-chipped  flints  which  show  that 
here  also  tribes  in  the  stone  age  once  lived,  before  the 
use  of  metal  brought  in  higher  civilization. 

Whether  it  may  be  considered  or  not  that  Europe  was  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  inhabited  by  the  earliest  tribes  of  men, 
it  so  happens  that  remains  found  in  Europe  furnish  at  pre- 
WQt  the  best  proo''8  of  man's  antic^uity.  To  understand 
these,  it  must  be  explained  that  the  stone  age  liad  an  earlier 
and  a  later  period,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  looking 
at  a  good  collection  of  stone  implements.  Fig.  i  is  in- 
tended to  give  some  idea  of  those  in  use  in  the  later  stone 
age.  The  hatchet  is  neatly  shaped  and  edged  by  rubbing 
on  a  grinding  stone,  as  is  also  the  hammer-head.  The 
spear  and  arrows,  scraper,  and  flake-knife  it  would  have 
been  waste  of  labour  to  grind,  but  they  are  chipped  out  with 
much  skill  On  the  whole,  these  stone  implements  are 
much  like  those  which  the  North  American  Indians  have 
been  using  to  our  own  day.    The  question  is,  how  long  ago 
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tribes  who  made  such  stone  implements  were  living  in 
Kuro|}C.  As  to  thin,  we  may  fairly  Judge  from  the  [>osition 
in  which  they  are  found  iii  l.)f.nmark.  The  forests  of  that 
country  are  muinly  of  beeches,  but  in  the^peat-mosses  lie 
innumerable  trunks  of  oaks,  which  show  that  at  an  earlier 
period  oak  forests  prevailed,  and  dejizoLlUil  there  lie  trunks 
of  pine  trees,  which  show  that  there  were  pine-forests  still 
older  than  the  oak  forests.  Thus  there  have  been  ttusp 
succcNtvfi  foiuLperiods,  the  beech,  the  oak,  and  the 
pine,  and  the  depth  of  the  peat  mosses,  which  in  places 
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is  as  much  as  thirty  feet,  shows  that  the  period  of  the  pjne 
trees  was  tboilMands  of  years  ago.  .While  the  forests  have 
been  changing,  the  condition  of  the  people  living  among 
them  has  changed  also.  The  modern  woodman  cuts  down 
the  beech  trees  with  his  iron  axe,  but  among  the  oak  trunks 
in  the  peat  are  found  bronze  swords  and  shield-bosses,  which 
show  that  the  inhabitantR  of  the  country  were  then  in  the 
bronze  age,  and  lastly,  a  flint  hatchet  taken  out  from  where 
it  lay  still  lower  in  tlie  peat  beneath  the  pine  trunks,  proves 
that  stone-age  men  in  Denmark  lived  in  the  pine-forest 
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perimi,  which  carries  ihem  back  to  high  intic|uit)r.  In 
England,  the  triliei  who  have  left  tuch  none  implementt 
were  in  the  land  before  the  invasion  of  that  Keltic  race 
whom  we  call  the  ancient  Briton*,  and  who  no  doubt  rame 
armed  with  wca|>on»  of  metal.  The  itone  hatchet -blades 
and  arrow-heads  of  the  older  p<i|>ulatiun  lie  scattered 
over  our  country,  hill  and  dale,  moor  and  fen,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  duc|Kr  underground  in  p.*at- 
mosses,  or  Iwds  of  mud  and  silt.  Such  bogs  or  mud-flats 
began  at  a  date  which  chronologists  would  call  ancient.  But 
they  are  what  geologists,  accustomed  to  vaster  periods  of 
time,  consider  modern.  They  belong  to  the  newer  alluvial 
de|)osits,  that  is,  they  were  formed  within  the  times  when 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  flow  of  the  strenms  were  much 
as  they  are  now.  To  get  an  idea  of  this,  one  has  only  to 
look  down  from  a  hillside  into  a  wide  valley  below,  and 
notice  how  its  flat  flooring  of  mud  and  sand,  stretching 
right  across,  must  have  been  laid  down  by  flood-watera 
following  very  much  their  present  course  along  the  main 
atream  and  down  the  side  slopes.  The  people  of  the 
newer  stone  age,  whose  implements  are  seen  in  Fig.  t, 
lived  within  this  historically  ancient,  but  geologically  mod< 
em  period,  and  relics  of  them  are  found  only  in  placet 
where  man  or  nature  could  then  have  placed  them. 

But  there  had  been  a  still  earlier  period  of  the  stone  age, 
when  yet  ruder  tribes  of  men  lived  in  our  parts  of  the  world, 
when  the  climate  and  the  fare  of  the  country  were  strangely 
different  from  the  present  state  of  things.  On  the  slopes  of 
river  valleys  such  .as  that  of  the  Ouse,  in  England,  and  the 
Somme,  in  France,  50  or  100  feet  above  the  present  river- 
banks,  and  thus  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  any  flood 
now,  there  are  beds  of  so-called  drift  gravel.  Out  of  these 
beds  have  been  dug  numerous  rude  implements  of  flint, 
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chip|)ed  into  shape  by  the  hands  of  men  who  had  gained 
no  menn  «!cxtcrity  in  the  art,  as  any  one  will  find  who  will 
try  his  hand  at  making  one,  with  any  tools  he  thinks  fit. 
'I'he  must  remarkable  implements  of  this  earlier  stone  age 
nrj  the  pitku  or  hatchets  shown  in  Fig.  ».  The  coarseness 
of  their  fiiiiKh,  and  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  grinding 
even  at  the  edges  of  hacking  or  cuttinj^  instruments,  show 
that  the  makers  had  not  come  nearly  to  the  skill  of  the  later 
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■tone  age.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  im- 
plements, and  the  periods  they  belong  to,  by  the  terms 
introduced  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  palaeolithic  and  neolithic, 
that  is  "old-stone  "  and  "  new-stone."  Looking  now  at  the 
highgravel-beds  inwhich  palaeolithic  implcmentssuch  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  a  occur,  it  is  evident  from  their  position  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  water-action  which  it  now 
laying  down  and  shifting  sand-banks  and  mud-flats  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  nor  with  the  present  rain-wash  which 
scours  the  surface  of  the  hillsides.  They  must  have  been 
deposited  in  a  former  period  when  the  condition  of  land 
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■nd  water  wm  'liflFereni  from  whftt  il  U  now.     How  far  ihi* 
•utc  of  thing*  WM  liue  to  the  vulleyt  not  Itcing  yet  "ui  out 
to  near  their  prcwnt  tlcpth,  to  the  whole  country  \yii>m  UtWiet 
above  iht  Malevrl   or  to  the  nvem  being  vaitly  larger  titan 
at  pretcnt  from  the  heavier  rainfall  of  a  |tluviat  (Mrriod.  it 
woulil  bo  raising  too  intricate  geological  *|ue«tifMiii  to  tit** 
CUM  here.   Geology  thowi  the  old  lirift-gravela  Kt  bcbng  to 
time*  when  the  glacial  or  icy  period  with  its  arctic  climate 
was  |Ni»iing,  or  had  (MiHed  away,  in  Kuro|)e.     From  the 
bonei  and  teeth  found  with  the   flint   implements  in  the 
gravel  b«da,  it  h  known  what  animaU  inhabited  the  land  at 
tiiw«  lame  time  with  the  men  uf  the  old  itone  a({e.    The 
mammoth,   or  huge  woolly  elephant,  and  icveral   kind* 
of  rlilnoceroa,  alto  extinct,  browsed  on  the  branchea  of 
the  forest  tree*,  and  a  ipeciet  of  hippopotamus  much 
like  that  at  present  living  frequented  the   rfvers.     The 
musk-ox  and  the  grixxly  bear,  which  England  harboured 
in  this  remote  period,  may  still  be  hunted  in  the   Rocfcy 
Mountains,  but  the  ancient  CAVfi-bear,  which  was  one  of 
the  dang.rous  wild  beasts  of  our  land,  i^  no  longer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    The  British  lion  was  of  a  laiger 
breed  than  those  now  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  perhaps  than 
those  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  prowling  in  Macedonia 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  falling  on  the  camels  of  Xerxes' 
army.    Ti  judge  by  such  signs  as  the  presence  of  the  rein- 
deer, and  the  mammoth  with  its  hairy  coat,  the  <Jimaf  of 
Europe  waa  severer  than  now,  perhaps  like  that  of  Siberia. 
How  long  man  had  been  in  the  land  there  i»  no  clear  evi- 
dence.   For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  lasted  on  from  an 
earlier  and  more   genial  period,  or  he   may  have  only 
lately  migrated   into   Europe  from  some  warmer  region. 
Implements  like  his  are  not  unknown  in  A«ia,  as  where  in 
Southern   India,  above  Madras,  there  lies  ^l  the  foot  of 
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the  Roitern  Ghiu  a  Itrrore  of  irony  rUy  or  Ittcrilt,  coi»> 
taining  stone  iroplcmcnu  of  very  tiroilar  make  to  thoee  of 
the  (iii(t-ni«n  in  K.uro|w. 

Theae  F.urupean  Mvoget  of  the  mattuaoth-peiimi  rcnortrd 
much  to  thcltcr  at  the  foot  of  overhanging  <  litf*,  and  to 
caverni  such  a«  Kent'i  Hole  near  Tori|uay,  where  the 
implement*  of  the  men  and  the  lione*  of  the  b«a»t*  are 
found  together  in  abundant  e.  In  Central  France  e»|>ccially, 
the  examination  of  tuch  bone-cave*  ha*  brought  to  light 
evidence  of  the  whole  way  of  lif  j  of  a  group  of  ancient 
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tribes.  The  reindeer  which  h*ve  now  retreated  to  high 
northern  latitu^JeiTWcre  then  plentiful  in  France,  a*  appear* 
from  their  bone*  and  antler*  imbedded  with  remain*  of  the 
mammoth  under  the  atalagmite  floor*  of  the  cave*  of 
Perigord.  With  them  are  found  rude  *tone  hatchet*  and 
•crapera,  pounding-atone*,  bone  apear-heads,  awl*,  arrow* 
*traightener*,  and  other  objects  t>elonging  (o  a  life  like  that 
of  the  mo<lern  E*quimaux  who  hunt  the  reindeer  on  the 
coa*t*  of  Hudson'*  liay.  Like  the  Esquimaux  al*o,  theae 
early  French  and  Swi**  *avr.ge*  *|)ent  their  lei*ure  time  in 
carving  figure*  of  animal*.  Among  many  *uch  figure*  found 
in  the  French  caves  i*  a  mammoth,  Fig.  3,  scratched  on  « 
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piece  of  its  own  ivory,  so  as  to  touch  off  neatly  the  shaggy 
hair  and  huge  curved  tusks  which  distinguish  the  mammoth 
from  other  species  of  elephant.  There  has  been  also  found 
a  rude  representation  of  a  man,  Fig.  4,  grouped  with  two 
horses'  heads  and  a  snake  or  eel;  this  is  interesting  as 
being  the  most  ancient  human  portrait  known. 

Thus  it  appears  that  man  of  the  older  stone  age  was 
already  living  when  the  floods  went  as  hig'i  above  our 
present  valley-flats  as  the  lops  of  the  high  trees  growing 
there  now  reach,  and  when  the  climate  was  of  that  Laplar.d 
kind  suited  to  the  woollv  mammoth  and  the  reindeer,  and 


Fig.  4.-Sketch  of  man  onJ  horse*  fr.im  cave  (Lortct  and  Chriiiy), 
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the  rest  of  the  un-English  looking  group  of  animals  now 
perished  out  of  this  region,  or  extinct  altogether.  From 
all  that  is  known  of  the  slowness  with  which  such  altera- 
tions take  place  anywhere  in  the  lie  of  the  land,  the 
climate,  and  the  wild  animals,  we  cannot  suppose  changes 
so  vast  to  have  happened  without  a  long  lapse  of  time 
before  the  newer  stone  age  came  in,  when  the  streams  had 
settled  down  to  near  their  present  levels,  and  the  climate  and 
the  wild  creatures  had  become  much  as  they  were  within  the 
historical  period.  It  is  also  plain  from  the  actual  remains 
found,  that  these  most  ancient  known  tribes  were  wild 
hunters  and  fishers,  such  as  wc  should  now  class  as  savages. 
It  Is  best,  however,  not  to  apply  to  them  the  term  primitive 
men,  as  this  might  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  were 
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the  first  men  who  appeared  on  earth,  or  at  least  like  them. 
The  life  the  men  of  the  mammoth-period  must  have 
led  at  Abbeville  or  Torquay,  shows  on  the  face  of  it 
reasons  against  its  being  man's  primitive  life.  These  old 
stone-age  men  are  more  likely  to  have  been  tribes  whose 
ancestors  while  living  under  a  milder  climate  gained  some 
rude  skill  in  the  arts  of  procuring  food  and  defending  them- 
selves, so  that  afterwards  they  were  able  by  a  hard  struggle 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  harsh  weather  and  fierce  beasts 
of  the  quaternary  period. 

How  long  ago  this  period  was,  no  certain  knowledge  is 
yet  to  be  had.  Some  geologists  have  suggested  twenty 
thousand  years,  while  others  say  a  hundred  thousand  or 
more,  but  these  are  guesses  made  where  there  is  no  scale 
to  reckon  time  by.  It  is  safest  to  be  content  at  present  to 
regard  it  as  a  geological  period  lying  back  out  of  the  ran^'c 
of  chronology.  It  is  thought  by  several  eminent  geologists 
that  stones  shaped  by  man,  and  therefore  proving  his  pre- 
sence, occur  in  England  and  France  in  beds  deposited 
before  the  last  glacial  period,  when  much  of  the  continent 
lay  submerged  under  an  icy  sea,  where  drifting  icebergs 
dropped  on  what  is  now  dry  land  their  huge  boulders  of 
rock  transported  from  distant  mountains.  This  cannot  be 
taken  as  proved,  but  if  true  it  would  immensely  increase 
our  estimate  of  man's  age.  At  any  rate  the  conclusive 
proofs  of  man's  existence  during  the  quaternary  or  mam- 
moth period  do  not  even  bring  us  into  view  of  the  remoter 
time  when  human  life  first  b^an  on  earth.  Thus  geology 
establishes  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  science  of  anthropology.  Until  of  late,  while  it  used 
to  be  reckoned  by  chronologists  that  the  earth  and  man 
^  were  less  than  6,ooo  years  old,  the  science  of  geology  could 
hardly  exist,  there  being  no  room  for  its  long  processes  of 
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building  up  the  strata  containing  the  remains  of  its  vast 
successions  of  plants  and  animals.  These  are  now  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  that  geological  time  extends  over  millions 
of  years.  It  is  true  that  man  teaches  back  comparatively 
little  way  into  this  immense  lapse  of  time.  Yet  his  first 
appearance  on  earth  goes  back  to  an  age  compared  with 
which  the  ancients,  as  we  call  them,  are  bat  modems.  The 
few  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  only  take  us  back 
to  a  preehistoric  period  of  untold  length,  during  which  took 
place  the  primary  distribution  of  mankind  over  the  earth 
and  the  development  of  the  great  races,  the  formation  of 
speech  and  the  settlement  of  the  great  families  of  language, 
and  the  growth  of  culture  up  to  the  levels  of  the  old  world 
nations  of  the  East,  the  forerunners  and  founders  of  modern 
civilized  life. 

Having  now  sketched  what  history,  archKology,  and 
geology  teach  as  to  man's  age  and  course  on  the  earth, 
we  shall  proceed  in  the  following  chapters  to  describe  more 
fully  Man  and  his  varieties  as  they  appear  in  natural 
history,  next  examining  the  nature  and  growth  of  Language, 
and  afterwards  the  development  of  the  knowledge,  arts,  and 
institutions,  which  make  up  Civilization. 
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To  understand  rightly  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
and  to  compare  our  own  limbs  and  organs  with  those  of  other 
Inimals,  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  will  not  be  attempted  hete  to  draw  up  an 
abstract  of  these  sciences,  for  which  such  handbooks 
should  be  studied  as  Huxley's  Elementary  Physiology  and 
Mivart's  Elementary  Anatomy.  But  it  will  be  useful  to 
give  a  slight  outline  of  the  evidence  as  to  man's  place  in 
the  animal  world,  which  may  be  done  without  requiring; 
special  knowledge  in  the  reader. 

That  the  bodies  of  other  animals  more  or  less  correspond 
in  structure  to  our  own  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  begin 
to  learn  in  the  nursery.  Boys  playing  at  horses,  one  on 
all-fours  and  the  other  astride  on  his  back,  have  already 
some  notion  how  the  imagined  horse  matches  a  real  one 
as  to  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  mouth  and  teeth,  back  and 
legs.  If  one  questions  a  country  lad  sitting  on  a  stile 
watching  the  hunters  go  by,  he  knows  well  enough  that 
the  huntsman  and  his  horse,  the  hounds  and  the  hare  th>.y 
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nre  chasing,  aro  all  creatures  built  up  on  the  same  kind 
of  bony  scaffolding  or  skeleton,  that  their  life  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  similar  organs,  lungs  to  breathe  wiih,  a  stomach 
to  digest  the  food  taken  in  by  the  mouth  and  gullet,  a 
heart  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  vessels,  while  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  nostrils  receive  in  them  all  in  like  manner  the 
impressions  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.     Very  likely  the 
peasant  has  taken  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course  without 
cvjr  reflecting  on  it,  and  even  more  educated  people  arc 
apt  to  do  the  same.     Had  it  come  as  a  new  discovery,  it 
would  have  set  any  intelligent  mind  thinking  what  must  be 
the  tie  or  connexion  between  creatures  thus  form.-d  as  it 
were  on  one  original  pattern,  only  varied  in  different  modes 
for  different  ends.     The  scientific  comparison  of  animals, 
even  when  made  in  the  most  elemmtary  way,  does  at  once 
bring  this  great  problem  before  our  minds.     In  some  cases, 
more  exact  knowledge  shows  that  the  first  rough  comparison 
of  man  and  beast  may  want  correction.     For  instance, 
when  a  man's  skeleton  and  a  horse's  are  set  side  by  side, 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  horse's  knee  and  hock  do  not 
answer,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  to  our  elbow  and  knee, 
but  to  our  wrist  and  ankle.     The  examination  of  the  man's 
limb  and  the  horse's  leads  to  a  further  and  remarkable 
conclusion,  that  the  horse's  fore-  and  hind  leg  really  cor 
respond  to  a  man's  arm  and  leg  in  which  all  the  fingers  and 
toes  should  have  become  useless  and  shrunk  away,  except 
one  finger  and  one  toe,  which  are  left  to  be  walked  upon, 
with  the  nail  become  a  hoof.    The  general  law  to  be  learnt 
from  the  series  of  skeletons  in  a  natural  history  museum,  is 
that  through  order  after  order  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  beasts, 
up   to   man   himself,  a  common  type  or  pattern  may  be 
traced,  belonging  to  all  animals  which  are  vertebrate,  that 
is,  which  have  a  backbone.    Limbs  may  still  be  recognised 
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though  their  shape  and  service  have  changed,  and  though 
they  may  even  have  dwindled  into  remnants,  as  if  left  not 
for  use,  but  to  keep  up  the  old  model.  Thus,  although  a 
perch's  skeleton  differs  so  much  from  a  man's,  its  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  still  correspond  to  arms  and  legs.  Snakes 
are  mostly  limbless,  yet  there  are  forms  which  connect 
them  with  the  quadrupeds,  as  for  instance,  the  boa-con- 
strictor's skeleton  shows  a  pair  of  rudimentary  hind-legs. 
The  Greenland  whale  has  no  visible  hind-limbs,  and 
its  fore-limbs  are  paddles  or  flippers,  yet  when  dissected, 
the  skeleton  shows  not  only  remnants  of  what  in  man 
would  be  the  leg-bones,  but  the  flipper  actually  has  within 
it  the  set  of  bones  which  belong  to  the  human  arm  and 
hand.  It  is  popularly  considered  that  man  is  especially 
distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  not  having  a  tail ; 
yet  the  tail  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  human  skeleton, 
represented  by  the  last  tapering  vertebrae  of  the  spine. 

All  these  are  animals  now  living.  But  geology  shows 
that  in  long-past  age^  the  earth  has  been  inhabited  by 
species  different  from  those  at  present  existing,  and  yet 
evidently  related  to  them.  In  the  tertiary  period,  Australia 
was  distinguished  as  now  by  its  marsupial  or  pouched 
animals,  but  these  were  not  of  any  present  species,  and 
mostly  far  larger;  even  the  tallest  kangaroo  now  to  be 
seen  is  a  puny  creature  in  comparison  with  the  enormous 
extinct  diprotodon,  whose  iskuU  was  three  feet  long.  So 
in  South  America  there  lived  huge  edentate  animals,. now 
poorly  represented  by  the  sloths,  anteaters  and  arma- 
dillos, to  be  seen  in  our  Zoological  Garden?.  Elephants 
are  found  fossil  in  the  miocene  ti»-posits,  but  the  species 
were  all  different  from  those  in  Africa  and  India  now.  These 
are  common  examples  of  the  great  principle  now  received 
by  all  zoologists,  that  from  remote  geological  antiquity 
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there  Havc  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  earlh  new  species 
of  animals,  so  for  similar  to  those  which  came  before  th,m 
as  to  look  as  if  the  old  types  had  been  altered  to  fit  new 
conditions  of  life,  the  earliei  forms  then  tending  to  die  out 
and  disappear.    This  relation  between  the  older  species  of 
vertebrate  animals  and  the  newer  sjHJcies  which  have  sup- 
planted them,  is  a  matter  of  actual  observation,  and  beyond 
dispute.     Many  zoologists,  now  perhaps  the  majority,  go  a 
step  farther  than  this,  not  only  acknowledging  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  new  species  and  the  old,  but  seeking 
to  explain  it  by  the  hypothesis  of  descent  or  development, 
now  often  called,  from  its  great  modem  expounder,  the 
Darwinian  theory.     The  formation  of  breeds  or  varieties  of 
animals  being  an  admitted  fact,  it  is  argued  that  natural  vatia- 
tion  under  changed  conditions  of  life  can  go  for  enough  to 
produce  new  species,  which  by  better  aaaptation  to  climate 
and  circumstinces  may  supplant  the  old.    On  this  theory, 
the  present  kangaroos  of  Australia,  sloths  of  South  America, 
and  elephants  of  India,  are  not  only  the  successors  but  the 
actual  descendants  of  extinct  ones,  and  the  fossil  bones  of 
tertiary  horse  like  animals  with  three  toed  and  four  toeil 
feet  show  what  the  remote  ancestors  of  our  horses  were 
like,  in  ages  before  the  unused  toes  dwindled  to  the  splint- 
bones  which  represent  them  in  the  horse's  leg  now.     Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  descent,  when  several  species  of 
animals  living  at  the  same  time  show  close  resemblance  in 
structure,  it  is  inferred  that  this  resemblance  must  have  been 
inherited  by  all  from  one  ancestral  species.    Now  of  all  the 
mammalia,  or  animals  which  suckle  their  young,  those 
whose  structure  brings  them  closest  to  man  are  the  apes 
or   monkeys,  and  among  these  the    caUihinft  or   near- 
nostrilled  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  among  these  the 
group  calbd  anthro];>oid  or  Jnanlike,  which  inhabit  tropical 
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foresU  from  Africa  to  the  Kastern  Archipelago.  By  r>ow 
comparing  their  skeL'tonH,  it  will  be  Recn  that  in  any  scale 
of  nature  or  scheme  of  creation  these  animals  must  be 
placed  in  somewhat  close  relation  to  man.  No  comi)etcnt 
anatomist  who  has  examined  thu  bodily  structure  of  these 
apes  considers  it  possible  that  man  ran  be  descended  from 
any  of  them,  but  according  to  the  iloctrine  of  descent  they 
appear  as  the  nearest  existing  offshoots  from  the  same 
primitive  stock  whence  man  also  came. 

Professor  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  in  which  this 
anatomical  comparison  is  made,  contains  a  celebrated  draw- 
ing which  is  copied  in  Fig.  5  as  the  readiest  means  of  show- 
ing how  the  anthropoid  apes  correspond  bone  for  bone  with 
ourselves.     At  the  same  time  it  illustrates  some  main  points 
in  which  their  bodily  actions  are  unlike  ours.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  child  first  takes  on  him  the  dignity  of  man 
when  he  leaves  off  going  on  all-fours.     But  in  fact,  stand- 
ing and  walking  upright  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  training; ; 
it  belongs  to  the  arrangement   of  the  human   body  being 
different  from  that  of  (luadrujieds.     The  limbs  of  the  Ao% 
or  cow  are  so  proportioned  as  to  bring  them  down  on  all- 
'-.urs,  and  this  is  to  a  less  degree  the  case  with  the  apes, 
while  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  growing  child  are  lifted 
toward  the  erect  altitude  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of 
the  lower  limbs.     Though  man's  standing  upright  requires 
continued  muscular  effort,  he  is  so  built  as  to  keep  his 
balance  more  readily  than  other  animals    in  this   posi- 
ton.     It   may  be  noticed   from  the   figure   how   in   man 
the  opening  at  the  base  of  the  skull   (occipital  foramen) 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes  up  into  the  brain, 
is  farther  to  the  front  than  in  the  apes,  so  that  his  skull, 
instead  of  pitching  forward,  is  balanced  on  the  top  of  the 
atlas  vertebra  (so  called  from  Atbi  supporting  the  globe). 
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The  figure  showH  nUo  the  S-like  curvature  of  man's  spir.o, 
ond  how  the  Iwny  |)clvis  or  basin  (or.m  a  broad  support 
for  his  intestines  as  he  stands  upright,  in  whit  h  attitude  the 
feet  serve  as   l»  ^cs  enabling  the  legs  to  larry  the  trunk. 
Thus  the  creel    jiosturc,  only  imitated  with  tlittkult  effort 
by  the  showmiurs  |>erforming  animals,  is  to  man  easy  and 
unconstrained.'    Not   through    great   differences   of  struc- 
ture, but  by  adjustments  of  bones  ond  muscKs,  the  fure- 
and  hind-  limbs  of  quadrupeds  work  in  accord,   while  in 
man,  whose  muscular  adaptation  is  for  going  on  his  legN 
there  is  no  such  reciprocal  action  between  the  legs  and 
arms.      Of  the  monkey  tribes  many  walk   fairly  on   all- 
fours  as  (iuadru|)eds,   with   legs    l)ent,   arms  s  raightened 
forward,  soles  and  palms  touching  the  ground.     But  the 
higher  man-like  a|)es  are  adapted  by  their  structure  for  a 
climbing  life  among  the  trees,  whose  branches  they  grasp 
with  feet  and  hands.     When  the  orang-utan  takes  to  the 
ground  he  shambles  clumsily  along,  generally  f  utting  down 
the  outer  edge  of  the  feel  and  the  bent  knuckles  of  the 
hands.     The  orang  and  gorilla  have  the  .curious  habit  of 
resting  on  their  bent  fists,  so  as  to  draw  their  bodies  forward 
between  their  long  arms,  like  a  cripple  between  his  crutches. 
The  nearest  approach  that  apes  naturally  make  to  the  erect 
attitude,  is  where  the  gibbon  will  go  along  on  its  feet, 
touching  the  ground  with  its  knuckles  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  or  will  run  some  distance  with  its  arms 
thrown  back  al)Ove  its  head  to  keep  the  balance,  or  when  the 
gorilla  will  rise  on  its  legs  and  rush  forward  to  attack.     All 
these  modes  of  locomotion  may  be  understood  from  the 
skeletons  in  the  figure.     The  apes  thus  present  interesting 
intermediate  stages  between  quadruped  and  bijied.  But  only 
man  is  so  formed  that,  using  his  feet  to  carry  him,  he  has 
his  hands  free  for  their  special  work. 
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In  comparing  man  with  the  lower  animalw,  it  i»  wrong  to 
net  down  hi*  preeminence  entirely  to  his  mind,  with<iut 
noticing  the  luiteriority  of  hi*  limbs  ah  instruments  for 
practicnl  arts.  If  ono  looks  at  the  illustrations  to  "  Reynard 
the  Fox,"  where  the  artist  does  his  best  to  repa-sent  the 
lion  holding  a  sceptre,  the  she-wolf  flirting  a  fan,  or  the  fox 
writing  a  letter ;  what  he  really  shows  is,  ho\'  ill  ada|>led  the 
limbs  of  (iuadru|>eds  arc  to  such  actions.  Man's  being  the 
"  tool-using  animal "  is  due  to  his  having  hands  to  use  the 
tool  u  well  a»  mind  to  invent  it ;  and  only  the  apci,  M 


a  » 

fia.  6,-41,  haaJ,  t,  fjoi,  of  chIai|»niM  (af  tr  Vogi) ;  e,  lumd,  /  fe)i,  of  sum. 

most  nearly  approaching  man  in  their  limb^  can  fairly 
imitate  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  a  spoon  or  a  knife. 
In  Fig.  6  the  hand  and  foot  of  the  chimpanzee  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  man.  Here  the  ape's  foot  ^  looks 
so  like  a  hand,  that  many  naturalists  have  classed  the  higher 
apes  under  the  name  of  four-handed  animals,  or  guadrumana. 
In  anatomical  structure  it  is  a  foot,  but  it  is  a  prehensile  or 
grasping  foot,  able  to  clip  or  pinch  an  object  by  setting  the 
great  toe  thumb-wise  against  the  others,  which  the  human 
foot  d,  cannot  do.  It  is  true  that  among  people  who  go 
barefoot  the  great  toe  is  not  quite  so  helpless  a*  that  of  a 
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))unt-wear!ng  European.  With  the  naked  foot  the  sava;^ 
Australian  pii  Icn  up  liiit  i<t|)ear,  and  the  Hindu  tailor  hold;*  hit 
cloth  at  he  itqualK  Kewing.  The  ulmvc  drawing  in  purposely 
taken,  not  from  the  frei  fiMJt  of  the  Kavatte,  hut  from  tho 
Luro|)can  foot  cram|ied  hy  the  xtifT  leather  ImioI,  bcrauv: 
thii  thowi  in  the  utmoxt  way  the  « ontru^t  ttetween  a|)e  and 
man.  In  the  &\k,  it  in  seen  that  Imth  the  hamU  and  feet 
gain  their  suitability  for  a  tree-elimbing  life  at  the  Iohh  of 
their  suitability  for  walking  on  the  ground.  Ihit  man's 
U)>[)er  and  lower  extremities  have  l)ei°ome  differentiated  or 
>;i«cialised  in  two  opiMisite  ways,  the  human  foot  bc<  oming 
a  stepping-machinc  with  less  grasping- power  than  the  ajic* 
foot,  while  the  human  hand  comeu  to  excel  the  a|>c-hand  ai 
a  special  organ  for  feeling,  holding,  and  handling.  The  figure 
t  shows  the  longer  and  freely-acting  thumb  ami  the  wider 
flexible  |)alm  in  man,  the  sensitive  cushions  at  nur  fmger* 
ends  also  giving  us  greater  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  most 
instructive  to  visit  the  monkey-house  at  the  Zoological 
(lardens  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  hands  of  high  and 
low  kinds.  The  hand  of  the  marmoset  with  its  five 
claw-nailed  digits,  is  a  mere  grasping  instrument  hardly 
caimble  of  handling.  Other  low  monkeys  have  the  thumbs 
small  and  not  opposable,  that  is,  their  ends  do  not 
meet  those  of  the  other  fingers,  whereas  the  thumbs  oi  the 
higher  apes  are  (as  the  figure  shows)  opposable  like  ours, 
How  far  the  value  of  the  hand  as  a  mechanical  instrument 
depends  on  this  opposability,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
by  using  his  hand  with  the  thumb  stiff.  It  is  plain  that 
man's  hand,  enabling  him  to  shape  and  wield  weaimns  and 
tools  to  subdue  nature  to  his  own  ends,  is  one  cause  of 
his  standing  first  among  animals.  It  is  not  so  obvious,  but 
it  is  true,  that  his  intellectual  development  must  have  been 
in  no  small  dejree  gained  by  the  use  of  his  handi.     From 
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handling  ohjcrtt,  puttinij  llum  in  (ItfTcrcnt  puiitlion*,  an<l 
MtlinK  thcin  iitlc  by  »itlc,  h«  wtt»  k<l  to  Ihotw  wmpUnt 
kirnU  uf  <oni|>jrini(  and  incaiitrinK  wl)it:h  arc  the  fint 
elcmcnl»  of  vxn  I  knowU-tlgc,  or  •«  a-ncr. 

()u««»»r«ll>',  the  nliajJKy  *'*•'  "'  *''«  •I*"  «•»""«»'»'»  *'•*»  <•!« 
lomparativc  nakcdncM  of  the  hun-.an  itkia  In  man  at  in 
Ijrtir  animaU,  ihi-  thauh  of  Imtr  imlccd  ft)rii«  an  effective 
Hhcltcr  to  the  head.  'Ih?  hairy  fringe  round  the  human 
mouth  in  the  atlult  male  hn  in  i»on»e  ra«  e»  a  Mrong  growtli, 
•R  in  the  I'uro|)ean  or  'he  native  «)f  Au»trali<».  Hut  in 
other*,  A%  the  Afriran  regro  and  the  io-« ailed  Anuri«an 
Indian,  the  wanly  (lu.  hair  look»  a>  though  it  hud  dwindled 
tu  the  mere  remnant  of  a  fuller  growth.  Ixxiked  at  in  this 
way,  the  hairy  |K»t(  hen  on  the  I'.nKliiihman'H  hrea»t  and  limb*, 
t;>ough  practic  ally  of  no  im|)ortance,  are  an  object  of « iirioun 
interest  to  the  naturaliita  who  con»ider  them  reli«»  from 
the  leniote  peritxl  when  mon'»  anrcitrni  itotk  had  a  fuller 
hairy  covering,  who»c  want  it  now  nupplied  by  artificial 
nhelter  Huited  to  neaHon  and  i:limate.  It  i»  interenting 
to  notice  thot  there  are  nome  few  human  beingn  to  b« 
met  with,  whoiie  face*  and  bodies  ore  largely  covered 
with  long  shaggy  hair.  Such  a  face-covering  hiden  the 
play  of  feature— thot  exprc»iive  mean*  of  intercournc  be- 
tween mind  and  mind  Had  the  akelctcmi  of  a|)es  and 
man  in  our  figure  been  clothed  with  flesh,  wo  should 
have  seen  plainly  the  signs  of  man's  higher  or  inisation  in 
the  flexible  versatile  features,  in  whose  movemetitH  and  folds 
arc  symbolised  the  pleasures  and  pain:«,  the  lovcx  and  hatcN 
of  every  phase  of  human  life.  How  coarse  and  clumsy  are 
the  corresponding  changes  of  face  in  the  monkey-tribes, 
such  M  the  drawing  back  of  the  comera  of  the  mouth  and 
wrinkling  of  the  lower  eyelid  which  constitute  an  ape's 
smile,  or  the   rise  and  fall  of  the  baboon's  eyebrows  and 
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forehca«l  in  anner.  The  visitor  from  some  other  planet,  so 
often  iniaK>'>^'<l  ^*  loniinij  to  our  earth  and  formiiiK  hi* 
jiiilKnient*  by  what  he  H-(  \  iiiiKht  Wilt  iliirern  in  the 
ilitfercru  e  between  man's  fare  and  the  j;  )rilla's  inu</Ui 
some  measure  of  the  diM  repuni  y  wiiliin. 

The    br.iiii   iH'iii^   the    instrument    or    or^:in    of   miml, 

anatomists   <  oinparing    the  bruins  of  antmaU   have  looked 

for  well'm.irked  dislim  tiims  lietween  the  less  and  the  more 

intelliKent.     In  the  natural  unter  of  Primates  to  which  man 

belongs  with  the  monkeys  and  lemurs,  the  series  of  bruins 

shows  a  remar  able   rise   or   cleveh>|»nienl    from    lower   to 

higher  forms.     The  lemur  has  a  small  und  coniparutivcly 

smonth    brain,    whereas    the   high   anthrn|H>id    a|tt's   have 

brains  whii  h  strikingly  approach  man  s.     In  lai  t  the  lemur 

has  very  little  mind  in  c  omiKirison  with  the  uigacioiis  and 

teachable  thim|)an/ee  or  orang-utan.      Ihit  man's  reason 

so  vastly  siirjiasses  that  of  the  highest  n|)es,  that  naturalists 

have  wondered  at  the  likeness  of  their  brain  to  ours,  which 

is   illustrated    in  the  aeeomjwnying    Fig.    7,   representing 

the  brain  of  the  chiin|>nn.ei'  «i,  and  of  man  />,  whole  on 

the  \v{i  to  show  the  convolutions,  and  cut  across  on  the 

right  to  ex|M)se  the  interior.     To  compare  their    strutturc 

the  two  brains  are  drawn  of  the  same  size,  but  in  fact  the 

rhim|mnzee  bruin  is  much  smaller  than  the  hiimaa     It  is 

one  great  difference  between  man  and  the  anthro|M>id  apes, 

that  his  brain  exceeds  theirs  in  ({uantity;  in  A  rough  way 

he  has  three  jjounds  of  brain  to  their  one.     It  is  seen  also 

that  in  the  aini-biain  the  lobes  or  hemispheres  have  fewer 

and  simpler  windings  than  the  more  complex  convolutions 

of  the  human  brain,  which  in  general  outline  they  resemble 

Now  both  size  and  complexity   mean   mind-iK)wer.     The 

IoImis  of  the  brain  consist  within  of  the  "white   mjitter" 

with  its  innumerable  fibres  carrying  nerve  currents,  while 
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the  outer  coating  is  formed  of  the  "grey  matter,"  contain- 
ing the  brain-corpuscles  or  cells  from  which  the  fibres  issue, 
and  which  are  centres  through  which  the  combinations  are 
made  which  we  are  conscious  of  as  thoughts.  As  the 
coating  of  grey  matter  follows  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
down  into  the  fissures,  it  is  evident  that  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  convolutions,  combined  with  greater 
actual  si/e  of  brain,  furnishes  man  with  a  vastly  more 
extensive  and  intricate  thinking-apparatus  than  the  animals 
nearest  below  him  in  the  order  of  nature. 

Having  looked  at  some  of   the  important  differences 
between  the  bodies  of  man  and  lower  animals,  we  may 
venture  to  ask  the  still  harder  question,  How  far  do  their 
minds  work  like  ours  ?     No  full  answer  can  be  given,  yet 
there  are  some  well  ascertained  points  to  judge  by.     To 
begin,  it  is  clear  that  the  simple  processes  of  sense,  will, 
and  action,  are  carried  on  in  man  by  the   same   bodily 
machinery  as  in  other  high  vertebrate  animals.     How  like 
their  organs  of  sense  are,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  anatomist 
who  dissects  a  bullock's  eye  as  a  substitute  for  a  man's,  to 
show  how  the  picture  of  the  outer  world  is  thrown  by  the 
lenses  on  the  retina  or  screen,  into  which  spread  the  end- 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  leading  into  the  brain.     Not  but 
what  the  touch,  sight,  and  other  senses  in  the  various  orders 
of  animals  have  their  special  differences,  as  where  the  eagle's 
eyes  are  focussed  to  see  small  objects  far  beyond  man's 
range,  while  the  horse's  eyes  aie  so  set  in  his  hpad  that 
they  do  not  converge  like  ours,  and  he  must  practically 
have  two  pictures  of  the  two  sides  of  the  road  to  deal 
with.     Such  special  differences,  however,  make  the  general 
resemblance  all  the  more  striking.    Next,  the  nervous  system 
in  beast  and  man  shows  the  same  common  plan,  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  forming  a  central  nervous  organ,  to  which 
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tile  sen^ory  nerves  convey  the  messages  of  the  senses,  and 
from  which  the  motor  nerves  carry  the  currents  causing 
muscular  contraction  and  movement.     The  involuntary  acts 
of  animals  are  like  our  own,  as  when  the  sleeping  dog  draws 
his  leg  back  jf  it  is  touched,  much  as  his  master  would  do, 
and  when  awake,  both  man  and  beast  wink  when  a  finger 
l)retends  to  strike  at  their  eyes.     If  we  go  on  to  voluntary 
actions,  done  with  conscious  will  and  thought,  the  lower 
creatures  can  for  some  distance  keep  company  with  man- 
kind.    At  the  Zoological  Gardens  one  may  sometimes  see 
a  handful  of  nuts  divided  between  the  monkeys  inside  the 
bars  and  the  children  outside,  and  it  is  instructive  to  notice 
how  nearly  both  go  through  the  same  set  of  movements, 
looking,  approaching,  elbowing,  grasping,  cracking,  munch- 
ing, swallowing,  holding  out  their  hands  for  more.     Up  to 
this  level,  the  monkeys  show  all  the  mental  likeness  to  man 
that  their  bodily  likeness  would  lead  us  to  exjject.     Now  we 
know  that  in  the  scramble,  there  passes  in  the  children's 
minds  a  great    deal  besides  the  mere  sight  and  feel  of 
the  nuts,  and  the  will  to  take  and  eat  them.     Between  the 
s.-nsation  and  action  there  takes  place  thought   To  describe 
it  simply,  the  boy  knows  a  nut  by  s'glit,  wishes  to  renew  the 
pleasant  taste  of  former  nuts,  and  directs  his  hands  and 
mouth  to  grasp,  crack,  and  eat     But  here  are  complicated 
mental  processes.    Knowing  a  nut  by  sight,  or  having  an  idea 
of  a  nut,  means  that  there  aregroui^ed  together  in  the  child's 
mind  memories  of  a  number  of  past  sensations,  which  have 
so  become  connected  by  experience  that  a  particular  form 
and  colour,  feel  and  weight,  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a 
particular  flavour.     Of  what  here  takes  place  in  the  boy's 
mind  we  can  judge,  though  by  no  means  clearly,  from  what 
we  know  about  our  own  thoughts  and  what  others  have  told 
us  about  theirs.     What  takes  place  in  the  monkeys'  minds 
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we  can  only  guess  by  watching  their  a  tions,  but  these  are 
BO  like  tlie  human  as  to  be  most  rcauiiy  explained  by  con- 
sidering their  brain-work  also  to  be  like  the  human,  though 
less  clear  and  perfect.  It  seems  as  tliough  a  beast's  idea  or 
thought  of  an  object  may  be,  as  our  own,  a  group  of  re- 
membered sensations  compa  :ted  into  a  whole.  What  makes 
this  the  more  likely  is  that  when  part  of  the  sensations 
present  themselves,  the  animal  seems  to  judge  that  the  rest 
must  be  there  also,  much  as  we  ourselves  are  so  apt  to  do. 
Thus  a  dog  will  jump  upon  a  scum-covered  stream  which  it 
takes  for  dry  land,  or  when  offered  a  sham  biscuit  will  come 
for  it,  turning  away  when  smell  and  taste  prove  that  the  rest 
of  the  idea  does  not  agree  with  what  sight  suggested.  . 

In  much  the  same  way,  all  people  who  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  animals,  account  for  them  by  faculties  more 
or  less  like  their  own.  Not  only  do  creatures  of  all  high 
orders  give  unmistakable  signs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
our  dealings  with  the  brutes  go  on  the  ground  of  their 
sharing  witli  us  such  more  complex  emotions  as  fear,  affec- 
tion, anger,  nay,  even  curiosity,  jealousy,  and  revenge.  Some 
of  these  show  themselves  in  bodily  symptoms  which  are 
quite  human,  as  every  one  must  admit  who  hasT  felt  the 
trembling  limbs  and  throbbing  heart  of  a  frightened  puppy, 
or  looked  at  the  picture  in  Darwin's  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  of  the  chimpanzee  who  has  had  his  fruit  taken 
from  him,  and  displays  his  sulkiness  by  a  pout  which  is  a 
caricature  of  a  child's.  Again,  the  lower  animals  show  a 
well-marked  will,  which  like  man's  is  not  simply  wish,  but 
the  resultant  or  balance  of  wishes,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
two  people  calling  a  dog  different  ways,  or  both  offering  him 
bones,  to  distract  his  will  in  a  way  that  reminds  us  of  the 
philosopher's  imaginary  ass  that  died  of  starvation  between 
its  hay  and  its  water.     As  to  the  power  of  memory  in  brutes, 
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we  have  all  had  opportunities  of  noticing  how  lasting  antl 
exact  it  is.   Some  tilings  which  the  animals  remember  may  be 
explained  simply  by  their  ideas  becoming  associated  through 
habit,  as  when  the  horse  betrays  its  former  owner's  ways  by 
stopping  at  every  public-house  j  this  may  only  mean  that 
the  familiar  door  suggests  to  the  beast  the  memory  of  rest, 
and  he  stops.      Lut  to  watch  a  dog  dreaming  makes  us 
think  that  whole  trains  of  ideas  from  the  storehouse  of 
memory  are  passing  before  his  consciousness,  as  in  our 
dreams.     A  memory  in  which  such  a  revival  of  the  past 
is  possible,  is  a  source  of  experience  whence  to  extract 
understanding  of  the  present,  and  foresight  of  the  future. 
To  make  the  memory  of  what  has  been,  the  means  of  con- 
trolling what  shall  be,  is  the  great  intellectual  faculty  in 
man,  and  in  simple  and  elementary  forms  it  conies  into 
view  among  lower  creatures.     To  tell  but  one  of  the  in- 
numerable animal    stories   which   show  expectation    and 
design  founded  on  experience.     A  certain  Mr.  Cops,  who 
had  a  young  orang-utan,  one  day  gave  it  half  an  orange, 
put  the  other  half  away  out  of  its  sight  on  a  high  press, 
and  lay  down  himself  on  the  sofa,  but  the  ape's  movements 
attracting  his  attention,  he  only  pretended  to  go  to  sleep ; 
the  creature  came  cautiously  and  satisfied  himself  of  his 
master  being  asleep,  then  climbed  up  the  press,  ate  the  rest 
of  the  orange,  carefully  hid  the  peel  among  some  shavings 
in  the  grate,  examined  the  pretended  sleeper  again,  and 
then  went  to  lie  down  on  his  own  bed.     Such  behaviour  is 
only  t    be  explained  by  a  train  of  thought  involving  some- 
thing of  what  in  ourselves  we  call  reason. 

To  measure  the  diflFerences  between  beast  and  man  is 
really  more  difficult  than  tracing  their  resemblances.  One 
plain  mark  of  the  higher  intellectual  rank  of  man  is  that 
he  is  less  dependent  on  instinct  than  the  animals  which 
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migrate  at  a  fixed  season,  or  build  nests  of  a  fixed  and 
complicated  pattern  |)ecuiiur  to  their  kind.  Man  has  some 
instincts  plainly  agreeing  with  those  of  inferior  animals, 
such  as  the  child's  untauglit  movements  to  ward  off  danger, 
and  the  parental  affection  which  i)rcscrvcs  the  offspring 
during  the  first  defenceless  period  of  life.  Dut-  if  man 
were  possessed  by  a  resistless  longing  to  set  off  wandering 
southward  befors:  winter,  or  to  build  a  shelter  of  boughs 
laid  in  a  particular  way,  tliis  would  be  less  beneficial  to  his 
BI)ecies  than  the  use  of  intelligent  judgment  adapting  his 
actions  to  climate,  supply  of  food,  danger  from  enemies, 
and  a  multitude  of  circumstances  ditTering  from  district  to 
district,  and  changing  from  year  to  year.  If  man's  remote 
progenitors  had  instincts  like  the  beavers'  implanted  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  brain,  these  instincts  have  long  ago 
fallen  away,  displaced  by  freer  and  higher  reason.  Man's 
power  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  world  he  lives  in, 
and  even  of  controlling  it,  is  largely  due  to  his  faculty  of 
gaining  new  knowledge.  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  faculty  is  in  a  less  measure  possessed  by  other  animals. 
We  may  catch  them  in  the  act  of  learning  by  experience, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  natural 
history,  as  when  telegraph-wires  are  set  up  in  a  new  district, 
and  after  the  second  year  partridges  no  longer  kill  themselves 
by  flying  against  them,  or  where  in  Canada  the  wily  marten 
baffles  the  trapper's  ingenuity,  finding  out  how  to  get  the  bait 
away,  even  from  a  new  kind  of  trap,  without  letting  it  fall. 
The  faculty  of  learning  by  imitation  comes  out  in  the  apes 
in  an  almost  human  way.  The  anthropoid  ape  Mafuka, 
kept  lately  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Dresden,  saw  how 
the  door  of  her  cage  was  unlocked,  and  not  only  did  it 
herself,  but  even  stole  the  key  and  hid  it  under  her  arm 
for  future  use;   after  watching  the  carpenter  she  seized 
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his  bradawl  and  bored  holes  with  it  through  the  little  tabic 
she  had  her  meals  on  ;  at  her  meals  she  not  only  filled  her 
own  cup  from  the  jug,  but,  what  iH  more  remarkable,  she 
carefully  stopped  pouring  before  it  ran  over.     The  death  of 
this  ape  had  an  almost  human  pathos;  when   her  friend 
the  director  of  the  gardens  came  to  her,  she  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him  three  times,  and  then  lay  down 
on  her  bed  and  giving  him  her  hand  fell  into  her  last  sleep. 
One  cannot  but  think  that  creatures  so  sagacious  must  learn 
in  their  wild  state.    Indeed  less  clever  animals  seem  to  some 
extent  to  teach  their  young,  birds  to  sing,  wolves  to  hunt, 
although  it  is  most  difficult  for  naturalists  in  such  cases  to 
judge  what  comes  by  instinct  and  what  is  consciously  learnt. 
Philosophers  have  tried  to  draw  a  hard  and   fast   line 
between  the  animal  and  human  mind.     The  most  celebrated 
of  these  attempts  is  Locke's,  where  in  his  Essajf  (oncerninn 
Human  Undentanding  he  lays  it  down  that  beasts  indeed 
have  ideas,  but  are  without  man's  faculty  of  forming  al> 
stract  or  general  ideas.     Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  learnt 
to  reason  with  abstract  ideas,  such  as  solidity  and  fluidity, 
quantity  and  (luality,  vegetable  and  animal,  courage  and 
cowardice  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  abstractions  are  formed  by  dogs  or  apes.     But 
though  the  faculty  of  thus  abstracting  and  generalising  is 
one  which  rises  to  the  highest  flights  of  philosophic  ♦bought, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  begins  in  easy  mental 
acts  which  seem  quite  possible  to  animals.     Abstraction  is 
noticing  what  several  thoughts  have  in  convnon,  and  neg- 
lecting their  differences ;  thus  a  general  idea  is  obtained  by 
not  attending  too  closely  to  particulars.     The  simplest  form 
of  this  is  when  only  one  sense  at  a  time  is  attended  to,  as 
in  Locke's  example  of  the  idea  of  whiteness,  as  being  that 
which  chalk,  snow,  and  milk,  agree  in.     But,  to  judge  by 
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animals'  actions,  they  also  will  attend  to  one  sense  at  a 
time,  as  where  a  bull  is  excited  by  anything  red.  Ar.d 
it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  animals  comparin)^  a  new 
object  with  their  recollections  or  ideas  of  [jrcvious  ones, 
practically  recognising  in  it  what  is  already  familiar,  and 
ex|)ecting  it  to  behjive  like  other  individuals  of  its  class. 
Cats  or  monkeys  do  not  rccjuire  to  be  shown  the  use  of  a 
fresh  rug  or  cushion,  when  it  is  at  all  like  the  old  one  it  is 
l»ut  in  jiUirc  of,  and  the  "  dog  of  the  regiment  "  will  accept 
ony  man  in  the  uniform  as  a  master,  whether  he  has  seen 
him  before  or  not.  Thus,  the  very  simplicity  of  animal 
thought  foreshadows  the  results  of  man's  higher  abstraction 
and  generalisation.  Let  us  now  read  a  few  lines  farther  in 
Locke,  and  we  shall  sec  why  he  concludes  that  animals  have 
not  the  j)Ower  of  forming  abstract  ideas.  It  is,  he  says, 
because  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  other  general  signs. 
But  this  itself  is  an  easier  point  and  far  more  worth  arguing, 
than  the  hard  question  whether  brutes  have  abstract  ideas. 
In  fact  the  power  of  sjKJech  gives  about  the  clearest 
distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  action  of  mind 
in  beast  and  man.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  another 
division  attempted  by  philosophers  who  lay  it  down  that 
while  other  animals  have  consciousness,  man  alone  has  self 
consciousness,  that  is,  he  not  only  feels  and  thinks,  but  is 
aware  of  himself  as  feeling  and  thinking.  Man,  we  know, 
is  capable  of  this  self-consciousness,  which  is  cultivated  by 
his  being  able  to  talk  about  himself  as  he  does  about  other 
persons ',  but  it  has  never  been  proved  that  animals,  who 
we  know  are  not  apt  to  mistake  their  own  bodies  fot 
anything  outside,  have  no  consciousness  of  themselves. 
When  we  study  the  rules  of  sign  making  and  language,  we 
teally  have  some  means  of  contrasting  the  animals  with 
uunelvcs.     Evidently  it  is  by  means  of  language  that  the 
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human  minil  lias  Iwcn  able  to  work  out  and  mark  the  high 
abstract  iilcas  wc  deal  witli  so  cawly  ;  without  words,  how 
could  wc  have  reui  hcd  rcsuUs  of  combined  and  compared 
thought  such  as  momentum,  pluraUty,  righteousness?    The 
great  mental  gap  b.-lween  us  and  the  animals  wc  study  is  well 
measured  by  the  difference  between  their  feeble  beginnings 
in  calling  one  another  and  knowing  when  they  are  called, 
and  man's  capa<  ity  for   perfect  si)eech.     It  is  not  merely 
that  the  highest  anthropoid  apes  have  no  t,\n:cch  ;  they  have 
not  tlie  brain-organisation  enablinij  them  to  acciiiirc  even  its 
rudiments.      Man's   power  of    using   a  word,   or  even  a 
gesture,  as  the  symbol  of  a  thought  and  the  means  of  con- 
versing about  it,  is  one   of   the    points  where   wc    most 
plainly  see  him  parting  company  with  all  lower  sjiccies,  and 
starting  on  his  career  of  comiuest  through  higher  intellec- 
tual regions. 

In  the  comparison  of  man  with  other  animals  the 
standard  should  naturally  be  the  lowest  man,  or  savage, 
liut  the  savage  is  possessed  of  human  reason  and  8ix;ech, 
while  his  brain-power,  though  it  has  not  of  itself  raised  him 
to  civilization,  enables  him  to  receive  more  or  less  of  the 
education  which  transforms  him  into  a  civilized  man.  To 
show  how  man  may  have  advanced  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion is  a  reasonable  task,  worked  out  to  some  extent  in  the 
later  chapters  of  this  volume.  But  there  is  no  such  evidence 
available  for  crossing  the  mental  gulf  that  divides  the  lowest 
savage  from  the  highest  ape.  On  the  whole,  the  safest  con- 
clusion warranted  by  facts  is  that  the  mental  machinery  of 
the  lower  animals  is  roughly  similar  to  our  own,  up  to  a 
limit.  Beyond  this  limit  the  human  mind  opens  out  into 
wide  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  beast-mind 
shows  no  sign  of  approaching.  If  we  consider  man's 
course  of  life  from  birth  to  death,  we  see  that  it  is,  so  to 
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speak,  founded  on  funrtions  whiih  he  h.m  in  common  with 
lower  beings,  .Man,  endowed  with  instim  t  and  capable  of 
learning  by  exi>ericn(e,  ilrawn  by  pleasure  and  driven  by 
poin,  mu.st  like  a  beast  maintain  his  life  by  food  and 
SiCCt),  must  save  himself  by  flight,  or  fight  it  out  with 
his  foes,  must  propagate  his  sj)  •(  ies  and  care  for  the  next 
generation.  Upon  this  lower  framework  of  animal  life  is 
raised  the  wondrous  edifice  of  human  language,  science, 
art,  and  law, 
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CHAPTER   in. 

R  A  C  F.  9     OK    MANKIND. 

Dirrer«rce»  ol  Rncr,  56— Slatiire  and  Troportioni,  56- Skull, 
FtalurM,  (ia  C-.lour,  06-llalr.  7i-Cun»tiiutlon,  7J— Tempwra* 
ment,  74— lyi«'  "f  Hnccn,  75— I'crmanence,  8j— Mixture,  80— 
Vnriaiton,  84  -Kacci  uf  ManUlml  claiiirieil,  87. 

1m  the  first  chapter  nomelhinn  has  been  already  iaiil  as 
to  the  Btriking  distinction*  between  the  variouM  races  of 
man,  seen  in  looking  closely  at  the  Afri(:in  negro,  the  Coolie 
of  India,  ar  il  the  ChineHC.  liven  among  Kuroiwans,  the 
broad  contrast  In-tween  the  fair  Dane  and  the  dark  Genoese 
ii  recognised  by  all.  Some  further  comparison  has  now  to 
be  made  of  the  siHicial  differences  luitween  race  and  race, 
though  the  reader  must  understand  that,  without  proper 
anatomical  examination,  such  com|)arison  can  only  be  slight 
and  imiwrfei  t.  i\iithropology  finds  race-differences  most 
i  clearly  in  stature  and  proportions  of  limbs,  conformation  of 
'  the  skull  and  the  brain  within,  characters  of  features,  skin, 
eyes,  and  hair,  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  mental  and 
moral  temi^ramcnt 

In  comparing  races  as  to  their  stature,  wc  concern  ourselves 
not  with  the  tallest  or  shortest  men  of  each  tribe,  but  with 
the  ordinary  or  average-sized  men  who  may  be  taken  as  fair 
representatives  of  their  whole  tribe.      The  difference  of 
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general  ulatiirc  it  well  ithown  where  ft  t.»ll  and  a  hIuhi  |ie«>plc 
t  Kine  t(>xi'tlHr  in  one  «liMrii  I.  I  hiin  in  Aiistr.iti.i  the  u\criii(e 
KhKli^h  ioUmiitt  of  ,  ft.  X  in.  look-*  » Icjr  over  the  heatU  of 
the  J  ft.  4  in.  Cninesc  lalK)urerH.  .Still  more  in  Sweden 
does  the  Swolc  of  5  ft.  7  in.  tower  over  the  (itunted  Lapps, 
whose  aver.-n;c  nuanure  is  not  miuh  over  5  ft.  An)oi;j(  the 
tallcHt  of  mankind  ure  the  I'atagoniaiis,  who  M.enud  a  ra«  e 
of  giants  to  the  Kurojieans  who  first  watt  hed  them  stritUiiK 
along  their  i  lilfs  dra|K^'d  in  thiir  skin  1  loakn  ;  it  was  even 
detlareil  that  the  he.uls  of  .Magalhaei-s'  men  hartlly  readied 
the  waist  of  tile  (irst  I'atag  >niaii  they  met  Modern  travel- 
lers ftnti,  on  measuring  them,  that  they  really  often  reat  h  6  ft. 
4in.,  their  mean  height  Uing  about  5  ft.  11  in.  three  or 
four  inches  taller  than  average  Knglishmc!\.  The  shortest 
of  mankind  nrc  the  lUinhmen  and  related  irilies  in  South 
Africa,  with  an  aver.ige  height  not  far  eveeding  4  ft.  6  in 
A  fair  <  ontrast  between  the  talK^l  and  shortest  races  uf 
rn.inkinil  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  8,  where  a  I'atngonian  is 
drawn  side  by  wde  with  a  Bushman,  whose  head  only 
real  hes  to  his  breast.  Thus  the  tallest  ran.  of  man  is  less 
thin  one-fourth  higher  than  the  shortest,  a  fact  which  seenis 
surprising  to  those  not  used  to  measurements.  .Struck  by 
the  effect  of  such  difference  of  staturo  one  is  apt  to  form 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  amount,  which  11  really 
small  compared  with  the  dispro|)ortion  in  siie  between 
various  breeds  of  other  siiccies  of  animals,  ns  the  toy  pug 
and  the  mastiff,  or  the  Shetland  i)ony  and  the  dray-horse. 
In  general,  the  stature  of  the  women  of  any  race  may  lie 
taken  as  about  one-sixteenth  less  than  that  of  tlie  men. 
Thus  in  England  a  man  of  5ft  8in.  and  a  woman  of 
5fl.  4  in.  look  an  ordinary  well  matched  couple. 

Not  only  the  stature,  but  the  proportions  of  the  body 
diffci  in  men  of  various  races.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
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ronAiwe  rtui  fnfe<llflrircr»rc«  with  ihc  nllcmtloi  *  mnilehythe 
iii«liviiliur»i  rarly  tr.ili.in«  or  hahll  of  life,  «h  h  m  ihr  »»ow- 
leg*  of  jjnximv  atxl  llu-  Mill  more  rriMikcd  li'H*  i>f  the 
Iniliann  of  Mritinh  ColiuMttia,  who  Kct  thtin  iniw»ha|n'«l  by 
continually  kitting  cran>|iv(i  up  in  their  tano««i.     A  man't 


t¥*.  ••— FMagon.ikn  ami  Butlimaa 


mcaHurc  round  the  chest  depends  a  Kood  deal  on  hi»  way  of 
life,  as  do  also  the  ktigths  of  arm  and  leg,  which  are  not 
even  the  same  in  soldiers  and  sailori.  But  there  arc  certain 
ilislinttions  which  are  inherited,  and  mark  different 
racei.  Thus  there  arc  long-limbed  and  »hort-liml)ed  uWtes  at 
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■•nkituL  The  African  nr({ro  i»  rrmarkahle  for  U'nglh  of 
■rm  and  Uyi,  ihr  Aymara  Imltiin  of  IVru  for  ihoriruHn.  Stifv 
posing  an  oniinary  KtiKhohmut  lu  Ix*  ultcrfil  to  ihc  build 
of  A  nt'itro,  >ic  wottlil  want  j  irt.  more  in  the  arm  and  i  in, 
more  in  the  leu,  while  to  hrin^  hin»  to  the  |»ro|i«)rliotiH  of 
nn  Aymar.i  \\i%  arm  would  have  to  In.-  »horteticd  \  in.  and 
hii  li'K  I  in.  from  their  prctent  Ungthn.  An  in^tnuiivo 
way  of  nDtiiing  thotc  ilifTereni e«  i»  to  look  hatk  to  the 
•kclctonn  of  a|ie»  and  mm  (li|{.  jV  In  nn  upright 
position  and  nuhinn  ch»wn  with  the  miiMIc  rmmr,  the 
gihiion  «an  lorn h  il»  fnot,  the  oraiig  in  niikU",  the  chim- 
|)«n/ee  it«  knee,  while  man  only  rea«  hct  partly  down  hi* 
tliinh.  Ilcrc,  however,  there  neenm  to  Ik-  a  real  diitim  lion 
among  the  raicH  of  man.  Negro  ioldicrii  »lttiuling  .it  lirill 
bring  .he  miihlle  linger  tip  an  inch  or  two  nearer  the  knee 
than  white  men  can  do,  atui  i«ome  have  liccn  even  known  to 
touch  the  kree  paa  Such  <liflrerenieH,  however,  are  \v%n 
remarkobic  than  the  general  correH|M.nilen«e  in  iKxIily  pro- 
IKjrtionii  of  a  model  of  tttrength  ami  beauty,  to  whatever  ra«o 
he  may  l>elong.  Kven  g(io«l  juilgcH  have  lieeii  led  to  fort'tt 
the  niceiicH  of  racc-ty|K?  and  to  treat  the  form  of  the  all  le  ,• 
an  everywhere  one  and  the  same.  ThuH  Ilenjamin  West,  the 
American  |>ainter,  when  he  came  to  Rome  and  saw  the 
Belvedere  Aih)IIo,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  young  Mohawk 
warrior  I "  Much  the  name  has  Iwen  said  of  the  proiiortions 
of  Zulu  athlete*  Yet  if  fairly-<:honen  photographs  of  Kafirs 
l>c  comfKircd  with  a  classic  mcalel  such  as  the  Ajtollo,  it  will 
Im.'  noti(  ed  that  the  trunk  of  the  African  has  a  somewhat 
«\dl-sided  straightness,  wanting  in  the  inward  slope  which 
gives  fineness  to  the  waist,  and  in  the  expansion  below 
which  gives  breadth  across  the  hips,  these  being  two 
of  the  most  noticeable  fmints  in  the  classic  model  whi(  h 
our  painters  recognise  as  an  ideal  of  manly  l>eauty.     By  this 
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kind  of  comparison  much  may  be  done  in  distinguishing 
standard  tyi)cs  of  races.  Yet,  while  acknowledging  the 
reality  of  such  varieties  in  the  build  of  men  of  different  race, 
we  have  agam  to  remark  how  slight  they  are  comi)ared  with 
the  variation  in  the  limbs  of  different  breeds  of  lower  animals. 

In  comparing  races,  one  of  the  first  (juestions  that  occurs 
is  whether  people  who  differ  so  much  intellectually  as 
savage  tribes  and  civilized  nations,  show  any  corresponding 
difference  in  their  brain.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
diffc-er.cc.  The  most  usual  way  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  brain  is  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the  brain-case  by 
filling  skulls  with  shot  or  seed.  Professor  Flower  gives  as 
a  mean  estimate  of  the  contents  of  skulls  in  cubic  inches, 
Aiistr.ilipn,  seventy-nine ;  African,  eighty-five ;  European, 
ninety-one.  Eminent  anatomists  also  think  that  the  hwn  of 
the-Euiopean  is  somewhat  more  complex  in  its  CQOvolutions 
than  the  brain  of  a  Negro  or  Hottentot.  Thus,  though  these 
observations  are  far  from  perfect,  they  show  a  connexion 
between  a  more  full  and  intricate  system  of  brain-cells  and 
fibres,  and  a  higher  intellectual  power,  in  the  races  which 
have  risen  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  Spun  of  the  skull  itself,  so  important  in  its  relation 
to  the  brain  within  and  the  expressive  features  without,  has 
been  to  the  anatomist  one  of  the  best  means  of  distin- 
guishing races.  It  is  often  possible  to  tell  by  insijection  of 
a  skull  what  race  it  belongs  to.  The  narrow  cranium  of  the 
negro  (Fig.  9a)  would  not  be  mistaken  for  the  broad 
cranium  of  the  Samoyed  (Fig.  9^.)  On  taking  down  from 
a  museum  shelf  a  certain  narrow,  wall-sided,  roof-topped, 
forward-jawed  skull  with  unusually  strong  brow-ridges  (Fig. 
lod),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  Australian. 
In  comparing  skulls,  some  of  the  most  easily  noticeable 
distinctions  arc  the  following. 
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When  ioo'.;ed  at  from  the  vertical  or  top  view,  the  pro- 
portion of  breadth  to  length  is  seen  as  in  Fig.  9.  Taking 
the  diameter  from  back  to  front  as  100,  tlie  cross  diameter 
gives  the  so-called  index  of  breadth,  which  is  here  about 
70  in  the  Negro  (a),  80  in  the  European  (/'),  and  85  in 
the  Samoyed  (c).  Such  skulls  are  classed  respectively  as 
dolichokephalic,  or  "  long-headed ; "  mesoktphalic,  or  "  middle- 
headed  ;  "  and  brachykephalic,  or  "  short-headed."  A  model 
skull  of  a  flexible  material  like  gutta-percha,  if  of  the  middle 


Fio.  9— Top  view  of  nkntli.    a,  Negro,  index  70,  dolichukepha'ic !  *.  European, 
index  80,  mcrolcephalic;  e,  Saniuyed,  index  8j,  brachykephalic. 

shape,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  Englishman,  might,  by  pres- 
sure at  the  sides,  be  made  long  like  a  negro's,  or  by  pressure 
at  back  and  front  be  brought  to  the  broad  Tatar  form.  In 
the  above  figtire  it  may  be  noticed  that  while  some  skulls, 
as  b,  have  a  somewhat  elliptical  form,  others,  as  a,  are  ovoid, 
having  the  longest  cross  diameter  considerably  behind  the 
centre.  Also  in  some  classes  of  skulls,  as  in  a,  the  zygo- 
matic arches  connecting  the  skull  a  id  face  are  fully  seen ; 
while  in  others,  as  b  and  c,  the  bulging  of  the  skull  almost 
hides  them.  In  the  front  and  back  view  of  skulls,  the  pro- 
portion of  width  to  height  is  taken  in  much  the  same  way 
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as  the  index  of  breadth  just  described.  Next>  Fig.  lo, 
which  represents  in  profile  the  skulls  of  an  Australian  {ti), 
a  negro  {e),  and  an  Englishman  (/),  shows  the  strong 
ditferencc  in  the  facial  angle  betwetin  the  two  lower  races 
and  our  own.  The  Australian  and  African  are  progna/Zious, 
or  "  forward-jawed,"  while  the  European  is  (>r//ios;fia//ious, 
or  "  upright-jawed."  At  the  same  time  the  Australian  and 
African  have  more  retreating  foreheads  than  the  European, 
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Fio.  la— Side  view  cf  skulls,    ff,  Aurtralian.  prt'gnathous ;  e,  African,  pr.'gnathous ; 
/,  Luropean,  orihognathous. 

to  the  disadvantage  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  their  brain  as 
compared  with  ours.  Thus  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  profile  combine  to  give  the  faces  of  thes2  less-civilized 
peoples  a  somewhat  ape-like  slope,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  nearly  upright  European  face. 

Not  to  go  into  nicer  distinctions  of  cranial  measurement, 
let  us  now  glance  at  the  evident  points  of  the  living  face. 
To  some  extent  feature  directly  follows  the  shape  of  the 
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skull  beneath.  Thus  the  .contrast  just  mentioned,  between 
the  forward-sloping  negro  skull  and  its  more  upright  form 
in  the  white  race,  is  as  plainly  seen  in  the  portraits  of  a 
Swaheli  negro  and  a  Persian,  given  in  P'ig.  ii.  On  looking 
at  the  female  portraits  in  Fig.  13,  the  Barolong  girl  (South 
Africa)  may  be  selected  as  an  exnmple  of  the  effect  of 
narrowness  of  skull  {b),  in  contrast  with  the  broader  Tatar, 
and  North  American  faces  (d,  /).  She  also  shows  the 
convex    African    forehead,  wliile    they,  as    well    as    the 


FlQ.  11.— a,  Swaheli  ;  b,  Persian, 

Hottentot  (r),  show  the  effect  of  high  cheek-bones.  The 
Tatar  and  Japanese  faces  (</,  e)  show  the  skew-eyelids  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  Much  of  the  character  of  the  human  face 
depends  on  the  shape  of  the  softer  parts — nose,  lips,  cheeks, 
chin,  &c,  which  are  often  excellent  marks  to  distinguish  race. 
Contrasts  in  the  form  of  nose  may  even  exceed  that  here 
shown  between  the  aquiline  of  the  Persian  and  the  snub 
of  the  Negro  in  Figs,  ir  and  13.  European  travellers 
in  Tartary  in   the  middle    ages   described  its    flat-nosed 
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Flo.  12— Female  portraitii.    «.  Nejjro  (W.  Afnca) ;  t,  Barobns  (S.  Afnca):  c.  Hot- 
tentot;  </,  Gilyak  (N .  Asia) ;  *,  Japanese  :  /  Colorado  Indian  (N.  America), 

f,  English. 
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inhabitants  as  liaving  no  noses  at  all,  but  breatiiiiig 
through  lioles  in  their  faces.  By  pushing  the  tijjs  of  our 
own  noses  upward,  we  can  in  some  degree  imitate  the 
manner  in  whicli  various  other  races,  notably  the  negro, 
show  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  in  full  face.  Our  thin, 
close-fitting   lips,  differ  in  the  extreme  from  those  of  the 


Fig.  13.— Af.ican  negro. 

negro,  well  seen  in  the  portrait  (Fig.  13)  of  Jacob  Wain- 
wright,  Livingstone's  faithful  boy,  We  cannot  imitate  the 
negro  lip  by  mere  pouting,  but  must  push  the  edges  up 
and  down  with  the  fingers  to  show  more  of  the  inner  lip. 
The  expression  of  the  human  face,  on  which  intelligence 
and  feeling  write  themselves  in  visible  characters,  requires 
an  artist's  training  to  understand  and  describe.     The  mere 
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contour  of  the  features,  as  taken  by  photography  in  an 
unchanging  attitude,  has  deUcate  characters  which  we  ap- 
preciate by  long  experience  in  studying  faces,  but  whicli 
eUide  exact  description  or  measurement.  With  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  some  well-marked  peculiarities  of  the 
human  face  in  different  races,  a  small  group  of  female  faces 
(Fig.  13)  is  here  given,  all  young,  and  such  as  would  be 
considered  among  tlicir  own  people  as  at  least  moderately  , 


Flo  ti.— Stc'.i  n  rf  negri  nkin.  much  magnified  (irer  Knil.ker).    a.  Jcrnis,  or  Iro* 
ik.n;  b,  c,  rete  muco>uui ;  d,  ep.dennli,  or  Kaif-ckiii. 

hrmdsome.  Setting  aside  hair  and  complexion,  there  is 
still  enough  difference  in  the  actual  outline  of  the  features 
to  distinguish  the  Negro,  Kafir,  Hottentot,  Tatav,  Japanese, 
and  North  American  faces  from  the  English  face  below. 

The  colour  of  the  skin,  that  important  mark  o'"  race,  may 
be  best  understood  by  looking  at  the  darkest  variety.  Tiie 
dark  hue  of  the  negro  does  not  lie  so  deep  as  the  innermost 
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or  true  skin,  which  is  substantially  alike  among  all  races  of 
mankind.  The  seat  of  the  colouring  is  well  shown  in  Fig. 
14,  a  highly  magnified  section  of  the  bkin  of  a  negro.  Here 
a  shows  the  surfaic  of  the  true  skin  with  its  paplllte ;  this  is 
covered  by  the  mucous  layer,  the  innermost  cells  of  which 
(h)  are  deeply  coloured  by  small  grains  of  black  or  brown 
pigment,  the  colour  shading  down  to  brownish  or  yellowish 
toward  the  outer  surface  of  this  mucous  layer  (<:\  while  even 
the  outside  scarf-skin  (</)  is  slightly  tinged.  The  negro,  in 
spite  of  his  name,  is  not  black,  but  deep  brown,  and  even 
this  darkest  hue  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
for  the  new-born  negro  child  is  reddish  brown,  soon  becom- 
ing slaty  grey,  and  then  darkening.  Nor  does  the  darkett 
tint  ever  extend  over  the  negro's  whole  body,  but  his  soles 
and  palms  are  brown.  When  Blumenbach,  the  anthropolo- 
gist, saw  Kemblc  play  Othello  (made  up  in  the  usual  way, 
with  blackened  face  and  black  gloves,  to  represent  a  negro) 
he  complained  that  the  whoL*  illusion  was  spoilt  for  him 
when  the  octor  opened  his  hands.  The  brown  races,  such 
as  the  native  Americans,  have  the  colouring  of  the  skin  in 
a  less  degree  than  the  Africans,  and  with  them  also  it  is  not 
till  some  time  after  birth  that  the  full  depth  of  complexion 
is  reached.  The  colouiing  of  the  dark  races  appears  to  be 
similar  in  nature  to  the  temporary  freckling  and  sun-burning 
of  the  fair  white  race.  Also,  Europeans  have  permanent 
dark  colouring  in  some  portions  of  the  skin,  though  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  the  areola  of  the  breast,  for  instance ; 
while  in  certain  affections,  known  by  the  medical  name  of 
melanism,  jatches  closely  resembling  negro  skin  appear  on 
the  body.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  distinction  of 
colour,  from  the  faireU  Englishman  to  the  darkest  African, 
has  no  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  varies  gradually  from  one 
tint  to  another.     It  is  instructive  to  notice  tiiat  there  occur 
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in  the  various  races  certain  individuaU  in  wliom  the  colour- 
ing matter  uf  tlie  itkin  is  wanting,  the  so-called  albinoH.  The 
contrast  between  their  morbid  whiteness  and  any  ordinary 
fairness  of  complexion  is  most  remarkable  in  the  negro 
albinos  (to  call  them  by  this  8elf-<:ontra(li(t()ry  term),  who 
luve  the  well-known  African  features,  but  in  dead  white,  as 
it  were  a  cast  of  a  negro  in  plaster. 

The  natural  hue  of  skin  farthest  from  that  of  the  negro 
il  the  complexion  of  the  fair  race  of  Northern  Kuropc,  of 
which  perfect  tyi)es  are  to  be  met  with  in  Scandinavia, 
North  (Jermany,  and  England.  In  such  fair  or  blonde 
people  the  almost  transparent  skin  has  its  ]iink  tinge  by 
showing  the  small  blood-vessels  through  it.  In  the  nations 
of  Southern  Kurope,  such  as  Italians  and  Spaniards,  the 
browner  complexion  to  some  extent  hides  this  red,  which 
among  darker  peoples  in  other  ({uarters  of  the  world  ceases 
to  be  discernible.  Thus  the  difference  between  light  and 
dark  races  is  well  observed  in  their  blushing,  which  is 
caused  by  the  rush  of  hot  red  blood  into  the  vessels  near 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Albinos  shows  this  with  the 
utmost  intensenes!>,  not  only  a  general  glow  appearing,  but 
the  patches  of  colour  being  cleariy  n^arked  out.  The  blush, 
vivid  through  the  blonde  skin  of  the  Dane,  is  more  ob- 
scurely seen  in  the  Spanish  brunette ;  but  in  the  dark- 
brown  Peruvian,  or  the  yet  blacker  African,  though  a  hand 
or  a  thermometer  put  to  the  cheek  will  detect  the  blush  by 
its  heat,  the  somewhat  increased  depth  of  colour  is  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  contrary  effect,  paleness,  caused 
by  retreat  of  blood  from  the  surface,  is  in  like  manner 
masked  by  dark  tints  of  skin. 

As  a  character  of  race,  the  colour  of  the  'skin  has  from 
ancient  times  been  reckoned  the  most  distinctive  of  all. 
The  Egyptian  painters,  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago 
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lined  regular  tints  for  thin  purpose,  an  may  be  seen  in  paint- 
ings at  the  Uriiish  Museum.  'I'he^te  colours  do  not  pretend 
to  be  exact,  as  is  seen  by  the  native  ICyyptian  gentlemen 
being  painted  dark  brick-red,  but  the  ladies  pale  yellow,  so 
ns  to  signify  in  an  exaggerated  way  tluir  lighter  com|>lexion. 
It  was  in  this  conventional  manner  that  tliey  coloured  the  four 
principal  races  of  mankind  known  to  them,  the  Kgyptians 
themselves  reil-brown,  the  nations  of  Palestine  yellow-brown, 
the  Libyans  yellow-white,  and  the  /Kthiopians  coal-black  (see 
page  4).  In  tlie  history  of  the  world,  colour  has  often  been 
the  sign  by  which  nations  accounting  themselves  the  nobler 
luivc  marked  oft'  their  inferiors.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  caste 
is  I'attia,  that  is,  "  colour ; "  and  this  shows  how  their  distinc- 
tion of  high  and  low  caste  arose.  India  was  inhabited  by 
dark  indigenous  peoples  before  thu  fairer  Aryan  race  in- 
vaded the  land,  and  the  descendants  of  concpierors  and 
conciuered  are  still  in  some  measure  to  be  traced  among  the 
light-complexioned  high-caste,  and  the  dark-complexioned 
low-casie  families.  Nor  has  the  distinction  of  colour  ceased 
in  the  midst  of  modern  civilisation.  The  Englishman's 
white  skin  is  to  him,  as  of  old,  a  caste-mark  of  separation 
from  the  yellow,  brown,  or  black  "natives,"  as  he  con- 
temptuously calls  them,  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  range  of  complexion  among  mankind,  beginning  with 
the  tint  of  the  fair-whites  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  dark- 
whites  of  Southern  Europe,  passes  to  the  brownish-yellow 
of  the  Malays,  and  the  full-brown  of  American  tribes,  the 
deep-brown  of  Australians,  and  the  black-brown  of  Negros. 
Until  modern  times  these  race-tints  have  generally  been 
described  with  too  little  care,  and  named  as  conventionally 
as  the  Egyptians  painted  them.  Now,  however,  the  traveller 
by  using  Broca's  set  of  pattern  colours,  records  the  colour 
of  any  tribe  he  is  observing,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mercer 
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matthing  a  piece  of  »ilk.  Tlie  evaporation  from  the  human 
■kin  ii  accompanictl  by  .1  "ni'll  which  tlifferi  irt  tlifferent 
race*.  The  peculiar  rantul  scent  l-y  wlii«J»  the  Alriran 
netjro  niny  he  ilctectcil  even  at  a  disitancc  is  the  moit 
marked  ol  thc«.  The  odour  of  the  brown  American  tril»et 
in  a^ain  ditfitrent,  while  they  luive  ln-cn  known  to  exprem 
dishkf  at  the  white  man'i  »mcll.  Tliii  i)ccuharity,  which 
not  only  indicates  difference  in  the  «c<  retion*  of  the  ikin, 
but  seems  connected  with  liability  to  certain  fevers,  &c.,  it 
a  race  character  of  some  importance. 

The  part  of  the  human  body  which  shown  the  greatest 
variety  of  colour  in  different  indivichiais,  is  the  irii  of  the 
eye.     This   is  the    more  noticeable  because  the  adjacent 
parts  vary  particularly  little  among  mankind.     The  sclerotic 
coat,  which    in   a  healthy   Kuropean  is  almost  what  it  it 
called,  the  "  white  "  of  the  eye,  only  takes  a  slightly  yellow 
tinge  among  the  darkest  races,  as  the  African  negro.  Again, 
in  ordinary  eyes  of  all  races,  the  pu[)il  in  the  centre  of  the 
iris  appears  absolutely  bhck,  being  in  fact  transparent,  and 
showing  through  to  the  black  pigment  lining  the  choroid 
coat  at  the  back  of  the  eye.     Ihit  the  iris  itself,  if  examined 
in  a  number  of  types  of  nvjn,  has  most  vr.rious  colour.     In 
understanding  the  coloration  of  the  eye,  as  of  the  skin,  the 
peculiarities  of  albinos  are  instructive.     The  pink  of  their 
eyes  (as  of  white  rabbits)  is  caused  by  absence  of  the  black 
pigment  above-mentioned,  so  that  light  passing  out  through 
the  iris  and  pupil  is  tinged  red  from  the  blood-vessels  at 
the  back ;  thus  their  eyes  may  be  seen  to  blush  with  the 
rest  of  the  face.     This  want  of  the  protecting  black  pig- 
ment also  accounts  for  the   sensitiveness  to  ught  which 
makes  albinos  avoid  a  glare  ;  it  was  for  this  "reason  that  the 
Dutch  gave  them  the  name  ot  kakkerlaktH,  or  "cockroaches," 
these  creatures  also  shunning  the  light.     Prof.  Broca,  in 
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l)is  stale  of  coloiirt  of  eyen,  .nrrangcs  shades  of  oranf^p, 
grc-n,  bhu',  and  violet- grey.      Hut  one  has  only  to  Ux.k 
closely  Into  any  eye  to  see  the  in)|)onHibility  of  recording  its 
complex  pattern  of   colours  ;   indeed  what  is  tlone  is  to 
observe  it  bum  ,i  dislanre  so  that  its  tints  blend  into  one 
uniform  hue.     It  need  hiirdly  be  said  th.^t  what  art'  popu* 
larly  called  black  eyes  are  far  from  having  the  iris  really 
black  like  the  pupil ;  eyes  descritied  as  bUuk  arc  (oninioi  ly 
of  the  deepest  shades  of  brown  or  violet.     These  no  <  allrd 
black  eyes   are  by  far  iht;  most  numerous  irt  the  world, 
belonging  not  only  to  brown-black,  brown,  and  yellow  races, 
but  even  prevailing  among  the  darker  varieties  of  the  white 
race,  such  as  Circcks  and  .Spaniards.      Aristotle  rtin.trks 
that  the  colour  of  the  eyes  follows  that  of  the  skin.    Indeed 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  connection  of  the  colours  of  the 
•kin,  eyes,  and  hair  among  mankind.     In  races  with  the 
darker  skin  and  black  hair,  the  darkest  eyes  generally  pre- 
vail, while   a  fair  complexion  is   usually  accompanied  by 
the  lighter  tints  of  iris,  espccuily  blue,     A  fair  Saxon  with 
black  eyefi.  or  a  full-grown  negro  with  pale  blue  eyes,  would 
bo  looked  at  with  surprise.     Yet  we  know  by  our  own  coun- 
try-people how  ditficult  it  is  to  lay  down  exact  rules  as  to 
matching  colours  in  complexion.    Thus  the  combination  of 
black  hair  with  dark  blue  or  grey  eyes  is  frcijuent  in  some 
districts  of  Great  Britain.     Dr.   Barnard  Davis   and  Dr. 
Beddoe  think  it  indicates  Keltic  blood. 

From  ancient  times,  the  colour  and  form  of  the  hair  have 
been  noticed  as  distinctive  marks  of  race.  Thus  Strabc 
m.-ntions  tho  y^-thiopians  as  black  men  with  woolly  hair, 
and  Tacitus  describes  the  German  warriors  of  his  day  with 
their  fierce  blue  eyes  and  tawny  hair.  As  to  colour  ol 
hair,  the  most  usual  is  black,  or  shades  so  dark  as  to  be 
taken  for  black,  which  belongs  not  only  to  the  dark-skinned 
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Atrirann  and  *  mcrii^unii,  liil  In  the  yellow  ChintM  and  the 
dark  wlulc«  «u<  It  an  Hindu*  or  j«wi.  Mr.  Sorby  remark* 
that  ItlurkticM  o(  liair  i»  duu  to  black  pigment  being  preaent 
in  Kill  li  i|ti.iiitiiy  ai  to  ovcriKiwcr  whatever  red  or  yellow 
pigment  ilu'  liair  mu^  nlio  contain.  In  the  fair-white 
pct)plei»  of  Northern  »  ioih*,  on  the  lontrary,  flaxen  or 
chenlmit  hair  prevuiU.  t  liun  wc  »cc  tliat  there  i*  a  Conner- 
lion  between  fair  hair  anrt  fair  iikin,  and  dark  hnir  and  dark 
kkiti.  Hut  I  1  im|H)Nf«:lilc  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  intcftne- 
diaie  ilntu,  for  the  red-brown  or  auburn  hair  rommon  in  fair. 
•Aiiincd  pt  iileii  occuri  among  tbrker  racea,  and  dark  brown 
hair  liaa  a  «til!  wider  range.  Our  own  extremely  mixed 
nation  uliow*  every  variety  from  flaxen  and  ;5oldcn  to  raven 
bla»  k.  As*  to  the  form  ;  j  the  hair,  itM  well  kiuiwr  diffcrcnrc* 
may  be  seen  in  the  in  ale  portraiti  in  Fig.  la,  where  tlie 
Africann  on  the  left  »i  ■*  the  woolly  or  frizzy  kind,  where 
the  hair  naturally  curls  into  little  corkM-rew- spirals,  while  th«* 
/  <  i  'c  and  American  heads  on  the  right  have  straight  hair 
liki:  I  iiorsc's  inane.  Dctwcen  these  extreme  kindi  are  the 
flowing  ..r  wavy  hair,  and  the  curly  liair  which  winds  in 
Ijrge  spiials;  the  English  hair  in  the  figure  it  rather  of 
the  latter  variety.  If  cross  sections  of  single  hairs  arc 
examined  under  the  microscope,  their  diflercnces  of  form 
arc  seen  as  in  four  of  the  sections  by  Pruner-Bcy  (Fij.  15). 
The  almost  circular  Mongolian  hair  (a)  hangs  straight  ;  the 
more  curly  Kuro|)can  hair  {6)  has  an  oval  or  elliptical  sec- 
tion ;  the  woolly  African  hair  (/•)  is  more  flatteneil ;  while 
the  friziy  Papuan  hair  (</)  is  a  yet  more  extreme  example 
of  the  flattened  riblwn-like  kind.  Curly  and  woolly  hair 
has  a  lo|)-sided  growth  from  the  root  which  gives  the 
twist.  Not  only  the  colour  and  form  of  the  hair,  but 
its  (juantity,  vary  in  difTercnt  races.  Thus  the  heads  of 
the  Uushmen  ore  more  scantily  furnished  with  hair  than 
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ours,  wl^ile  among  the  Crow  Indians  it  was  common  for 
the  warrior's  coarse  black  hair  to  swct-p  on  the  ground 
behind  him.  'J'he  body-hair  also  is  scanty  in  some  races 
and  plentiful  in  others.  Thus  the  Ainos,  the  indigenes  of 
Yeso,  arc  a  shaggy  people,  while  the  Japanese  possessors  of 
their  island  are  comparatively  hairless.  So  strong  is  the 
contrast,  that  the  Japanese  have  invented  a  legend  that  in 
ancient  times  the  Aino  mothers  suckled  young  bears,  which 
gradually  developed  into  men. 

That  certain  races  are  constitutionally  fit  and  others 
unfit  for  certain  climates,  is  a  fact  which  the  English 
have  but  too  good  reason  to  know,  when  on  the  scorch- 
ing plains  of  India  they  themselves  become  languid   and 


Tia.  15. — Sections  of  hair,  hiR*<lv  magnified  {after  Pruner).  a,  Japanese  ;  I,  German ; 
c,  African  negro  i  d,  Papuan 


sickly,  while  their  children  have  soon  to  be  removed 
to  some  cooler  climate  that  they  may  not  pine  and  die. 
It  is  well-known  also  that  races  are  not  affected  alike 
by  certain  diseases.  While  in  Equatorial  Africa  or  the 
West  Indies  the  coast-fever  and  yellow-fever  are  so  fatal 
or  injurious  to  the  new-come  Europeans,  the  negros  and 
even  mulattos  are  almost  untouched  by  this  scourge  of 
the  white  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  English  look 
upon  measles  as  a  trifling  complaint,  and  hear  with  astonish- 
ment of  its  being  carried  into  Fiji,  and  there,  aggravated  no 
doubt  by  improper  treatment,  sweeping  away  the  natives  by 
thousands.     It  is  plain  that  nations  moving  into   a   new 
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climate,  if  they  arc  to  flourish,  must  become  ackipted  in 
body  to  the  new  state  of  life;  thus  in  the  rarefied  air 
of  the  high  Andes  more  respiration  is  required  than 
in  the  plains,  and  in  fact  tribes  living  there  liave  the 
chest  and  lungs  developed  to  extraojdinary  size.  Races, 
though  capable  cf  gradual  acclimatization,  must  not  change 
too  suddenly  the  climate  they  are  adapted  to.  With 
this  adaptation  to  particular  climates  the  complexion 
has  much  to  do,  fiiting  the  negro  for  the  tropics  and 
the  fair-white  for  the  temperate  zone  ;  though,  indeed, 
colour  does  not  always  vary  with  climate,  as  where  in 
America  the  brown  race  extends  through  hot  and  cold 
regions  alike.  Fitness  for  a  special  climate,  being  matter 
o(  life  or  death  to  a  race,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
chief  of  race-characters. 

Travellers  notice  striking  distinctions  in  the  temper  of 
races.  There  seems  no  difference  of  condition  between  the 
native  Indian  and  the  African  negro  in  Brazil  to  make 
the  brown  man  dull  and  sullen,  while  the  black  is  over, 
flowing  with  eagerness  and  gaiety.  So,  in  Europe,  the  un- 
likeness  between  the  melancholy  Russian  peasant  and  the 
vivacious  Italian  can  hardly  depend  altogether  on  climate 
and  food  and  government.  There  seemi  to  be  in  mankind 
inbred  temperament  and  inbred  capacity  of  mind.  History 
points  the  great  lesson  that  some  races  have  marched  on 
in  civilization  while  others  have  stood  still  or  fallen  back, 
and  we  should  partly  look  for  an  explanation  of  this  in 
differences  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers  between  such 
tribes  as  the  native  Americans  and  Africans,  and  the  Old 
World  nations  who  overmatch  and  subdue  them.  In  mea- 
suring the  minds  of  the  lower  races,  a  good  test  is  how  far 
their  children  are  able  to  take  a  civilized  education.  The 
account  generally  given  by  European  teachers  who  have 
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had  the  children  of  lower  races  in  tlicir  schools  is  that, 
though  these  often  learn  as  well  as  the  white  children  up  to 
about  twelve  years  old,  they  then  fall  olT,  and  are  left  behind 
by  the  chil.lren  of  the  ruling  race.  This  fits  with  what 
anatomy  teaciies  of  the  less  development  of  brain  in  the 
Australian  and  African  than  in  the  European.  It  agrees 
also  with  what  the  history  of  civilization  teaches,  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  savages  and  barbarians  are  like  what  our 
ancestors  were  and  our  peasants  still  are,  but  from  this 
common  level  the  superior  intellect  of  the  progressive 
races  has  raised  their  nations  to  heights  of  culture.  The 
white  man,  though  now  dominant  over  the  world,  must 
remember  that  intellectual  progress  has  been  by  no  means 
the  monopoly  of  his  race.  At  the  dawn  of  history,  the 
leaders  of  culture  were  the  brown  Egyptians,  and  the 
Babylonians,  whose  Akkadian  is  not  connected  with  the 
Language  of  white  nations,  while  the  yellow  Chinese,  whose 
Tatar  affinity  is  evident  in  their  hair  and  features,  have  been 
for  four  thousand  years  or  more  a  civilized  and  literary  nation. 
The  dark-whites,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Persians,  Greek?, 
Romans,  did  not  start  but  carried  on  the  forward  move 
ment  of  culture,  while  since  then  the  fair-whites,  as  part 
of  the  population  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  have 
taken  their  share  not  meanly  though  latest  in  the  world's 
progress.  s/ 

After  thus  noticing  some  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
among  races,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  more  closely  what 
a  race  is.  Single  portraits  of  men  and  women  can  only  in 
a  general  way  represent  the  nation  they  belong  to,  for  no 
two  of  its  individuals  are  really  alike,  not  even  brothers. 
What  is  looked  for  in  such  a  race  portrait  is  the  general 
character  belonging  to  the  whole  race.  It  is  an  often 
repeated  observation  of  travellers  that  a  European  landing 
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amon^  some  people  unlike  his  own,  such  as  Chinese  or 
Mexican  Indians,  at  first  thinks  them  all  alike.  After  days  of 
careful  observation  he  makes  out  their  individual  peculiari- 
tics,  but  at  first  his  attention  was  occupied  with  the  broad 
typical  characters  of  the  foreign  race.  It  is  just  this  broad 
type  that  the  anthropologist  desires  to  sketch  and  describe, 
and  he  selects  "  »>!«  #>xamples  such  portraits  of  men  and 
women  as  show  it  best.  It  is  even  possible  to  measure  the 
type  of  a  people.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  working  of  this 
problem,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  be  examining  Scotch- 
men, and  the  first  point  to  be  settled  how  tall  they  are. 
Obviously  there  are  some  few  as  short  as  Lapps,  and  some 
as  tall  as  Patagonians;    these  very  short   and  tall   men 
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belong  to  the  race,  and  yet  are  not  its  ordinary  members. 
If,  however,  the  whole  population  were  measured  and  made 
to  stand  m  order  of  height,  there  would  be  a  crowd  of  men 
about  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  much  fewer  of  either  five 
feet  four  inches  or  six  feet,  and  so  on  till  the  nnmbers 
decreased  on  either  side  to  one  or  two  giants,  ard  one  or 
two  dwarfs.  This  is  seen  in  Fig.  i6,  where  each  indi- 
vidual is  represented  by  a  dot,  and  the  dots  representing 
men  of  the  mean  or  typical  stature  crowd  into  a  mass. 
After  looking  at  this,  the  reader  will  more  easily  understand 
Quetelel's  diagram,  Fig.  17,  where  the- heights  or  ordinates 
of  the  binomial  curve  show  the  numbers  of  men  of  each 
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stature,  decrcHsing  both  ways  from  tlie  central  five  feet  eight 
inches  wliich  is  the  stcture  of  the  mean  or  typical  man. 
Here,  in  a  total  of  near  2,600  men,  there  are  160  of  five 
feet  eight  inches,  but  only  about  150  of  five  feet  seven 
inches  or  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  so  on,  till  not  even  ten 
men  are  found  so  short  as  five  feet  or  so  tall  as  six  feet  four 
inches.  As  the  proverb  says,  "  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,"  so  it  thus  ai)pears  that  a  race  is  a  body  of  people 
comprising  a  regular  set  of  variations,  which  centre  round 
one  representative  type.  In  the  same  way  a  race  or  nation 
is  estimated    as  to  other  cliaractcrs,  as   where  a    mean 


Fia.  17.— Rare  or  Population  arranged  by  Stature  (Qu'.tclet'H  muhod), 

or  typical  Englishman  may  be  said  to  measure  36  inches 
round  the  chest,  and  weigh  about  144  pounds.  So  it  is 
possible  to  fix  on  the  typical  shade  of  complexion  in  a 
nation,  such  as  the  Zulu  black-brown.  The  result  of  these 
plans  is  to  show  that  the  rough-and-ready  method  of 
the  traveller  is  fairly  accurate,  when  he  chooses  as  his 
representative  of  a  race  the  type  of  man  and  woman 
which  he  finds  to  exist  more  numerously  than  any 
other. 
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'VUe  peoiile  whom  it  U  easiest  to  nprcscit  by  single 
portraits  arc  uncivilisctl  tribcn,  in  whow  fooil  and  way  of 
life  there  is  little  to  cause  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  who  have  lived  together  and  intermarried  ft  r 
many  generations.  Thus  Fig.  iH,  taken  from  a  pliolograph 
of  a  party  of  Caribs,  is  remarkable  for  the  close  likenew 
running  through  all.  In  such  a  nation  the  racc-tyiK  is 
peculiarly  easy  lo  make  out.  It  is  by  no  means  always  thus 
easy  to  represent  a  whole  population.    To  sec  how  difficult 


FiO.  i9.-<rt)  Head  of  Ramcocn  II .  AncUnt  Effypt.    (<)  SI..  »;i'»  ion,  Modtm 
l^Eypt<    (After  HanuuuiD.) 


it  may  be,  one  has  only  to  look  at  an  English  crowd,  with 
its  endless  diversity.  But  to  get  a  view  of  the  problem 
of  human  varieties,  it  is  best  to  attenfl  to  the  simplest 
caves   first,  looking   at    some    uniform   and  well-marked 
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race,  and  asking  what  in  ilic  couric  of  aac«  may  hapi^n 
to  it. 

The  first   thin{(   to   be  noticed   [i  it*   power  of  Uiiting. 
Where  a  people  lives  on  in  ita  own  disirii »,  without  loo 
tniah  ihangc  in  liabit»,  or  mixture  with  other  nations,  there 
«ecm«  no  reason  to  expect  itn  type  to  alter.     The  KKyptian 
monuments  show  good  inntanccs  of  this  permanence.     In 
Fi«.  19,  a   is  drawn  from  the  head  of  a  statue  of  Ramcses, 
evidently  a  careful  portrait,  and  tlating  from  about  j.ooo 
years  ago,    while  ^   is  an    Kyyptian   of  the   present  day, 
yet  the  ancient  and  modern  are  «uriouitly  alike.     Indeed 
tlic  ancient   Kgyptian  race,  who  built  the  Tyramiils,  and 
whose  life  of  toil  is  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs, 
are  with  little  change  still  represented  by  the  fellahs  of  the 
villages,  who  carry  on  the  old  labour  under  new  tax-gatherers. 
Thus,  loo,  the  /Kihiopians  on  the  early  Kg)ptian  bas-reliefs 
may  have  their  counterjwrts  picked   out  still  among  the 
White   Nile  tribes,  while  we   recognise   in  the   figures  of 
IMia'nician  or  Israelite  captives  the  familiar  Jewish   profile 
of  our  own  day.     Thus  there  is  proof  that  a  race  may  keep 
its  .s()ecial  characters  plainly  recognizable  for  over  thirty 
centuries,  or  a  hundred  generations.     And  this  [)ermanence 
of  type  may  more  or  less  remain  when  the  race  migrates 
far   from   its   early   home,   as   when   African   negroes  are 
carried   into   America,  or  Israelites  naturalize   themselves 
from  Archangel  to  Singapore.     Where  marked  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  a  nation,  the  cause  of  this 
change  must  be  sought  in  intermarriage  with  foreigners,  or 
altered  conditions  of  life,  or  both. 

The  result  of  intermarriage  or  crossing  of  races  is  familiar 
to  all  Knglish  people  in  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  examples, 
the  cross  between  white  and  negro  called  mulatto  (Spanish 
mu/a/</,  from  mu/a,  a  mule).     The  mulatto  complexion  and 
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hair  arc  intrrmcdiatc  iKtwccn  thotc  of  the  luri'nlR,  ami 
new  intcrmi-ihate  K'-tdcs  of  toinpU-xion  tippi-iir  in  the 
<  hililrt-ti  of  white  and  mulatto,  called  ipiadroon  or  ipiarter- 
IiIiknI  (Spanikli  lunrttron),  and  ho  on  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dcK  >-n<lat)ti  of  negro  and  mulatto,  railed  iianiho  (Spaninli 
mudv)  return  towards  the  full  negro  fyjK.  This  intcratcdiulo 


fio.  lo.— Maluy  Muihtr  and  llalf-cuu  Daughttrt. 

characfer  is  the  general  nature  of  crossed  races,  but  with 
more  or  less  tendency  to  revert  to  one  or  other  of  tiic  parent 
types.  To  illustrate  this,  Fig.  so  gives  the  portrait  of  a 
Malay  mother  and  her  half-caste  daughters,  the  father  being 
ft  Spaniard ;  here,  while  all  the  children  show  their  mixed 
race,  it  is  sometimes    the   European  and   sometimes  the 
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Malay  ca*t  of  fviiturt:*  thai  prevaik  The  cffei  t  of  iniktura 
ii  alio  tratrabl*  in  the  hair,  at  may  uficn  lt«  well  iMticctI  in 
a  mulatto'*  trimpvd,  turly  lock*,  Utwecn  the  ctraiglilcr 
European  and  the  woully  African  kind.  The  Cafu»o»  of 
Ilra/il,  a  |)ci:uliar  vtmn  hrtwecn  the  native  trib.*  of  the  land 
and  the  ini|K>rtcd  ncgru  klavc*,  are  remarkable  for  their  hair, 
which  ri»c»  In  a  turly  nuM,  forming  a  natural  periwig  which 
oblige*  the  wearer*  to  *too|>  low  in  pa«*ing  through  their  hut 
doors.    Thia  i*  teen  in  the  portrait  of  a  Calu»a,  Fig.  ai, 
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and  seems  easily  accounted  for  by  the  long  stiflT  hair  of  the 
native  American  having  acquired  in  some  degree  the  negro 
frizziness.  Tlie  bodily  temperament  of  mixed  races  also 
partakes  of  the  parent-characters,  as  is  seen  in  the  mulatto 
who  inherits  from  his  negro  ancestry  the  power  of  bearing 
a  tropical  climate,  as  well  as  freedom  from  yellow  fever. 

Not  only  docs  a  mixed  race  arise  wherever  two  races 
inhabit  the  same  district,  but  within  the  last  few  centuries 
it  is  well  known  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion   has  actually  come    into  existence   by  race-crossing. 
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This  it  nowher*  to  cviilent  m  on  th«  Am«ri(-«n  continent, 
whcra  •inc«  th«  S|Mniih  coni|uc*l  such  di«lrirtt  M 
MtkU'o  Are  largfly  |K'u|il<-d  by  ths  nicMiiD  dctcendanlt 
of  .S|Mniard«  and  native  Aincricani,  while  the  im|K>rttttion 
of  African  >l«ve«  in  |!i«  \Vc«t  Indie*  has  given  ri««  to 
A  nitilatio  imputation.  Ity  taking  into  acrnunt  tiKh  inter- 
crcMKing  of  race*,  anlhroitologiatt  have  a  rcaium  to  give  for 
the  endlcM  ihadca  of  diversity  among  mankind,  without 
attempting  the  ho|)clcss  task  of  classifying  every  little 
unrcrtain  group  of  nun  into  a  i|)e<-ial  race.  The  water- 
carrier  from  Cairo,  in  Fig.  ti,  n  ay  »ervc  as  an  example  of 
the  difnculty  of  making  a  systematic  arrangcmont  lu  set 
eath  nun  down  to  his  pre« ise  race.  This  man  speaks 
Arabic,  ami  ii  a  Moslem,  hut  he  is  not  an  Aral)  proper, 
neither  is  he  an  Fgyptiun  of  the  old  kingdom,  but  the  child 
of  a  lantl  where  the  Nubian,  Copt,  Syrian,  licdouin,  and 
many  other  [teoplcs  have  mingled  fur  ages,  and  in  fact  his 
ancestry  may  come  out  of  three  (piarters  of  the  glol>e. 
Among  the  natives  of  India,  a  variety  of  complexion  and 
feature  is  fouml  which  cannot  be  classified  exactly  by  race. 
Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  several  very  distinct 
varieties  of  men  have  contributed  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  namely  the  dark-brown  indigenes  or  hill-trilics, 
the  yellow  MungoliiMis  who  have  croiscd  the  frontiers  from 
Tibet,  and  the  fairer  ancient  Aryans  or  I ndo- Europeans 
who  poured  in  from  the  north-we^^t ;  not  to  mention  othcr«, 
the  mixture  of  these  nations  going  on  f<jr  ngcs  hos  of  cours.* 
pro<hu:ed  nund)erlesH  crosses.  So  in  Kufopi-,  taking  ih." 
f.iir  nations  of  the  Baltic  nnd  tiie  dark  natiuiis  of  iho 
Mediterranean  as  two  distinct  rnccH  or  varieties,  their  inter* 
crossing  may  explain  the  infinite  diversity  of  brown  hiir 
and  intermediate  complexion  to  be  met  with.  If  then  it 
may  be  considered  that  man  was  already  divided  i  ito  a  few 
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great  mam  races  in  remote  antiquity,  their  intermarriage 
through  ages  since  will  go  far  to  account  for  tiic  innumerable 
slighter  varieties  which  shade  into  one  another. 
it  is  not  enough  to  look  at  a  race  of  men  as  a  mere  body 


Fio.  33.— Cairene. 

Of  people  happening  to  have  a  common  type  or  likeness  For 
the  reason  of  their  likeness  is  plain,  and  indeed  our  caUing 
them  a  race  means  that  we  consider  them  a  breed  whosd 
common  nature  is  inherited  from  common  ancestors.  Now 
experience  of  the  animal  world  shows  that  a  race  or  breed 
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while  capable  of  carrying  on  its  likeness  from  generation  to 
generation,  is  also  capable  of  varying.  In  fact,  the  skiliul 
cattle-breeder,  by  carefully  choosing  and  pairing  individuals 
which  vary  in  a  particular  direction,  can  witliin  a  few  years 
form  a  special  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep.  Without  such  direct 
interference  of  man,  special  races  or  breeds  of  animals  form 
themselves  under  new  conditions  of  climate  and  food,  as  in 
the  familiar  instances  of  the  Shetland  ponies,  or  the  mustangs 
of  the  Mexican  plains  which  hav.i  bred  from  tlie  horses 
brought  over  by  the  Spaniards.  It  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  the  races  of  man  may  be  thus  accounted  for  as  breeds, 
varied  from  one  original  stock.  It  may  be  strongly  argued 
in  this  direction  that  not  only  do  the  bodily  and  mental 
varieties  of  mankind  blend  gradually  into  one  another,  but 
that  even  the  most  dissimilar  races  can  intermarry  in  all 
directions,  producing  mixed  or  sub-races  which,  when  left 
to  themselves,  continue  their  own  kind.  Advocates  of  the 
polygenist  theory,  that  there  are  several  distinct  races  of 
man,  sprung  from  independent  origins,  have  denied  that 
certain  races,  such  as  the  English  and  native  Australians, 
produce  fertile  half-breeds.  But  the  evidence  tends  more 
and  more  to  establish  crossing  as  possible  between  all  races, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  are 
zoologically  of  one  species.  While  this  principle  seems  to 
rest  on  firm  ground,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  manner  and  causes  of  race-variation  among  mankind  is 
still  very  imperfect.  The  great  races,  black,  brown,  yellow, 
white,  had  already  settled  into  their  well-known  characters 
before  written  record  began,  so  that  their  formation  is 
hidden  far  back  in  the  prae-historic  period.  Nor  are 
alterations  of  such  amount  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
any  people  within  the  range  of  history.  It  has  been 
plausibly  argued  that  our  rude  primitive  ancestors,  being 
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less  able   than  their  posterity  to  make   themselves  inde- 
pendent   of   climate   by  shelter   and   fire  and    stores   of 
food,  were  more  exposed  to  alter  in  body  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  climates  they  migrated  into.     Even  in 
modern   times,  it   seems  possible   to  trace   something  of 
race-change  going  on  under  new  conditions  of  life.     Thus 
Dr.  Lcdiloe's  measurements  prove   that  in    England   the 
manuliicturing  town-life  has  given    rise  to   a   population 
an  inch  or  two  less  in  stature  than  their  forefathers  when 
they  came  in  fiom  their  country  villages.     So  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  are  clans  of  Snake  Indians  whose  stunted 
forms  and  low  features,  due  to  generations  of  needy  outcast 
life,  mark  them  off  from  their  better  nourished  kinsfolk  in 
the  plains.     It  is  asserted  that  the  pure  negro  in  the  United 
States  has  undergone  a  change  in  a  few  generations  which 
has  left  him  a  shade  lighter  in  complexion  and  altered  his 
features,  while  the  pure  white  in  the  same  region  has  be- 
come less  rosy,  with  darker  and  more  glossy  hair,  more 
prominent  cheek-bones  and  massive  lower  jaw.     These  are 
perhaps  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  rare-change.     There 
13  great  difficulty  in  watching  a  race  undergoing  variation, 
which  is  everywhere  masked  by  the  greater  changes  caused 
by  new  nations  coming  in  to  mingle  and  intermarry  with 
the  old.     He  who  should  argue  from  the  Greek  sculptures 
that  the  national  type  has  changed  since  the  age  of  Perikles, 
would  be  met  with  the  answer  that  the  remains  of  the  old 
stock  have  long  been   inextricably  blended  with  others. 
The  points  which  have   now  been  brought   forward  will 
suffice    to    show   the   uncertainty  and   difficulty   of  any 
attempt  to  trace  exactly  the  origin  and  course  of  the  races 
of  man.      Yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  ground-work 
to  go  upon  in  the  fact  that  these  races  are  not  found 
spread  indiscriminately  over  the  earth's  surface,  but  certain 
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races  plairly  bolorg  to  certain  regions,  seeming  each  to 
have  taken  sliupe  under  the  influences  of  climate  and  soil 
in  its  proper  ilistrict,  where  it  flourished,  and  wlicnce  it 
spread  far  and  wide,  modifying  itself  and  mingling  with 
other  races  as  it  went,  'i'he  following  brief  sketch  may 
give  an  idea  how  the  spreading  and  mixture  of  the  great 
races  may  have  taken  place.  It  embodies  well-considered 
vifws  of  eminent  anatomists,  especially  Professors  Huxley 
and  Flower.  Though  such  a  scheme  cannot  be  presented 
as  proved  and  certain,  it  is  desirable  to  clear  and  flx  our 
ideas  by  understanding  that  man's  distribution  over  the 
earth  did  not  take  place  by  promisi  uo  is  scattering  of  tribes, 
but  along  gr^at  lines  of  movement  whose  regularity  can  bj 
often  discerned,  where  it  cannot  be  precisely  followed  out. 

That  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  colour  of 
races  and  the  climate  they  belong  to,  seems  most  likely  from 
the  so-called  black  peoples.  Ancient  writers  were  satisfied 
to  account  for  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians  by  saying  that 
the  sun  had  burnt  them  black,  and  though  modern  anthro- 
pologists would  not  settle  the  question  in  this  off"-hand  way, 
yet  the  map  of  the  world  shows  that  this  darkest  race-type 
is  principally  found  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  main  line 
of  black  races  stretches  along  the  hot  and  fertile  regions  of 
the  equator,  from  Guinea  in  West  Africa  to  that  great  island 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  has  its  name  of  New 
Guinea  from  its  negro-like  natives.  In  a  former  geological 
period  an  equatorial  continent  (to  which  Sclater  has  given 
the  name  of  I  .emuria)  may  even  have  stretched  across  from 
Africa  to  the  far  East,  uniting  these  now  separate  lands. 
The  attention  of  anthropologists  has  been  particularly 
attracted  by  a  line  of  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Bengal,  the 
Andamans,  which  might  have  been  part  of  this  former 
continent,  and  were  found  inhabited  by  a  scanty  population 
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of  rude  and  childlike  savages.  These  Mincopis  (Fig.  2x) 
arc  small  in  stature  (the  men  under  five  feet),  with  skin  of 
blackness,  and  hair  very  flat  in  section  and  frizzled,  which 
from  their  habit  of  shaving  their  heads  must  be  imagined  by 
the  reader.  But  while  in  these  points  resembling  the  African 
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negro,  they  are  unlike  him  in  having  skulls  not  narrow,  but 
broad  and  rounded,  nor  have  they  lips  so  full,  a  nose  so  wide 
or  jaws  so  projecting  as  his.  It  has  occurred  to  anatomists' 
and  the  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  Flower's  study 
of  their  skulls,  that  the  Andaman  tribes  may  be  a  remnant 
of  a  very  early  human  stock,  perhaps  the  best  represento- 
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tives of  the  primitive  negro  type  which  lias  since  altered  in 
various  points  in  its  spread  over  its  wide  district  of  tlie 
world.  Tiie  African  negro  race,  with  its  special  marks  of 
narrow  skull,  projecting  jaws,  black-brown  skin,  woolly 
hair,  flattened  nose,  full  and  out-turned  lips,  has  already 
been  here  described  (see  pages  61  to  67).  Its  type 
perhaps  shows  itself  most  perfectly  in  the  nations  near 
the  equator,  as  in  (Guinea,  but  it  spreads  far  and  wide 
over  the  continent,  shading  off  by  crossing  with  lighter 
coloured  races  on  its  borders,  such  as  the  Berbers  in  the 
north,  and  the  Arabs  on  the  east  coast.  As  the  race 
spreads  southward  into  Congo  and  the  Kafir  regions,  there  is 
noticed  a  less  full  negro  complexion  and  feature,  looking  as 
though  migration  from  the  central  region  into  new  climates 
had  somewhat  modified  the  type.  In  this  respect  the  small- 
grown  Hottentot- Bushman  tribes  of  South  Africa  (see  Figs. 
8,  \2c)  are  most  remarkable,  for  while  keeping  much  negro 
character  in  the  narrow  skull,  frizzy  hair,  and  cast  of 
features,  their  skin  is  of  a  lighter  tint  of  brownish-yellow. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  came  by  crossing  the 
negro  type  with  a  fairer  mce,  indeed  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  a  race  to  cross  with.  If  the  Bushman  is  a 
special  modification  of  ihe  Negro,  then  this  is  an  excellent 
case  of  the  transformation  of  races  when  placed  under 
new  conditions.  To  return  now  to  Southern  Asia,  there 
are  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Philippines 
scanty  forest-tribes  apparently  allied  to  the  Andamaners 
and  classed  under  the  general  ferm  Negritos  (/>.  "little 
blacks  "),  seeming  to  belong  to  a  race  once  widely  spread 
over  this  part  of  the  world,  whose  remnants  have  been 
driven  by  stronger  new  come  races  to  find  refuge  in  the 
mottfeuins.  Fig.  24,  represents  one  of  them,  an  Aheta  from 
the  island  of  Luzon.     Lastly  come  the  wide-spread  and 
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complicated  varieties  of  the  eastern  negro  race  in  the  region 
known  as  Melanesia,  the  "black  islands,"  extending  from 
New  ( luinea  to  Fiji,  The  group  of  various  islanders  ( Fig.  3$) 
belonging  to  liisho|)  I'atteson's  mission,  shows  plainly  the 
resemblance  to  the  African  negro,  though  with  son»e  marked 
points  of  difference,  as  in  the  brows  being  more  stroni;ly 


Fir..  24— Aheta (Negrito),  Philippine  Istandi. 

ridged,  and  the  nose  being  more  prominent,  even  aquiline — 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  African.  The  Melanesians  about 
New  Guinea  are  called  Papuas  from  their  woolly  hair  (Malay 
/ff/«wa//=frizzed),  which  is  often  grown  into  enormous 
mops.  The  great  variety  of  colour  in  Melanesia,  from 
the  full  brown-black  down  to  chocolate  or  nut-brown,  shows 
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that  there  has  been  much  croftsjng  with  ligl^tcr  p;)pulalions. 
Such  mixture  is  evident  in  the  coast-peoplo  of  Fiji,  where 
the  dark  MclanuHian  race  is  indeed  predominant,  but  crossed 
with  the  lighter  Polynesian  race  to  which  much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  the  islands  belongs.  Lastly,  the 
Tasmanians  were  a  distant  outlying  population  buioiiging  to 
the  eastern  blacks. 


Fio,  35.— Melaneuuia. 

In  Australia,  that  vast  i.sland-continent,  whose  plants  and 
animals  are  not  those  of  Asia,  but  seem  as  it  were  survivors 
from  a  long-past  period  of  the  earth's  history,  there  appears 
a  thin  population  of  roaming  savages,  strongly  distinct  from 
the  blacker  races  of  New  Guinea  at  the  north,  and  Tas- 
mania at  the  south.     The  Australians,  with  skin  of  dark 
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chocolate-colour,  may  be  taken  as  a  special  type  of  the  brown 
races  of  man.  While  their  skull  is  narrow  and  prognathous 
like  the  negro's,  it  differs  from  it  in  special  points  which  have 
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fiecn  already  mentioncil  (page  60),  and  hi%,  inttccd,  pciii- 
liurilitu  whith  diiitint(uii«h  it  very  rcrtainly  froni  lh«l  of  uthcr 
ra*  c!t.  Ill  the  purtraitH  of  Aiutralun»,  V\\in.  a6,  27,  jH,  there 
limy  l>e  noticed  the  heavy  brown  and  projecting  jiiwn,  th« 
wide  but  not  flat  now,  the  full  lipii,  and  the  curly  but  not 
woolly  black  hair.     lx)oking  at  the  map  of  the  world  to  ncc 


f  u.  19.— Dnv^djui  hiU-nwa  {/Jin  Frytr). 

where  brown  races  next  appear,  good  authorities  define 
one  on  the  continent  of  India.  There  the  hill-tribci  present 
the  tyi)e  of  the  old  dwellers  in  south  and  central  India  before 
the  conquest  by  the  Aryan  Hindus,  and  its  purest  form 
appears  in  tribes  hardly  tilling  the  soil,  but  living  a  wild 
life  in  the  jungle,  while  the  great  mass,  more  mixed  in 
race  with  the   Hindus,  under  whose  influence  they  have 
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l*3en  for  ARi'^,  now  form  llie  great  Dra^idian  n.itions  of 
the  lunith,  «uch  as  the  'I'aniil  and  Ti lu^'.  Ki({.  i>)  rvpre* 
RcntN  one  of  the  ruder  ItratidianH,  from  the  'rravantoro 
forest*.     Farther  w«st,  it  hua  Liccn  ihouijlit  that  a  brown 


rio.  y>.-ICiaaittli(afMrOoidiMid)i 


rnce  may  be  distinguished  in  Africa,  taking  in  Nubbn  tribes 
and  less  distinctly  traceatle  in  the  Berbers  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.    If  so,  to  this  race  the  ancient  Egyptians  would  seem 
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mainly  lo  l»rl«>n|i,  ihouuh  nuiictl  wllh  Aiialira,  who  from 
rciiKito  aniii|tiil)r  «amc  tit  over  ih«  Syrian  bonli-r.  The 
K.KXpcian  ilruwinu*  of  thenttclvci  (an  in  Cltaim.  IX.  to  XI,) 
rc<|Uirc  »he  rye«  to  Ims  |iiii  in  profile  ami  the  \Hn\y  nilimrcil 
ri*i|jli»h  htimu  to  re|irf*«nt  the  rare  lo  ti».  None  lilt  ninn' 
•irungljr  than  the  hgjrptton  gf  ancient  1  ttvbc*,  that  uutong 
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fia.  ji.— Uuldl  (Amur). 

the  chief  diminctions  between  the  races  of  mankind  were 
the  complexion  and  feature  which  separated  him  from  the 
--l-Uhiopian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Assyrian  or  Israelite 
on  the  other. 

Turning  to  another  district  of  the  world,  the  Mongoloid 
type  of  man  has  its  best  marked  representatives  on  the  vast 
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their  hair  i4  the  h««tl  hWk^  roarsc,  anil  InnK,  hut  fttce- 
hair  tiixnty.  fiKJr  dmll  ii  rharait:t<-7('e<l  l>y  brcuilllt,  |>ro- 
{ediun  of  chccic  bon^s,  and  furwnrU  posiuofl  9C  tbc  uulcr 


t  lU.  p.— kJUUAW  Ml.r>..ak<. 


edge  of  the  orbits,  which,  aa  well  at  the  ilightneai  of 
brow-ridgci,  the  nlanting  aperture  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
inub-noie,  are  obRcrvtible  in  Figs.  30  and  31,  and  in 
Vig.  ltd.    The  Mongoloid  race  is  immense  in  rango  and 
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numbers.  The  great  nations  of  -south-east  Asia  show  their 
connexion  with  it  in  the  familiar  coinpLxion  and  features  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Figs.  32,  33,  34  are  portraits 
from  Siam,  Cochin-C  <iiia,  and  Corea.  In  his  wide  migra- 
tions over  the  world,  the  Mongoloid,  through  change  of 
climate  and  life,  and  still  farther  by  intermarriage  with  other 
races,  loses  more  and  more  of  his  special  points.    It  is  so 


I'lO.  33.— Cuchia-OuMM, 

in  the  south-east,  where  in  China  and  Japan  the  chatacier- 
istic  breadth  of  skull  is  lessened.  In  Europe,  where  from 
remotest  antiquity  hordes  of  Tatar  race  have  poured  in, 
their  descendants  have  often  preserved  in  their  languages, 
such  as  Hungarian  and  Finnish,  clearer  traces  of  their  Asiatic 
home  than  can  be  made  out  in  their  present  types  of  com- 
plexion and  feature.  Yet  the  Finns,  Figs.  35  and  36,  have 
not  lost  the  lace^difTerences  which  mark  them  off  from  the 
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Swedes  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  the  stunted  I^pps 
show  some  points  of  likeness  to  their  Siberian  kinsfolk, 
who  wander  like  them  with  their  reindeer  on  the  limits  of 
the  Arctic  regions. 


k'la.  34.— Cuiaaiu. 


In  pursuing  beyond  this  point  the  examination  of  the 
races  of  the  world,  the  problem  becomes  more  obscure. 
On  the  Malay  peninsula,  at  the  extreme  south-east  comer 
of  Asia,  appear   the   first    members    of  the  Malay  race, 
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seemingly  a  distant  branch  of  the  Mongoloid,  which  spreads 
over  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Figs.  37  and  38  give  portraits  of  the  more 
civilised  Malays,  whilo  Fig.  39  shows  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo, 
who  represent  the  race  in  a  wilder  and  perhaps  less  mixed 
slate.  From  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  stretch  into  the 
Pacific  the  island  ranges  first  of  Micronesia  and  then  of 
Polynesia,  till  we  reach  Easter  Island  to  the  east  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  south.  The  Micronesians  and  Polynesians 
show  connexion  with  the  Malays  in  language,  and  more  or 
less  in  bodily  make.  But  they  are  not  Malays  proi)er,  and 
there  are  seen  among  them  high  faces,  narrow  noses,  and 
small  mouths  which  remind  us  of  the  European  face,  as  in 
the  Micronesian,  Fig.  40,  who  stands  here  to  represent  this 
varied  group  of  peoples.  The  Maoris  are  still  further  from 
being  pure  Malays,  as  is  seen  by  their  more  curly  hair,  often 
prominent  and  even  aquiline  noses.  It  seems  likely  that  an 
Asiatic  race  closely  allied  to  Malays  may  have  spread  over 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  altering  their  special  type  by 
crossing  wiih  the  dark  Melanesians,  so  that  now  the 
populations  of  different  island  groups  often  vary  much 
in  appearance.  This  race  of  sailors  even  found  their 
way  to  Madagascar,  where  their  descendants  have  more  or 
iess  blended  with  a  population  from  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Turning  now  to  the  double  continent  of  America,  we  find 
in  this  New  World  a  problem  of  race  remarkably  different 
from  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  traveller  who  should 
cross  the  earth  from  Nova  Zemlya  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  would  find  in  its  various 
climates  various  strongly-marked  kinds  of  men,  white, 
yellow,  brown,  and  black.  But  if  Columbus  had  surveyed 
America  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  he 
would  have  found  no  such  extreme   unlikeness  in   the 
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inhabitants.     Apart  from  the  Europeans  and  Africans  who 
have    poured    in   since  the  fifteenth  century,   the   native 


Fm.  40  — Kingimill  Islaoder. 

Americans  in  general  might  be,  as  has  often  been  said,  of 
one  race.  Not  that  they  are  all  alike,  but  their  differences 
in  stature,  form  of  skull,  feature,  and  complexion,  though 
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contidcrabl.-,  seem  variations  of  a  sccond.iry  kiiul.  It  '\% 
not  as  if  several  races  had  formed  each  its  proper  type  in 
its  proper  region,  but  as  if  the  country  hjid  been  peopled  by 
migrating  tribes  of  a  ready-made  race,  who  had  only  to 
spread  and  acclimatise  tiiemselves  over  both  tropical  and 
temperate  zones,  much  as  the  European  horses  have  done 
since  the  time  of  Columbu!>,  and  less  perfectly  the  white 
men  themselves.  The  race  to  which  most  anthropolo){ists 
refer  the  native  Americans  is  the  Mongoloid  of  East  Asia, 
who  are  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  cx- 
tremest  climates,  and  who  by  the  form  of  skull,  the  light- 
brown  skin,  straight  black  hair,  and  black  eyes,  show  con- 
siderable  agre.:ment  with  the  American  tribes.  Figs.  41 
and  43  represent  the  wild  hunting-tribes  of  North  America 
in  one  of  the  finest  forms  now  existing,  the  Colorado 
Indians,  while  in  Fig.  43  the  Cauixana  Indians  may  stand 
as  examples  of  the  rude  and  sluggish  forest-men  of  Drazil. 
While  tribes  of  America  and  Asia  may  thus  be  of  one 
original  stock,  we  must  look  cautiously  at  theories  as  to 
the  ocean  and  island  routes  by  which  Asiatics  may  have 
migrated  to  people  the  New  World.  It  is  probable  that 
man  had  appeared  there,  as  in  the  Old  World,  in  an 
earlier  geological  period  than  the  present,  so  that  the  first 
kinship  between  the  Mongols  and  the  North  American 
Indians  may  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  no  ocean 
between  them.  What  looks  like  later  communication  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  is  that  the  stunted  Eskimo  with 
their  narrow  roof-topped  skulls  may  be  a  branch  of  the 
Japanese  stock,  while  there  are  signs  of  the  comparatively 
civilized  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  having  in  some  way 
received  arts  and  ideas  from  Asiatic  nations. 

We  come  last  to  the  white  men,  whose  nations  have  all, 
through  history  been  growing  more  and  more  dominant 
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intellectually,  morally,  and  politically  on  the  earth.  Though 
commonly  spoken  of  as  one  variety  of  mankind,  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  not  a  tingle  uniform  race,  but  a  varied  and 
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f  M.  4a.— Colarado  ladiui  (Nonb  AMrtuOb 

mixed  population.  It  is  a  step  toward  classing  them  to 
separate  them  into  two  great  divisions,  the  dark-whites  and 
Tair-whitet  (melanochroi,  xanthochroi).     Ancient  portiaits 
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Klu.  4].— Cau^nuia  Indiana  (South  America). 

have  come  do^vn  to  us  of  the  dark-white  nations,  at  Assy- 
rians,  Phoenicians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans ;  and  when 
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bethle  tlic«c  are  plaretl  modemt  such  as  llic  Anilahiitians, 
anil  the  dark  WcUhmcn  or  lirctons,  ami  (lenple  fniin  (hu 
Caucasus,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  resciubbiire  running 
Ihruugh  ail  these  can  only  be  in  broad  and  general  charac- 
ters. They  have  a  dusky  or  brownish- white  skin,  black  or 
deep  brown  eyes,  black  hair,  mostly  wavy  or  curly ;  thcii 
skulls  vary  much  in  pro|K)rtiuns,  though  seldom  extremely 
broad  or  narrow,  while  the  profile  is  upright,  the  nose 
straight  or  .niiuiline,  the  lips  less  full  than  in  olh:r  races. 
Rather  for  form's  sake  than  for  a  real  type  of  the  dark-whites, 
a  group  of  (Georgians  are  shown  in  Fig.  44.  Opposite  them 
Fig.  45,  a  group  of  Swedes,  somewhat  better  represents  the 
fair-whites,  whose  transparent  skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  bluo 
eyes  may  be  seen  as  well,  though  not  as  often,  in  England 
as  in  Scan<lin»via  or  North  Germany.  The  earliest  recorded 
appearance  of  fair-whites  may  be  in  the  paintings  where 
Egyptian  artists  represent  with  yellowish-white  skin  and 
blue  eyes  certain  nativea  of  North  Africa,  a  district  where 
remnants  of  blonde  tribes  are  still  known.  These  fair 
Libyans,  as  well  as  the  fair  red-haired  people  who  appear 
about  Syria,  and  are  known  to  us  as  forming  a  type  among 
the  Jews,  may  perhaps  be  connected  in  race  with  the  fair 
nations  who  were  already  settled  over  the  north  of  Europe 
when  the  classic  writers  begin  to  give  accounts  of  its  barbar- 
ous inhabitants,  from  the  Goths  northward  to  the  dwellers  in 
Thule.  The  intermarriage  of  the  dark  and  fair  varieties 
which  has  gone  on  since  these  early  times,  has  resulted  in 
numbcriess  varieties  of  brown -haired  people,  between  fair 
and  dark  in  complexion.  But  as  to  the  origin  and  first  home 
of  the  fair  and  dark  races  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  form  an 
opinion.  Language  does  much  toward  tracing  the  eariy 
history  of  the  white  nations,  but  it  does  not  clear  up  the 
difficulty  of  separating  fair-whites  from  dark-whites.  Both 
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■orti  have  been  living  iiniictt  by  national  bnKuai(c,  aa  at  thia 
day  (krrnan  \n  n\mkt!i\  hy  lh«  fair  lliinovcrian  anil  the  liarker 
Auatrian.  Among  Keltic:  |»co|ilc,  the  Siotch  Highlandcrj 
often  rcmirxt  tix  of  the  tall  retlhairetl  (.iiila  dcurilwd  in 
cbiiical  hi»tur)    but  there  are  aUo  pa»«i«gc!i  which  |)rov« 


fta  44.  — (><orgkiu. 

that  imaller  darker  Kelts  like  the  modern  Welsh  and 
Dretons  existed  then  ai  well.  At  a  help  in  clearing  up  thia 
problem,  which  so  affects  our  own  ancestry,  Huxley  suggests 
that  the  fair-whites  were  the  original  stock,  and  that  these 
crossing  with  the  brown  races  of  the  (u  south  may  have 
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given  t[>*0  to  the  various  kind*  of  dark  whiles  However 
lhi«  mi^y  tx*,  stith  niixture  o(  th«  while  and  liruwn  riMcs 
•ccm*  tixlvrd  to  have  UrgFljr  furtnrit  the  popiiUiuMt  of 
countries  whirre  they  meet.  The  Moors  of  Nnrih  Afrir^, 
and  many  so-calleil  AralM  who  are  darker  than  while  men, 
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may  be  thus  accounted  for.  It  is  thus  that  in  India 
niillions  who  speak  Hindu  languages  show  by  their  tint  that 
their  race  is  mixed  between  that  of  the  Aryan  conquerors 
of  the  land  and  its  darker  indigenes.  An  instructive  in- 
stance  of   this  very  combination  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
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Gypsies,  low-caste  wanderers  who  found  their  way  from 
India  and  spread  over  Europe  not  many  centuries  since. 
Fig.  46,  a  Gypsy  woman  from  Wallachia,  is  a  favourable 
type  of  these  latest  incomers  from  the  East,  whose  broken- 
down  Hindu  dialect  shows  that  part  of   their  ancestry 


comes  from  our  Aryan  forefathers,  while  their  complexion, 
swarthiest  in  the  population  of  our  country,  marks  also 
descent  belonging  to  a  darker  zone  of  the  human  species. 
Thus  to  map  out  the  nations  of  the  world  among  a  few 
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main  varieties  of  man,  and  their  combinations,  is,  in  spite 
of  its  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  a  profitable  task.     But  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  these  great  primary  varieties  or 
rar.es  themselves,  and  exactly  to  assign  to  them  their  earliest 
homes,  cannot  be  usefully  attempted  in  the  present  scan- 
tiness of  evidence.     If  man's   first  appearance  was   in  a 
geological   period  when  the  distribution  of  land  and  s^a 
and  the  climates  of  the  earth  were  not  as  now,  then  on 
both  sides  of  the  globe,  outside  the  present  tropical  zones, 
there  were  regions  whose  warmth  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
would  have  favoured  man's  life  with  least  need  of  civilized 
arts,  and  whence  successive  waves  of  population  may  have 
spread  over  cooler  climates.     It  may  perhaps  be  reasonable 
to  imagine  as  latest-formed  the  white  race  of  the  temperate 
region,  least  abb  to  bear  extreme  heat  or  live  without  the 
appliances  of  culture,  but  gifted  with  the  powers  of  knowing 
and  ruling  which  give  them  sway  over  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LANGUAGE. 


Sign-making,  1 14 — Gesture-language,  114 — Sound-gestures,  130— Na- 
tural Language,  122— ytterances  of  Animals,  122 — Kmotional  and 
Imitative  Sounds  in  Language,  124 — Change  of  Sound  and  Sense, 
127 — Other  expression  of  Sense  hy  Sound,  128— Children's  Words 
128— Articulate  Language,  its  relation  to  Natural  Language,  129 — 
Urigiii  of  Language,  130. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  men  can  communicate 
with  one  another.  They  can  make  gestures,  utter  cries, 
speak  words,  Axaw  pictures,  write  characters  or  letters.  These 
are  signs  of  various  sorts,  and  to  understand  how  they  do 
their  work,  let  us  begin  by  looking  at  such  signs  as  are 
most  simple  and  natural. 

When  for  any  reason  people  cannot  talk  together  by  word 
of  mouth,  they  take  to  conversing  by  gestures,  in  what  is 
called  dumb-show  or  pantomime.  Every  reader  of  this  has 
been  able  from  childhood  to  carry  on  conversation  in  this 
way,  more  or  less  cleverly.  Imagine  a  simple  case.  A  boy 
opens  the  parlour  door,  his  brother  sitting  there  beckons  to 
him  to  be  quiet  for  his  father  is  asleep ;  the  boy  now  inti- 
mates by  signs  that  he  has  come  for  the  key  of  the  box,  to 
which  his  brother  answers  by  other  signs  that  it  is  in  tlie 
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pocket  of  his  coat  hanging  in  the  hall,  concludini;  with  a 
significant  gesture  to  bo  off  and  shut  the  door  quietly  after 
him.  This  is  the  gesture-language  as  we  all  know  how  to  use 
it.  But  to  see  what  a  full  and  exact  means  of  communica- 
tion it  may  be  worked  up  to,  it  should  be  watched  in  use 
among  the  deaf-and-dumb,  who  have  to  depend  so  much 
upon  it.  To  give  an  idea  how  far  gestures  can  be  made  to 
do  the  work  of  spoken  words,  the  signs  may  be  described 
in  which  a  deaf-and-dumb  man  once  told  a  child's  story  in 
presence  of  the  writer  of  this  account.  He  began  by 
moving  his  hand,  palm  down,  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  as  we  do  to  show  the  height  of  a  child — this 
meant  that  it  was  a  child  he  was  thinking  of.  Then  he 
tied  an  imaginary  pair  of  bonnet-strings  under  his  chin  (his 
usual  sign  for  female),  to  make  it  understood  that  the  child 
was  a  little  girl.  The  child's  mother  was  then  brought  on 
the  scene  in  a  similar  way.  She  beckons  to  the  child  and 
gives  her  twopence,  these  being  indicated  by  pretending  to 
drop  two  coins  from  one  hand  into  the  other ;  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  copper  or  silver 
coins,  this  would  have  been  settled  by  pointing  to  some- 
thing; brown,  or  even  by  one's  contemptuous  way  of  handling 
coppers  which  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  silver.  The 
mother  also  gives  the  child  a  jar,  shown  by  sketching  its 
shape  with  the  forefingers  in  the  air,  and  going  through  the 
act  of  handing  it  over.  Then  by  imitating  the  unmistake- 
able  kind  of  twist  with  which  one  turns  a  treacle-spoon,  it 
is  made  known  that  it  is  treacle  the  child  has  to  buy.  Next, 
a  wave  of  the  hand  shows  the  child  being  sent  off  on  her 
errand,  the  usual  sign  of  walking  being  added,  which  is 
made  by  two  fingers  walking  on  the  table.  The  turning  of 
{in  imaginary  door-handle  now  takes  us  into  the  shop,  where 
the  counter  is  shown  by  passing  the  flat  hands  as  it  were 
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over  it.  Dehind  this  counter  a  figure  is  pcuUeU  out ;  he  is 
shown  to  be  a  man  by  the  usual  i  ign  of  putting  one's  hand 
to  one's  chin  and  drawing  it  down  where  the  beard  is  or 
would  be;  then  the  sign  of  tying  an  apron  round  one's 
waist  adds  the  information  that  the  man  is  the  shopman.  To 
him  tlic  child  gives  her  jar,  dropping  the  money  into  his 
hind,  and  moving  her  forefinger  as  if  taking  up  treacle,  to 
show  what  slie  wants.  Then  we  sec  the  jar  put  into  an 
imaginary  pair  of  scales  which  go  up  and  down  ;  the  great 
treaclc-jar  is  brought  from  the  shelf  and  the  little  one  filled, 
with  the  proper  twist  to  take  up  "the  last  trickling  thread  : 
the  grocer  puu  the  two  coins  in  the  till,  and  the  little  girl 
sets  oflf  with  the  jar.  'ITie  deaf-and-dumb  story-teller  went 
on  to  show  in  pantomime  how  the  child,  looking  down 
at  the  jar,  saw  a  drop  of  treacle  on  the  rim,  wi|ieil  it  off 
with  her  finger  and  put  the  finger  in  her  mouth,  how  she 
was  tempted  to  take  more,  how  her  mother  found  her  out 
by  the  spot  of  treacle  on  her  pinafore,  and  so  forth. 

The  student  anxious  to  master  the  principles  of  language 
will  find  this  gesture-talk  so  instructive,  that  it  will  be  well 
to  explain  its  working  more  closely.  The  signs  used  are  of 
two  kinds.  In  the  first  kind  things  actually  present  are 
shown.  Thus  if  the  deaf-mute  wants  to  mention  "  hand  " 
or  "  shoe,"  he  touches  his  own  hand  or  shoe.  Where  a 
speaking  man  would  say  "  I,"  "  thou,"  "  he,"  the  deaf-mute 
simply  poinu  to  himself  and  the  other  persons.  To  express 
"  red  "  or  "  blue  "  he  touches  the  inside  of  his  own  lip  or 
points  to  the  sky.  In  the  second  kind  of  signs  ideas  are 
conveyed  by  imitation.  Thus  pretending  to  drink  may 
mean  "water,"  or  "to  drink,"  or  "thirsty."  Laying  the 
cheek  on  the  hand  expresses  "sleep"  or  "bedtime."  A 
significant  jerk  of  the  whip-hand  suggests  either  "whip" 
or  "coachman,"  or  "to  drive,"  as  the  case  may  be.     A 
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"lucifer"  is  indicated  by  pretending  to  strike  a  match, 
and  "  candle  "  by  the  act  of  holding  up  the  forefinger  like  a 
candle  and  pretending  to  blow  it  out  Also  in  the  gesture- 
language  the  symptoms  of  the  temper  one  is  in  may  be 
imitated,  and  so  become  jiigns  of  the  same  to'iiper  in  others. 
I'hus  the  act  of  shivering  becomes  an  expressive  sign  for 
"cold";  smiles  show  "joy,"  "approval, '  "goodness,"  while 
frowns  show  "anger,"  "disapproval,"  "  ladness."  It  might 
teem  that  such  various  meanings  to  one  sign  would  be 
confusing,  but  there  is  a  way  of  correclr;  this,  for  when  a 
single  sign  docs  not  make  the  meaning  clear,  others  are 
brought  in  to  supplement  it.  Thus  if  one  wants  to  express 
"  a  pen,"  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pretend  to  write  with 
one,  as  that  might  be  intended  for  "  writing  "  or  "  letter," 
but  if  one  then  pretends  to  wipe  and  hold  up  a  pen,  this 
will  make  it  plain  that  the  pen  itself  is  meant. 

The  signs  hitherto  described  are  self-expressive,  that  i*, 
their  meaning  is  evident  on  the  face  of  them,  or  at  any  rate 
may  be  made  out  by  a  stranger  who  watches  their  use.  Of 
such  self-expressive  or  natural  signs,  the  gesture-language 
mostly  consists  But  where  deaf-mutes  live  together,  there 
come  into  use  among  them  signs  which  a  stranger  can 
hardly  make  out  until  it  is  explained  to  him  how  they  arose. 
They  will,  fur  instance,  mention  one  another  by  nickname- 
signs,  as  when  a  boy  may  be  referred  to  by  the  sign  of 
sewing,  which  on  inquiry  proves  to  have  been  given  him 
because  his  father  was  a  .tailor.  Such  signs  may  be  very 
fjir-fetched ;  for  instance,  at  the  Berlin  Deaf-and-dumb 
Institution,  the  sign  of  chopping  off  a  head  moans  a 
Frenchman,  and  on  inquiry  it  appears  that  the  children, 
struck  by  reading  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
history-book,  had  fixed  on  this  as  a  sign-name  for  the 
whole  nation.    But  to  any  new  child  who  learnt  these 
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■i^ns  without  knowing  why  they  were  chosen,  they  would 
■ecm  artificial. 

Next  to  studying  the  getture-language  among  the  deaf- 
and-dumb,  the  most  perfect  way  of  making  out  its  principles 
is  in  its  use  by  jwoplj  who  can  talk  but  do  not  understand 
one  another's  language.  Thus  the  celebrated  sign-languages 
of  the  American  prairies,  in  which  conversation  is  carried  on 
between  hunting-|)artics  of  whites  and  natives,  and  even  be- 
tween Indians  of  different  tribes,  are  only  dialects  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  gesture-language.  Thus  "water"  is  ex- 
pressed by  pretending  to  scoop  up  water  in  one's  hand  and 
drink  it,  "  stag "  by  putting  one's  thumbs  to  one's  temples 
and  spreading  out  the  fingers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
variety  in  th?  signs  among  particular  tribes,  but  such  a  way 
of  communication  is  so  natural  all  the  world  over,  that 
when  outlandish  people,  such  as  Laplandjrs,  have  been 
brought  to  be  exhibited  in  our  great  cities,  they  have  been 
comforted  in  their  loneliness  by  meeting  with  deaf-and- 
dumb  children,  with  whom  they  at  once  fell  to  conversing 
with  delight  in  *'ie  universal  language  of  signs.  Signs  to  be 
understood  in  this  way  must  be  of  the  natural  self-expressive 
sort.  Yet  here  also  there  are  some  which  a  stranger  might 
suppose  to  be  artificial,  till  he  learnt  that  they  are  old 
signs  which  have  lost  their  once  plain  intention.  Thus  a 
North  American  sign  for  "  dog "  is  to  draw  one's  two  first 
fingers  along  like  poles  being  trailed  on  the  ground.  This 
seemingly  senseless  sign  really  belongs  to  the  days  when  the 
Indians  had  few  horses,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tent-poles 
on  the  dogs  to  be  dragged  from  place  to  place;  though 
the  dogs  no  longer  have  to  do  this,  custom  keeps  up 
the  sign. 

It  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  gesture-language  by  no 
means  matches,  sign  for  word,  with  our  spoken  language. 
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One  reason  is  that  it  has  so  little  power  of  expressing 
abstract  ideas.  The  deaf-mute  can  show  particular  ways  of 
making  things,  such  as  building  a  wall  or  cutting  out  a  coat, 
but  it  is  quite  beyond  him  to  make  one  sign  include  what  is 
common  to  all  these,  as  we  use  the  abstract  term  to  "make." 
Even  "in"  and  "out"  must  bt  expressed  in  some  such 
clumsy  way  as  by  pretending  to  put  the  thing  talked  of  in, 
and  take  it  out.  Next  let  us  compare  an  P^nglish  sentence 
with  the  signs  by  which  the  same  meaning  would  be  ex- 
pressed among  the  deaf-and  dumb.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  many  words  we  use  have  no  signs  at  all  corresponding 
to  them.  Thus  when  we  should  say  in  words,  "TA€  hat 
tf/i/iv*  I  left  on  //«  table  is  black,"  thts  statement  can  be 
practically  conveyed  in  gestures,  and  there  will  be  signs  for 
what  we  may  call  the  "  real  "  words,  such  as  Aa/,  itatt,  black. 
But  for  what  may  be  called  the  "grammatical"  words, 
////,  which,  is,  there  will  be  no  signs,  for  the  gesture-language 
has  none.  Again,  grammars  lay  down  distinctions  between 
substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  But  these  distinctions 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  gesture-language,  where  pointing 
to  a  grass-plot  may  mean  "grass"  or  "green,"  and  pre- 
tending to  warm  one's  hands  may  suggest  "  warm  "  or  "  to 
warm  oneself,"  or  even  "fireplace."  Nor  (unless  where 
artificial  signs  have  been  brought  in  by  teachers)  is  there 
anything  in  the  gesture-language  to  correspond  with  the 
inflexions  of  words,  such  as  distinguish  goest  from  go,  him 
from  he,  domum  from  domus.  What  is  done  is  to  call  up  a 
picture  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  by  first  setting  up 
something  to  be  thought  about,  and  then  adding  to  or 
acting  on  it  till  the  whole  story  is  told.  If  the  signs  do  not 
follow  in  such  order  as  to  carry  meaning  as  they  go,  thd 
looker  on  will  be  perplexed.  Thus  in  conveying  to  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  child  the  thought  of  a  green  box,  one  must  make 
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a  aign  for  "  box  "  Tint,  and  then  show,  u  by  pointing  to  the 
gniM  outiide,  that  it*  colour  it  "  green."  I'he  proper  gesture- 
syntax  i«  "  box  green,"  and  if  this  order  were  reversed  as  it 
it  in  the  English  language,  the  child  might  fail  to  see  what 
graM  had  to  do  with  a  box.  Such  a  sentence  as  English 
"  cats  kill  mice  "  does  not  agree  with  the  order  of  the  deaf- 
mute's  signs,  which  would  begin  by  showing  the  tiny  mouse 
running,  then  the  cat  with  her  smooth  fur  and  whiskers,  and 
lastly  the  cat's  pouncing  on  the  mouse— as  it  were  "  mouse 
cat  kill." 

This  account  of  the  gesture-language  will  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  reader  by  what  easy  and  reasonable  means  man 
can  express  his  thoughts  in  visible  signs.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  show  the  working  of  another  sort  of  signs,  namely, 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  in  language.  Sounds  of 
voice  may  be  spoken  as  signs  to  express  our  feelings  and 
thoughts  on  much  the  same  principles  as  gestures  are  made, 
except  that  they  are  heard  instead  of  l)eing  seen. 

One  kind  of  sounds  used  by  men  as  signs,  consists  of 
emotional  cries  or  tones.  Men  show  pain  by  uttering 
groans  as  well  as  by  distortion  of  face ;  joy  is  expressed  by 
shouts  as  well  as  by  jumping ;  when  we  laugh  aloud,  the 
voice  and  the  features  go  perfectly  together.  Such  sounds 
are  gestures  made  with  the  voice,  sound-gestures,  and  the 
greater  number  of  what  are  called  interjections  are  of  this 
class.  By  means  of  such  cries  and  tones,  even  the  compli- 
cated tempers  of  sympathy,  or  pity,  or  vexation,  can  be 
shown  with  wonderful  exactness.  Let  any  one  put  on  a 
laughing,  sneering,  or  cron  face,  and  then  talk,  he  nay 
notice  how  his  tone  of  voice  follows;  the  attitude  of 
features  belonging  to  each  particular  temper  acts  directly 
on  the  voice,  especially  in  affecting  the  musical  quality  of 
the  vowels.    Thus  the  speaker's  tones  become  signs  of  the 
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emotion  he  feels,  or  pretends  to  feel.  That  this  mode  of 
cx|>rcs«ion  ii  in  fact  muwical,  is  shown  by  its  being  imitated 
on  the  violin,  which  by  altering  its  quality  of  tone  can 
change  from  pain  to  joy.  The  human  voice  uses  other 
means  of  expression  belonging  to  music,  such  as  the  con- 
trast  of  low  and  loud,  slow  and  quick,  gentle  and  violent, 
and  the  changes  of  pitch,  now  rising  in  the  scale  and  now 
falling.  A  speaker,  by  skilfully  managing  these  various 
means,  can  carry  his  hearer's  mind  through  moods  of  mild 
languor  and  sudden  surprise,  the  lively  movement  of  cheer- 
fulness rising  to  eager  joy,  the  burst  of  impetuous  fury 
gradually  subsiding  to  calm.  We  can  all  do  this,  and  what 
is  more,  we  do  it  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used,  for  emotion  can  be  expressed  and  even  delicately 
shaded  off  in  pronouncing  mere  notftense-syllables.  For 
instance,  the  words  of  an  Italian  opera  in  England  are  to  a 
great  part  of  the  audience  mere  nonsense-syllables  serving 
as  a  means  of  musical  and  emotional  expression.  Clearly 
this  kind  of  utterance  ought  to  be  understood  by  all  man- 
kind, whatever  be  the  language  they  may  happen  to  speak. 
It  is  so,  for  t!ie  mc»t  savage  and  outlandish  tribes  know  how 
to  make  such  interjections  as  aA/  oh/  express  by  their 
tone  such  feelings  as  surprise,  pain,  entreaty,  threatening, 
disdain,  and  they  understand  as  well  as  we  do  the  growling 
urr-r/  of  anger,  orthe/«A/  of  contempt. 

The  next  class  of  sounds  used  as  expressive  signs  are 
imitative.  As  a  deaf-and-dumb  child  expresses  the*  idea  of 
a  cat  by  imitating  the  creature's  act  of  washing  its  face,  so 
a  speaking  child  will  indicate  it  by  imitating  its  miaou.  If 
the  two  chilrJren  wish  to  show  that  they  are  thinking  of  a 
clock,  the  dumb  one  will  show  with  his  hand  the  swinging  of 
the  pendulum,  while  the  speaking  one  will  say  <*  Hektaek." 
Here  again  the  sounds  are  gestures  made  with  the  voice,  oi 
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■ounii'geitiire*.  In  thi»  way  an  endlns  variety  of  objecti 
and  action!  can  be  brought  to  miml  by  imitating  their  proper 
•ound*.  Not  only  do  ( hiltlron  delight  in  ntuh  vocal  iniita* 
tiona,  but  they  have  come  into  ordinary  language,  as  when 
people  i|)falc  of  the  fiw  of  the  pigeon,  the  hethaw  of  the 
donkey,  the  ding-dong  of  the  bell,  and  the  ral-tat  of  the 
knocker.  It  need  hardly  be  laid  that  these  ways  of  ex- 
]  retsion  are  understood  by  nuinkind  all  the  world  over. 

Now  joining  gesture-actions  and  gesture-sounds,  they  will 
foim  together  what  may  be  called  a  Natural  I.anguage. 
This  natural  language  really  exists,  and  in  wild  regions  even 
has  some  practical  value,  as  when  a  European  traveller 
makes  shift  to  converse  in  it  with  a  party  of  Australians 
round  their  camp  fire,  or  with  a  Mongol  family  in  their 
felt  tent  What  he  has  to  do  is  to  act  his  most  expressive 
mimic  gestures,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  exclama- 
tions and  imitative  noises.  Here  then  is  found  a  natural 
means  of  intercourse,  much  fuller  than  mere  pantomime  of 
gestures  only.  It  is  a  common  language  of  all  mankind, 
springing  so  directly  from  the  human  mind  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  our  race  from  the  most  remote  ages  and  most 
primitive  conditions  in  which  man  existed. 

Here  a  very  interesting  question  arises,  on  which  every 
student  has  the  means  of  experimenting  for  himself.  How 
far  arc  the  communications  of  the  lower  animals,  by  their 
actions  and  sounds,  like  this  natural  language  of  mankind  ? 
Kvery  one  who  attends  to  the  ways  of  beasts  and  birds  is 
sure  that  many  of  their  movements  and  cries  are  not  made 
as  messages  to  one  another,  but  are  merely  symptoms  of  the 
creature's  own  state  of  mind  ;  for  instance,  when  lambs  frisk 
in  the  meadow,  or  ebgcr  horses  paw  in  the  stable,  or  beasts 
moan  when  suffering  severe  pain.  Animals  do  thus  when 
not  aware  that  any  other  creature  it  present,  just  as  when  a 
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man  in  a  room  by  himself  will  clench  liii  fr.t  in  anger,  or 
groan  in  jKiin,  or  laugh  aloud.  When  gestures  and  cries  serve 
as  signaU  to  other  creatures,  they  come  nearer  to  real  signs. 
I'he  lower  anim.il*  as  well  as  man  do  nwikc  gestures  and 
cries  whith  act  as  communications,  being  perceived  by 
others,  as  when  horses  will  gently  bite  one  another  to  invite 
rubbing,  or  rabbits  stamp  on  the  ground  and  other  rabbits 
answer,  and  birds  and  beasts  pLiinly  call  one  another, 
especially  males  and  females  at  pairing-lime.  So  distinct 
•re  the  gestures  and  cries  of  animals  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  by  experience  we  know  their  meanin^j 
almokt  certainly.  Human  language  does  not  answer  its 
pur|)ose  more  |)erfectly  than  the  hen's  cluck  to  call  her 
cliick'jns,  or  the  Im:I1ow  of  rage  with  which  the  bull,  tossing 
h'.s  head,  warns  off  a  dog  near  his  paddock.  An  yet,  how- 
cvr,  no  observer  has  been  able  to  follow  the  workings  of 
mind  even  in  the  dog  that  jumps  up  for  food  and  barks  for 
the  door  to  be  opened.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  dog's 
mind  mctely  associates  jumpii.g  up  with  being  fed,  and 
barking  with  being  let  in,  or  how  fur  it  foims  a  conception 
like  ours  of  what  it  is  doing  and  why  it  does  it.  Anyhow, 
it  is  clear  that  the  beasts  and  birds  go  so  far  in  the  natural ' 
language  as  to  make  and  perceive  gestures  and  cries  as 
signals.  Uut  a  dog's  mind  seems  not  to  go  beyond  this 
point,  that  a,  good  imitation  of  a  mew  leads  it  to  look  for  a 
cat  in  the  room ;  whereas  a  child  can  soon  make  out  from 
the  nurse  saying  miaou  that  she  means  something  about 
some  cat,  which  need  not  even  be  near  by.  That  is,  a 
young  child  can  understand  what  is  not  proved  to  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  cleverest  dog,  elephant,  or 
ape,  that  a  sound  may  be  used  as  the  sign  of  a  thought  or 
idea.  Thus,  while  the  lower  animals  shore  with  man  the 
beginnings  of  the  natural  language,  they  hardly  get  beyond 
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ill  rudimenii,  while  the  human  mind  eAilliy  goc*  onto  hinhcr 

•tagM. 

In  rtrtrribing  Iho  naliiral  liinKUfiRt  of  grvtwc*  «nil  •«iU- 
inallont,,  w«  have  a*  yet  only  l(H>ltctl  at  ift  ••  uwU  alone 
whrre  more  (xirftrt  UnguAge  U  not  to  he  htii.  It  h««  now 
to  l>«  noticed  that  (Pigment*  of  it  art-  fouml  in  th«  miiUt  of 
ordinary  language,  A  |ieople  may  iprak  Kngliah,  or  (!hinett, 
•or  Choctaw,  ai  their  mnthcr-longue,  but  neverthelcM  they 
will  keep  up  the  yxtf.  of  the  ex|>reMive  geituret  and  inter* 
Jection*  and  imitalioi.ii  which  Iwlong  to  natural  language. 
Mother*  and  nur»ca  u«c  these  in  teaching  little  children  to 
think  and  ipeak.  It  ii  ncedlew  to  print  example*  of  thil 
nuracry  talk,  for  unic**  our  readen'  mind*  have  already  been 
■truck  by  it,  they  are  not  likely  to  *tudy  philology  to  much 
pur|M)«c.  In  the  conversation  of  grown  people,  the  aclf- 
cxpre*«ivo  or  natural  sound*  become  more  *canty,  yet  they 
are  real  and  unmi*takable,  m  the  following  examples  wiil 
•erve  to  *how. 

A*  for  ge*iure*,  many  in  con*tant  u*c  among  our  own 
and  other  nation*  must  have  come  down  from  generation  to 
generation  since  primitive  age*  of  mankind,  a*  when  the 
orator  bow*  his  head,  or  holds  up  a  threatening  hand,  or 
thrusts  from  him  an  imaginary  intruder,  or  points  to  the 
■ky,  or  counts  hi*  friend*  or  enemies  on  hi*  Anger*. 
Next,  as  to  emotional  sounds,  a  variety  of  these  i* 
actually  u*ed  in  every  language.  For  in*tance*,  a  few 
may  be  c'tcd  from  among  the  interjection*  set  down  in 
grammar* : 

£nstUh-<i4/    thi    mgkl  foA!    Jka/Aa/    /m//(h)    «I/ 
haiukrtt— a4«/  (lurprUt),  iAa.'  (reproach),  mm  /  (vexation). 
Malay— «l  /  (triumph),  ni»A/  (<M>mpaH»iun),  fAiAl  (dialiltc). 
Gall*— #/    M»)w/  (lOfTow),  W    (entrea(y). 
Auotraliaft— Ml4  /  (laipriM),  f»M!  (uonienpt). 
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A»  for  imitalivfl  word*,  all  UitKuaKi**  <»f  mankind,  ancient 
and  m««lern,  navajje  ami  Mvilued,  tontam  niwe  or  le»«  nf 
thorn,  and  any  Kngluh  « hdd  «an  »ee  how  the  following  *vl 
oi  animoli  and  m»trumenta  were  named  by  appropriate 
tourtd;  - 

Am  '  *i  {f.tjf<tkn). 

C'aow     iJirf  (^«n  krti). 

Cat   i  DMM  (ChlntMK 

NlOHtlMOAIl  -  MM{Vtt^M)f  ' 

lliHtmi  m  mfm/>i  1 1 Attn). 
l(Ar'ri,(*NAKB   .  ikiiktgtM  {K\f<Mt\*\n). 
ri.V  ^  him**m>  (AuMmllAtt). 

Pai'M     i^m/m  (SaiMkrlt).  , 

Wnutlb  m  fifii  (Malay). 
Bbix  ^  *«*•/-•/*««••/*/ (V«'  ana). 
Blow  TURK  -./»«*  (Quithi), 
UtJ.N     /MM/  (Itolokudu). 

Such  wonJa  are  alwaya  apringing  up  afreah  in  dialect 
or  alang ;  for  inatance  Kngliah  /o/,  meaning  ginger-beer ; 
(fcrman  g«igg*l*,  an  egg,  from  the  cackle  of  the  hen  aa  ahe  laid 
It;  French  "maltre  JIfi"  a  acavenger  (aa  it  were  "maater 
Jit-jU"),  In  the  aame  way  many  actiona  are  expreaaed 
by  appropriate  aounda.  Thus  In  the  Tecuna  language  of 
Bratil  the  verb  to  aneese  ia  haitsehu,  while  the  Welah  for 
•  ineese  ia  Hs.  In  the  Chinuk  Jargon,  the  expreaaive 
sound  humm  meana  to  atink,  and  the  drover's  kishkith 
becomes  a  verb  meaning  to  drive  horaea  or  cattle.  It  is 
even  poasiblc  to  find  a  whole  sentence  made  with  imitative 
words,  for  the  Galla  of  Abyaainia.  to  express  "the  smith 
blows  the  bellows,"  says,  tumluH  b^fa  buffi,  much  as  &n 
English  child  might  say  "the  tumlum  puffs  the  pufftr.*' 
Such  words  being  taken  direct  from  nature,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  people  of  quite  different  language  should 
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sometimes  hit  on  nearly  the  same  imitations.  Thus  the  Ibo 
language  of  West  Africa  has  the  word  okoko  for  the  bird  we 
call  a  (ock.  The  English  verbs  to  pat  and  to  bang  seem  to 
come  from  imitations  of  sound,  much  the  same  being  found 
elsewhere  ;  as  when  the  Japanese  say  pata-pata  to  express 
the  sound  of  flapping  or  clapping,  and  the  Yoruba  negros 
have  the  verb  gbang,  to  beat. 

Students  whose  attention  is  once  directed  to  this  class  of 
self-expressive  words,  will  notice  them  at  a  glance  in  each 
fresh  language  they  master.  It  takes  more  careful  observa- 
tion to  trace  them  when  the  sound  has  been  transferred  by 
the  process  of  metaphor  {i.e.  carrying  over)  to  some  new 
meaning  not  close  to  the  original  sense,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  clear  cases  to  choose  illustrations  from.  In  the  Chinuk 
jargon  of  the  \Vest  Coast  of  America,  a  tavern  is  called  a 
" //fMor-house,"  a  term  which  puzzles  a  foreigner  till  he 
understands  that  among  the  people  who  speak  this  curious 
dialect  the  imitative  word  heehee  signifies  not  only  laughter 
but  the  amusement  which  causes  it,  so  that  the  term  in  fact 
means  "  amusement-house."  It  might  seem  difficult  to  hit 
upon  an  imitative  word  to  denote  a  courtier,  but  the  Basuto 
of  South  Africa  do  this  perfectly ;  they  .have  a  word  ntsi-ntsi^ 
which  means  a  fly,  being,  indeed,  an  imitation  of  its  buzz, 
and  they  simply  transfer  this  word  to  tnean  also  the  flattering 
parasite  who  buzzes  round  thtf  chief  like  a  fly  round  meat. 
These  instances  from  uncivilized  languages  are  like  those 
which  appear  among  the  most  polished  nations,  as  when  we 
English  take  the  imitative  verb  to  puff  Uom  its  proper  sense 
of  blowing,  to  express  the  idea  of  inflater!,  hollow  praise. 
Now  if  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  becomes  changed, 
their  origin  may  be  only  recognised  by  old  records  happen- 
ing to  preserve  their  first  sound.  Thus  when  English  woe 
is  traced  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  wd,  it  is  found  to  be  an 
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actual  groan  turned  (like  German  weh)  into  a  substantive 
expressing  sorrow  or  distress.  So  an  Englishman  would 
hardly  guess  from  the  present  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  the  word  pift,  what  its  origin  was ;  yet  when  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  Low  Latin  pipa,  Frencli  pipe,  pronounced 
more  like  our  word  peep,  to  chirp,  and  meaning  such 
a  reed-pipe  as  shepherds  played  on,  he  then  sees  how 
cleverly  the  very  sound  of  the  musical  pipe  has  been  made 
into  a  word  for  all  kinds  of  tubes,  such  as  tobacopipes 
and  water-pipes.  Words  like  this  travel  like  Indians  on 
the  war-path,  wiping  out  their  footmarks  as  they  go.  For 
all  we  know,  multitudes  of  our  ordinary  words  may  have 
thus  been  made  from  real  sounds,  but  have  now  lost 
beyond  recovery  the  traces  of  their  first  expressiveness. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end' of  the  intelligible  ways 
in  which  sound  can  be  made  to  express  sense.  When 
people  want  to  show  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  make  some  change  in  its  pronunciation.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  Wolof  language  of  West 
Africa,  where  dagou  means  to  walk,  ddgou  signifies  to  walk 
proudly;  dagana  means  to  ask  humbly,  but  dag&na  to  de- 
mand. In  the  Mpongwe  language  the  meaning  can  be 
actually  reversed  by  changing  the  pronunciation:  as  "mi 
londa,"  I  love,  but  "mi  tonda,"  I  love  not.  The  English 
reader  can  manage  to  do  much  the  same  tricks  by  varying 
the  tones  of  his  own  verbs  walk,  ask,  Iffve.  This  process  of 
expressing  difference  of  sense  by  difference  of  sound  may 
be  carried  much  farther.  An  instructive  instance  of  clear 
symbolism  by  sound  is  to  be  found  in  a  word  coined  by  the 
chemist  Guyton  de  Moiveau.  In  his  names  for  chemical 
compounds  he  had  already  the  term  sulfate  (made  on  a  Latin 
pattern  like  sulphuratus),  but  afterwards  he  wanted  a  word 
to  denpte  a  sulphur-salt  of  different  proportions,  and  there- 
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upon,  to  express  the  fact  that  there  was  an  alteration,  he 
changed  a  vowel  and  made  the  term  sulfite.  He  perhaps 
did  not  know  that  he  was  here  reporting  to  a  device  found  in 
many  rude  languages.  Thus  in  Manchu,  contrast  of  sound 
serves  to  indicate  difference  of  sex,  chacha  meaning  "  male  " 
and  cheche  "female,"  ama  "father"  and  erne  "mother." 
So  distances  are  often  expressed  by  altering  the  vowel, 
as  in  Malagasy  ao  means  a  little  way  off,  eo  still  nearer,  to 
close  at  hand.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  make  sets  of 
expressive  personal  pronouns;  as  in  the  Tumal  language 
ttgi "I,"  ngo  " thou,"  ngu  " he."  Another  well-known  pro- 
cess is  reduplication  or  doubling,  which  serves  a  number 
of  different  purposes.  It  shows  repetition  or  strengthening 
of  meaning,  as  where  the  Polynesian  aka  "  to  laugh,"  be- 
come, akaaka  "to  laugh  much,"  while  loa  "long,"  becomes 
lololoa  "  very  long."  Our  words  haw-haw  and  bonbon  are 
like  these.  It  is  also  easy  to  form  plurals  by  reduplication, 
as  Malay  orang  "man,"  orang-orang  "men;"  Japanese 
fiio  "  man,"  fito-bito  "  men."  Among  the  kinds  of  redu- 
plication best  known  to  us  is  that  which  marks  tenses  in 
verbs,  like  didomi  and  tetupha  in  Greek,  momordi  in  Latin. 

These  clever  but  intelligible  devices  for  making  the 
sound  follow  the  sense,  show  how  easily  man  gets  beyond 
mere  imitation.  Language  is  one  branch  of  the  great  art  of 
sign-making  or  sign -choosing,  and  its  business  is  to  hit  upon 
some  sound  as  a  suitable  sign  or  symbol  for  each  thought. 
Whenever  a  sound  has  been  thus  chosen  there  was  no  doubt 
a  reason  for  the  choice.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  each 
language  should  choose  the  same  sound.  This  is  well 
shown  by  the  peculiar  class  of  words  balonging  to  children's 
language  or  baby-language,  of  which  the  word  baby  itself  is 
one.  These  words  are  made  up  all  over  the  world  from  the 
few  simple  syllables  which  children  first  utter,  chosen  almost 
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anyhow  to  express  the  nursery  ideas  of  mother,  fatlier,  nurse, 
toy,  sleep,  &c.  Thus  while  we  have  our  way  of  using  paj>a 
and  mama,  the  Chilians  say  pa/nt  for  "  mother,"  and  the 
Georgians  mama  for  "  father,"  while  in  various  languages 
daJa  may  mean  "  father,"  "  cousin,"  •*  nurse ;  "  tata  •'  father,' 
"son,"  "good-bye"!  Such  children's  words  often  find 
their  way  into  the  language  of  grown  people,  and  any  slight 
change  makes  them  look  like  ordinary  words.  Tiius  in 
English  one  might  hardly  suspect  pojx  and  abbot  of  hpving 
their  origin  in  baby-words,  yet  this  is  evident  when  they  are 
traced  back  to  Latin  pa/a  and  Syriac  abba,  both  meaning 
"father." 

These  nursery  words  have  already  come  beyond  the 
"  natural  language  "  of  self- expressive  gestures  and  sounds. 
From  its  simple  and  clear  facts  we  thus  pass  to  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  principles  of  "articulate  language." 
On  examining  English,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand 
tongues  spoken  in  the  world,  it  is  found  that  most  of  the 
words  used  show  no  such  connection  between  sound  and 
sense  as  is  so  plain  in  the  natural  or  self-expressive  words. 
To  illustrate  the  difference,  when  a  child  calls  a  pocket 
timepiece  a  tick  tick,  this  is  plainly  self-expressive.  But 
when  we  call  it  a  watch,  this  word  does  not  show  why  it  is 
used.  It  is  known  that  the  instrument  had  its  name  from 
telling  the  hours  like  a  ivatch-TavM,  whose  name  denotes  his 
duty  to  watch,  Anglo-Saxon  rveeccan,  from  wacan,  to  move, 
wake  ,•  but  here  explanation  comes  to  a  stop,  for  no  philolo- 
gist has  succeeded  in  showing  why  the  syllable  waccsLxne  to 
denote  this  particular  idea.  Or  if  the  same  child  call  a  loco- 
motive engine  a  puff-puff,  this  is  self-expressive.  Grown 
people  call  it  an  engine,  a  term  which  came  through  French 
from  Latin  ingenium,  which  meant  that  which  is  "inborn," 
thence  natural  ability  or  genius,  thence  an  effort  of  genius, 
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invention  or  contrivance^  and  thence  a  machine.  By  going 
farther  back  and  taking  the  I^tin  word  to  pieces,  it  is  seen 
that  the  syllables  in  and  gen  convey  the  ideas  of  "  in  "  and 
"birth";  but  here  again  etymology  breaks  down,  for  why 
these  sounds  were  chosen  for  ihesj  meanings  no  one  knows. 
Thus  it  is  with  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  words  in  diction- 
aries ;  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  word  ga  should 
not  have  signified  the  idea  of  coming,  and  the  word  come 
the  idea  uf  going ;  nor  can  the  closest  examination  show 
cause  why  in  Hebrew  c/ia_y  means  live,  and  mi/A  dead,  or 
why  in  Maori  /at  means  good  and  Jiin(}  bad.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  philologists  that  emotional  and  imitative 
sounds  such  as  have  been  described  in  this  chapter  are 
the  very  source  of  all  language,  and  that  althoqgh  most 
words  now  show  no  trace  of  such  origin,  this  is  because 
they  have  quite  lost  it  in  the  long  change  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning  they  have  gone  through,  so  that  they 
are  now  become  mere  symbols,  which  children  have  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  from  their  teachers.  Now  all  this 
certainly  has  taken  place,  but  it  would  be  unscientific  to 
accept  it  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  origin  of  language. 
Besides  the  emotional  and  imitative  ways,  several  other 
devices  liave  here  been  shown  in  which  man  chooses  sounds 
to  express  thoughts,  and^who  knows  what  other  causes  may 
have  helped  ?  All  we  have  a  right  to  say  is,  that  from  what 
is  known  of  man's  ways  of  choosing  signs,  it  is  likely  that 
there  was  always  some  kind  of  fitness  or  connection  which 
led  to  each  particular  sound  being  taken  to  express  a  par- 
ticular thought  This  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
opinion  to  he  held  as  to  the  famous  problem  of  the  Origin 
of  Language. 

At  the  same  time,  what  litde  is  known  of  man's  ways 
of  making  new  words  out  of  suiuble  sounds,  is  of  great 
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importance  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  It  proves  that 
so  far  as  language  can  be  traced  to  its  actual  source,  that 
source  does  not  lie  in  some  lost  gifts  or  powers  of  man,  but 
in  a  sute  of  mind  still,  acting,  and  not  above  the  level  of 
children  and  savages.  The  origin  of  language  was  not  an 
event  which  took  place  long  ago  once  for  all,  and  then 
ceased  entirely.  On  the  contrary,  man  still  possesses,  and 
uses  when  he  want's  it,  the  faculty  of  making  new  original 
words  by  choosing  fit  and  proper  sounds.  But  he  now 
seldom  puts  this  faculty  to  serious  use,  for  this  good  reason, 
that  whatever  language  he  speaks  has  its  stock  of  words 
ready  to  furnish  an  expression  for  almost  every  fresh  thought 
that  crosses  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 


LANCt'AOE— (rt>«//»l/«l').  ' 

Articulate  Speech,  130— Growth  of  Meanings,  131 — Abstract  Word*, 
135— Keal  and  Grammatical  Words,  136— Parts  of  Speech,  138— 
Sentences,  139— Analytic  ^  uiguage,  139— Word  Combination, 
140  —  Synthetic  Language,  141  —  Affixes,  143  —  Sound-change, 
143— Roots,  144— Syntax,  146 — Government  and  Concord,  147— 
Gender,  149— revelopr.ent  of  Language,  150. 

A  SENTENCE  being  made  up  of  its  connected  sounds  as  a 
limb  is  made  up  of  its  joints,  we  call  language  articulate 
or  "jointed,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  inarticulate  or 
"  unjuinted  "  sounds  uttered  by  the  lower  animals.  Such 
conversation  by  gestures  and  exclamations  as  was  shown  in 
the  last  chapter  to  be  a  natural  language  common  to  man- 
kind,  is  half-way  between  the  communications  of  animals 
and  full  human  speech.  Every  people,  even  the  smallest 
and  most  savage  tribe,  has  an  articulate  language,  carried 
on  by  a  whole  system  of  sounds  and  meanings,  which  serves 
the  speaker  as  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
world  he  lives  in,  taking  in  every  subject  he  thinks  about, 
and  enabling  him  to  say  what  he  thinks  about  it.  What  a 
complicated  and  ingenious  apparatus  a  language  may  be, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  sufficiently  show.     Yet  the 
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more  carefully  such  difficult  languages  art  looked  into,  the 
more  plainly  it  is  seen  tiiat  they  grjw  up  out  of  earlier  and 
simpler  kinds  of  spjcch.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
make  a  systematic  survey  of  the  structure  of  languages,  such 
as  will  be  fountl  in  the  treatises  of  Max  MiJiler,  Saycc, 
Whitney,  and  Ptile.  What  we  have  to  attend  to,  is  that 
many  of  the  processes  by  which  languages  have  been  built 
up  are  still  to  Ihj  found  at  work  among  men,  and  that 
grammar  is  not  a  set  of  arb'lrary  rules  frame;l  by  gram- 
marians, but  the  result  of  man's  efforts  to  g3t  easier,  fuller, 
and  exacter  expression  for  his  thoughts.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  our  examples  are  oftcner  taken  from  English 
than  from  any  other  tongue.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
merely  the  convenience  of  using  the  most  familiar  words 
as  instances,  but  that  English  is  of  all  existing  languages 
perhaps  the  best  for  exjilaining  the  development  of  language 
in  general.  While  its  words  may  in  great  part  be  traced  to 
high  antiquity,  its  structure  has  passed  through  extreme 
changes  in  coming  down  to  modern  times,  and  in  its  present 
state  the  language  at  once  keeps  up  relics  of  ancient  forma- 
tions, and  has  the  freest  growth  actually  going  on.  Thus, 
in  one  way  or  a'othcr,  Enrj'ish  has  something  to  show  in 
illustration  of  three  out  of  foui  of  the  processes  known  to 
have  helped  in  the  making  of  K  nguage,  at  any  time  and 
anywhere. 

As  in  the  course  of  ages  man's  kni>wledo"*  '^•■''am*'  ".iwvT 
and  his  civilization  more  complex,  his  language  had  to  keep 
up  with  them.  Comp.arativelv  few  and  plain  expressions 
had  sufficed  for  his  early  rude  condition,  but  now  more  and 
more  terms  had  to  be  added  for  the  new  notions,  imple- 
ments, arts,  offices,  and  relations  of  more  highly  organized 
society.  Etymology  shows  how  such  new  words  arp  made 
by  altering  and  combining  old  ones,  carrying  on  old  words 
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from  the  oU  state  of  tilings  to  do  duty  in  the  new,  shifting 
their  meanings,  ami  finding  in  any  new  thought  some  re!u.'m< 
blance  to  an  old  one  that  would  serve  to  give  it  a  name. 
Knglish  is  full  of  traces  of  these  ways  of  wortl  making  and 
word-shifting.     For  instance,  that  spacious  stone  building  is 
•till  called,  as  its  rough  predecessors  were,  a  fiat  rack  (that 
is,  hut) ;  in  it  a  rtgimeni  (that  is,  a  ruling  or  command)  of 
soliUtrs  (that  is,  paid  men)  of  thj  in/anlry  (K\\a.\.  is,  lads,  who 
fought  on  foot)  are  being  insfecteJ  (that  is,  looked  into) ;  each 
eompany   (that   is,    those  who  have  bread  together)  being 
under  a  ^<7//a/«  (that  is,  headman)  and  his  lieutenants  (that 
is,  place-holders).     On  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  dock,  a 
machine  which  keeps  on  its  old  name,  meaning  a  bell,  from 
the  ages  when  its  predecessor  was  only  a  bell  on  which  a 
watchman  struck  the  hours  ;  in  later  times  were  added  the 
weights,  lumps  of  metal  so-called  from  the  weights  of  the 
balance,  \\\e  pendulum  (or  hanger),  and  what  are  metaphor- 
ically called  the  /ace  and  hands,  for  showing  on  a  scale  (or 
ladder)  the  hours  (or  limes),  divided  into  minutes  (or  smalls), 
and  then  again  into  seconds  (or  fallowings).     These  instances 
are  intentionally  not  drawn  from  the  depths  of  etymology,  but 
are  taken  to  show  the  ordinary  ways  in  which  language  finds 
means  to  supply  the  new  terms  of  advancing  society.    It  will 
be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  cases  showing  that  the  languages 
of  less  civilized  races  do  their  duty  in  much  the  same  ways. 
The  Aztecs  called  a  boat  a  "water-house"   {acallf),  and 
thence  the  center  in  which  they  burnt  copal  as  incense 
came  to  be  called  a  "little  copal-boat."  {copalaca(tontli). 
The  Vancouver  Islanders,  when  they  saw  how  a  screw- 
steamer  went,  named  it  at  once  yetseh-yetsokleh,  that  is,  the 
"  kick-kicker."   The  Hidatsas  of  the  Missouri  till  lately  had 
only  hard  stone  for  their  arrows  and  hatchets  ;  so  when 
they  became  acquainted  with  iron  and  copper  they  made 
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names  for  these  xnnXvXx— uthasipiiii  and  uthahisisi,  that  is 
to  say,  "stone  bhick  "  and  "stune  red."  The  horHC,  when 
brought  by  the  white  men  anlon^  ))vo|)lcs  who  had  never 

en  it,  had  tu  lie  named,  and  accordingly  the  lahitians 
<'j|led  it  "pi^'carrynian,"  while  the  Siuux  Indians  said  it 
was  a  "magic  dog." 

As  a  help  to  understand  how  wordH  have  come  to  ex- 
press still  more  difficult  thoughts,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
contrast  between  the  gesture-language  and  spoken  English 
(p.  119).  It  was  seen  how  the  deaf-and-<lurnb  fall  short  of 
our  power  of  expressing  general  and  abstract  ideas.  Not 
that  they  cannot  conceive  such  ideai  at  all.  Tli^-y  use  signs 
as  general  terms  when  they  can  lay  hold  of  somo  quality  or 
action  as  the  mark  of  a  whole  class.  Thus  flapping  one's 
arms  like  wings  means  any  bird,  or  birds  in  general,  and  the 
sign  of  legs-four,  means  beasts,  or  quadrupeds  in  general. 
The  pretence  of  pouring  something  out  of  a  jug  expresses  the 
notion  of  fluid,  which  they  understand,  as  we  do,  to  comprise 
water,  tea,  quicksilver;  and  they  probably  have,  though 
more  dimly  than  wc,  such  other  abstract  notions  as  the 
whiteness  common  to  all  white  thir\gs,  and  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  which  all  solid  objjcts  have.  But 
while  the  deaf-mute's  sign  must  always  make  us  think  of  the 
very  thing  it  imitates,  the  spoken  word  can  shift  its  meaning 
so  a>  to  follow  thought  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  instructive 
to  look  at  words  in  this  light,  to  see  how,  starting  from 
thoughts  as  plain  as  those  shown  by  the  signs  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage,  they  can  come  on  to  the  most  difficult  terms  of 
the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  and  the  philosopher.  To 
us  words  have  become,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  counters  for 
notions.  By  means  of  words  we  are  enabled  to  deal  with 
abstract  ideas,  got  by  comparing  a  number  of  thoughts,  but 
so  aa  only  to  attend  to  wliat  they  have  in  common.    The 
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reader  of  this  no  doubt  uiet  easily,  and  perhaps  correrlly, 
•uch  wurdi  aa  ii>rf,  kind,  ihiHg,  ctiutt,  to  maAt,  l>t,  do,  tujftr. 
If  he  will  try  to  get  clear  tu  hi>  inind  what  ii  actually  meant 
by  theae  worda,  that  la,  what  lenae  they  carry  with  them 
wherever  used,  he  may  teach  himaelf  the  beat  leaaon  he  ever 
learnt,  cilhjr  in  language  ur  philusuphy.  'I'o  Kngliahmcn 
who  know  no  lun'juago  but  their  own,  theae  wurdi  are 
indeed,  ai  it  were,  counters,  chosen  at  ra'idom  to  expreaa 
thoughts.  Having  learnt  by  practice  how  and  where  to 
apply  them,  they  arc  acldom  even  conscious  of  their  highly 
abstract  nature.  The  philologist  cannot  trace  the  completo 
history  of  them  all,  but  he  knows  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
they  came  out  of  words  eaaier  to  understand.  As  in  the 
Hornu  languajjc  of  Africa,  tanJo,  to  "  weave,"  has  become  a 
general  verb  to  "  make,"  and  in  Hebrew  Mrd,  to  "  cut "  or 
"  hew,"  has  come  to  be  used  for  the  making  of  the  heavens 
and  earth  ;  so  our  word  to  makt  may  have  meant  originally 
to  fit,  or  join.  The  English  word  sort  comes  from  Latin 
sorsy  a  "  lot,"  through  such  a  set  of  meanings  as  allotment, 
oracle,  fate,  condition,  chance,  portion  ;  kind  meant  of  one 
kindred  or  descent ;  to  bt  may  have  meant  to  grow ;  to 
suffer  meant  to  bear  as  a  burden.  It  belongs  to  high 
metaphysics  to  talk  of  the  affrehtHsion  of  ideas  \  but  these 
now  abstruse  words  originally  meant  "  catching  hold  "  of 
"sights."  One  uje  of  etymology  is  that  it  te.ichcs  how 
men  thus  contrived,  from  words  which  expressed  plain 
and  easy  thoughts,  to  make  terms  for  more  complex 
and  abstruse  thoughts.  This  is  the  high  road  along 
which  the  human  mind  has  travelled  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge. 

'I'he  next  contrivance  of  language  to  be  noticed  is  the  use 
of  "grammatical"  words,  which  sjrve  to  connect  the  "real" 
words  and  show  what  they  have  to  do  with  one  another. 
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TliU  again  is  wolt  wtn  by  looking  at  the  gesture-language 
(p.  1 19).  If  a  deaf-and-dumb  man  wants  to  <'onvey  in  ges- 
ture* "  John  is  come,  he  has  brought  the  harness  of  the 
|)onyand  put  it  on  a  bench,"  he  can  communicate  the  sense 
of  this  well  enough,  but  he  docti  it  by  merely  giving  the  real 
parts,  as  "John,  harnexs,  pony,  carry,  bench,  put."  Hut  the 
articles  "  a  "  and  '*  the,"  the  pr«  position  "  of,"  the  conjunction 
"arul,"  the  substantive  verb  "  is,"  and  the  pronouiu  "  he," 
"  it,"  are  grammatical  devices  which  have  not  xigns  in  his 
natural  system,  and  which  he  dors  not  even  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  till  ho  is  taught  to  read.  Nevertheless,  the  deaf-mute, 
if  obliged  to  l)c  very  exact  in  his  account,  can  actually  give 
us  agoodideaof  the  way  in  which  we  s|>caking- people  have 
come  to  use  grammatical  words.  Though  he  cannot  intimate 
that  it  is  a  bench,  he  can  hold  up  one  finger  to  show  that  it 
is  oHt  bench  ;  though  lie  has  no  sign  for  the  pony,  he  can  as 
it  were  point  it  out  so  as  to  show  it  is  that  pony ;  instead  of 
expressing  of  the  [>ony  as  we  do,  he  can  go  farther  by  pre- 
tending to  take  the  harness  off  the  pony.  Now  Knglixh 
etymology  often  shows  that  our  grammatical  words  were 
made  in  very  much  this  way  out  of  real  words ;  an  or  a  was 
originally  the  numeral  "one,"  still  Scotch  aiie;  tkt  is  of 
the  same  family  of  words  with  that  and  thert  ,■  of  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  with  off ;  the  conjunction  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  more  real  meaning  of  "  further "  or 
"  thereto "  ;  the  verb  to  have  has  become  a  mere  auxiliary 
in  "  I  have  come,"  yet  it  keeps  its  old  full  sense  of  to  hold 
or  grasp,  when  one  man  seizing  another  cries  "  I  have  him  ! " 
When  an  Englishman  says  he  "  stands  corrected,"  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  on  his  legs,  but  the  verb  has  sunk  into 
a  grammatical  auxiliary,  now  conveying  little  more  than  the 
passive  sense  he  "  is  corrected."  It  is  curious  to  notice 
pronouns  being  thus  formed  from  more  real  words.    As  the 
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deaf  mute  ■lm|>ly  point*  with  hta  finger  to  eipm*  "  I  " 
«n(t"thiiu,"  lo  lh«  (irecnUmlcr'a  m^n^a  •<  "l,"h<d/ii*' 
"  thou,"  are  plainly  ilerivcti  rrimi  itv  ~  "hctt,"  $v  -  "thert." 
Quito  a  tlitferent  device  apiieitn  in  MaUy,  where  4mM$  m 
"iluvo"  i«  un-d  d»  a  prunuun  "  I,"  ami  /Mnw*  —  "lord** 
a*  a  |>f(>noun  "  thou."  lluw  thi*  cjnio  tu  |kim  i«  plainly 
•hown  by  H.hrcw,  in  luch  pltntMC*  a»  are  iranalatcd  in 
the  Kngliith  tlible.  "/Ay  ttnaHt  taith, "  "my  lord  knuweth;" 
these  term*  are  on  the  road  to  liecorne  mere  |>ersonul 
pronoun*  neaning  "  I  "  and  "  thou,"  a*  in  the  Malay  they 
actually  hr.vcdune  An  exact  line  cannot  l)e  drawn  between 
real  and  grammatical  wordi  in  Kngliith  or  any  other  language, 
for  the  goo<l  reason  that  word*  |>as*  to  gradually  from  the 
real  into  the  grammatical  stage,  that  the  same  woril  may  \vt 
used  in  both  wayt.  liut  though  the  distinction  it  not  an 
exact  one,  it  should  be  noticed  attentively.  Any  one  who  will 
try  to  tell  an  intelligible  story  in  English  real  words  only, 
without  the  help  of  the  grammatical  particles  which  arc  the 
links  and  hinges  of  the  sentence,  will  see  how  the  use  of 
grammatical  word*  was  one  of  the  f^Tcate'^t  moves  made  by 
man  in  the  formation  of  articulate  Npcedi. 

Philology  goes  still  further  in  explaining  how  the  com- 
plicated devices  of  grammar  arose  from  simple  beginnings. 
The  distinction  of  "  \yfa\.%  of  S()eech,"  familiar  to  us  in  a 
highly-developed  statj  from  the  Greek  .-inrl  Latin  grammars, 
is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  rcl.uionH  among  the  several 
thoughts  talked  of  in  the  sentence.  })ut  it  is  possible  to 
do  without  parts  of  s|)eech,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  existed  in  the  earliest  forms  of  language.  In 
the  gesture  language  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  there 
is  no  such  distinction  even  between  noun  and  verb.  In 
classical  Chinese,  thwan  means  round,  a  ball,  to  make 
round,  to  sit  round,  and  so  on  ;  ttj^an  means  quiet,  quietly, 
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to  quiet,  to  U  quiet,  Jkc.  We  F-nKlinh  can  quite  enter 
into  llii»,  for  uur  languaKe  ha*  lo  far  ilropiwd  the  ant  i«iit 
inflexion*  as  to  breal(  up  diMinciion*  Utween  part*  of 
•pec>.h  in  alinoit  C'hine*e  fashion,  uaing  a  witrd  either  a* 
•ubatantive,  ailjective,  or  verb,  a*  the  people'*  ^Huf,  a  fHuf 
I>eoplc,  lo  y*w/  the  people,  and  without  *<  ruple  turning  a 
verb  iiiio  a  iub*tantive,  a*  a  worlmien'*  tUiJt/,  or  a  *ul>- 
•taiKive  into  a  verb,  a»  to  Ai>nt  a  toach.  The  very  forma- 
tion of  new  |>arta  of  «peeth  may  be  Been  going  on,  aa 
where  Chine*c  ihow*  how  pre|KMttion«  may  l>e  made  out 
of  nouna  or  verb*.  Thus  "  kuo  M««v,"  ihaf  I*  "kingdom 
middU"  i*  u»cd  to  mean  " in  the  kingdom,"  ond  "•hajin 
/  thing,"  that  i*,  "  kill  roan  uu  stick,"  exprc»*e*  "  to  kilt 
a  man  r/'/M  a  »iit:k."  So  an  African  language,' the  Man- 
dingo,  may  be  caught  in  the  act  of  making  pre|)Oiitioni  out 
of  the  noun*  kang,  "  neck,"  and  koHo,  "  Iwlly,"  when  they 
aay  "  put  table  ntik  "  for  "  on  the  table,"  and  "  houie  M/y  " 
for  "  iM  the  house." 

We  have  next  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  language  growa 
by  combining  its  words  to  form  new  ones,  lo  see  this, 
words  have  to  be  noticed  not  as  they  stand  by  them- 
selves, but  as  they  come  together  in  actual  speaking. 
l.anguage  consists  of  sentences,  and  a  sentence  is  made  up 
of  words,  each  word  Iwing  a  distinct  spoken  sound  carrying 
A  distinct  meaning.  The  simplest  notion  of  a  sentence  may 
be  had  from  such  a  language  as  Chinese,  where  it  can  be 
taken  apart  into  words  which  are  each  a  single  syllable. 
Thus  kau  tki thi  jin  sst,  that  is  "dog  sow  cat  man  food" 
means  that  dogs  and  sows  eat  the  food  of  mea  The  class 
of  languages  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  in  this  perfect 
way  are  called  analylit  or  isolating.  In  most  languages 
of  the  world,  however,  which  are  more  or  less  synthttit  or 
compounding,  the  tendency  is  not  so  strong  to  keep  woids 
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separate,  and  they  are  apt  to  attach  themselves  together. 
To  bring  clearly  before  our  minds  how  the  joining  or  com- 
pounding of  words  takes  place,  let  us  notice  rather  more 
closely  than  usual  one  of  our  English  sentences.  On 
listening,  it  will  appear  that  the  spoken  words  have  not 
really  breaks  between  them  as  in  writing,  but  the  syllables 
run  on  continuously  till  the  speaker  pauses,  and  what  marks 
a  word  is,  not  its  being  really  separated,  but  its  having  an 
emphasis,  or  stress  (as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Sweet).  Now, 
from  time  to  time,  certain  words  may  be  noticed  becoming 
actually  fixed  together.  How  this  joining  gradually  takes 
place  we  sometimes  try  to  show  by  writing  them  differently, 
as  /larii  warf,  hard-ware,  hardware;  or  steam  s/iip,  sham- 
ship,  steam'ship.  On  listening  to  such  joined  words,  it  is  found 
that  one  of  the  two  has  lost  its  stress,  the  whole  compound 
having  now  but  one  stress.  This  is  how  in  talking  Knglish 
our  minds  give  a  sign  by  our  voices  that  two  words  have 
become  one.  The  next  step  is  when  the  sound  of  one  of 
the  part-words  becomes  slurred  or  broken  down,  as  in  the 
end-words  of  waterman,  wrongful.  Or  both  the  simple 
words  may  have  broken  down,  as  in  boatswain  and  cox- 
swain, where  writing  keeps  up  the  original  meaning  of  the 
swain  in  charge  of  the  boat  or  ^v/t-boat,  but  in  actual  speak- 
ing the  words  have  shrunk  to  what  may  be  spelt  bosun, 
coxun.  Now  this  process  of  forming  a  new  word  by  (so 
to  speak)  welding  together  two  or  more  old  ones,  is  one  of 
the  chief  acts  by  which  word-makers,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  furnished  themselves  with  more  manageable  terms, 
which  again  as  the  meanings  of  the  separate  parts  were  les3 
cared  for,  were  cut  shorter  in  speaking.  When  this  has  not 
gone  too  far,  philologists  can  still  get  back  to  the  original 
elements  of  such  words,  discerning  the  fourteen  night  in 
fortnight;  the  wius  and  deccm  in  undecim,  shrunk  still  farther 
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in  French  onu ;  the  jus,  dico,  in   Latin  judex,  which  in 
English  comes  down  to  judgt. 

As  examples  how  word-compounding  goes  on  in  unfamiliar 
tongues,  may  be  taken  the  Malay  term  for  "  arrow,"  which 
is   anak-panah,  or   "  child(of-the)-bow ; "  and   the   native 
Australian  term  for  "  unanimous,"  which  is  gurdugynyul,  or 
"  heart-one-comc."     To  show  how  such  compound  words 
become  shortened,  take  the  Mandingo  word  for  "sister," 
mbadingmuso,  which  is  made  up  of  mi  bado  dingo  muso, 
meaning  "  my-mother  child-female."     The  natives  of  Van- 
couver's Island  gave  to  a  certain  long-bearded  Englishman 
the   name    Yakpus;    this   appears   to    have  come    from 
yakhpekukselkous,  made  up  of  words  signifying  "long-face- 
hair- man,"  which  in  speaking  had  been  cut  down  Xo  yakpus. 
No  one   who  did  not  happen  to  be  told  the  history  of 
this  word  could  ever  have  guessed  it.     This  is  an  important 
lesson  in  the  science  of  language,  for  it  is  likely  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  words  in  the  languages  of  the  world  may  have 
come  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  long  compound  words,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
recklessly  as  in  the  last  example,  and  the  history  lost,  all 
reasonable  hope  is  gone  of  ever  getting  back  to  the  original 
form  and  meaning.     Nor  does  this  process  of  contraction 
affect  only  compound  words,  but  it  may  act  on  a  whole 
sentence,  fusing  it  as  it  were  into  one  word.     Here  the 
synthetic  or  compounding  principle  reaches  its  height     As 
a  contrast  to  the  analytic  Chinese  sentence  given  at  page 
139,  to  show  the  perfect  distinctness  of  their  words,  we  may 
take  a  sentence  of  an  African  language  to  show  how  utterly 
that  distinctness  may  be  lost     When  a  Grebo  negro  wishes 
to  express  that  he  is  very  angry,  he  says  in  his  metaphorical 
way  "  it  has  raised  a  bone  in  my  breast"    His  full  words 
for  expressing  this  would  he  e  ya  mu  kra  wudi,  but  in 
II 
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speaking  he  runs  them  together  so  that  what  he  actually 
utters  is  yamukroure.  Where  such  breaking  down  has  gone 
on  unchecked,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  language  of  a 
barbaric  tribe  may  alter  so  much  in  a  few  generations  as 
hardly  to  be  recognised.  Indeed,  any  one  who  will  attend 
to  how  English  words  run  together  in  talking  may  satisfy 
himself  that  his  osvn  language  would  undergo  rapid  changes 
like  those  of  barbaric  tongues,  were  it  not  for  the  school* 
master  and  the  printer,  who  insist  on  keeping  our  words 
fixed  and  sepiiiate. 

The  few  examples  here  given  of  new  words  made  by 
compounding  old  ones  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  prin» 
ciple  that  such  combination,  far  from  being  a  mere  source  of 
confusion,  has  been  one  of  the  great  means  of  building  up 
language.  Especially,  one  of  the  great  discoveries  in  modem 
philology  is  how  grammatical  formation  and  inflexion  has 
partly  come  about  by  a  kind  of  word-compounding.  It 
must  have  seemed  to  the  old  scholars  a  mysterious  and 
arbitrary  proceeding  that  Latin  should  have  fixed  upon  a 
set  of  meaningless  affixes  to  inflect  and  make  into  different 
parts  of  speech  ago,  agis,  agH,  agere,  agens,  actum,  actor, 
actio,  activus,  activi,  Sic,  Bat  the  mystery  to  some  extent 
disappeared  when  it  was  noticed  how  in  modem  languages 
the  running  together  of  words  produced  something  of  the 
kind.  Thus  the  ftood  of  womanhood,  priesthood,  which  is  now 
a  mere  grammatical  suffix,  was  in  old  English  a  word  of 
itself,  h&d,  meaning  form,  order,  state  ;  and  the  suffix-/v  was 
once  the  distinct  word  "  like,"  as  is  seen  by  Anglo-Saxon 
saying  cwfin-Z/V,  "  queen-///t*,"  where  modem  English  says 
queen/K,  In  Chaucer's  English  it  is  seen  how  the  pronoun 
ihou  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  verb-ending, 

"  lie  pokyd  Johan,  and  seyde,  Slcpistow/ 
Ilerdistt'U' ever  slik  a  sang  er  now?" 
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In  English  the  fu.urc  tensf  of  the  verb  to  give  is  **I  will 
give,"  or,  colloquially,  "  I'll  give."     Here  writing  separates 
what  speaking  joins,  but  the   modern  French  future  tense 
donnerai,  donneras,  is  the  verb  dontur  with  the  auxiliary 
verb  ai,  as,  both  spoken  and  written  on  to  it,  so  that  "  je 
donnerai  "is  a  phrase  like  "I  have  to  give."     The  plural 
doitneroHS,  donnerez,    can    no    longer    be    thus  taken  to 
pieces,  for  the  remains  of  the  auxiliary  verb  have  passed 
into   meaningless  grammatical   affixes  ons,  ez.      There   is 
reason  to    suppose   that   many    of  the  affixes    of   Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  arose  in  this   way  by  distinct  words 
combining  together  and  then  shrinking.     Not  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  assert  that  all  affixes  came   into  existence  in 
this    particular  way.     As   was    pointed    out    in   the   last 
chapter,  men  wanting  to  utter  a  thought  are  clever  enough 
to  catch  up  in  very  far-fetched  ways  a  sound   to  express 
it.     Thus  the  prefix  ge,  which  German  uses  to  make  past 
participles  with,  seems  to  have  originally  signified  "  with " 
or  "  together,"  which  sense  it  still  retains  in  such  words  as 
gespiele,  "  playfellow ;  "  but  by  a  curious  shifting  of  purpose 
it  came  to   serve  as   a  means  of  forming  participles,  as 
spielen,  to   play,  gespielt,  played.      It  was  so  used  also 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  clypiait,  to  call,  giclypod,  called,  which 
word  in   its  later  form  ycUpt  still  keeps  up  among  us  a 
trace  of  the  old  grammatical  device.      Philologists  have 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  this   power  which  language- 
makers   have    of   using    sounds    for   some    new   purpose 
they  were  not  intended  for.     Thus,  in  English,  the  change 
of  vowels  in  foot,  feet,  and  in  find,  found,  now  serves  as 
a  means  of  declining  the  noun  and  conjugating  the  verb. 
But   history  happens  to  show  that  the  vowel  change  was 
not  originally  made    with    this    intention    at   all.      The 
Anglo-Saxon  declension  proves    that  the  vowel  was  cot 
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then  a  sign  of  number  in  the  noun ;  it  was  singular  fit, 
/3tts,/i%  lAwaX /H, /6ta,  fStum.  Nor  was  it  a  sign  of  tense 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  where  the  perfect  of  findan,  to 
find,  had  different  vowels  in  its  singular,  ic  /and,  I  found, 
and  its  plural,  wt  fundon,  we  found.  It  was  the  later 
Englishmen  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  reasons 
which  brought  about  the  variation  of  the  vowels,  took  to 
itsing  them  to  majk  singular  from  plural,  and  present  from 
perfect. 

It  is  the  work  of  grammarians  in  examining  any  language 
to  take  all  its  combined  words  to  pieces  as  far  as  possible. 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars  now  teach  how  to  analyze  words 
by  stripping  off  their  affixes,  so  as  to  get  down  to  the  real 
part  or  root,  which  is  generally  a  simple  sotmd  expressing 
a  simple  notion.  A  root  is  best  understood  by  considering 
it  to  have  been  once  a  separate  word,  as  it  would  be  in 
such  a  language  as  English.  Even  in  languages  where  the 
roots  seldom  appear  without  some  affix  attached,  they  may 
stand  by  themsjlves  as  imperative,  like  Latin  die !  say  ! 
Turkish  j«'  /  love  I  But  in  many  languages  roots  can 
only  be  found  as  imaginary  forms,  by  comparing  a  group 
of  words  and  getting  at  the  common  part  belonging  to 
them  all.  Thus  in  Latin  it  appears  from  gnosco,  gttQlus,  &c., 
that  there  must  be  a  root  gno  which  carries  the  thought 
of  knowing.  Going  on  to  Greek,  there  is  found  in  gignosko, 
gnosis,  gnome,  &c.,  the  same  root  gno  with  the  same  mean- 
ing. Turning  next  to  Sanskrit,  a  similar  sound,  jnA,  appears 
as  the  root-form  for  knowing.  In  this  way,  by  com- 
paring the  whole  set  of  Aryan  or  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, it  appears  that  there  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  word  something  like  gna,  meaning  to  know,  which 
is  to  be  traced  not  only  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  I^tin,  but 
in  many  other  languages  of  the  family,  as  Russian  snai. 
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Englisn  kn<m>.  A  few  more  such  Aryan  roots,  which  the 
reader  recognises  at  once  in  well  known  languages,  are  sta, 
to  stand,  sad,  to  sit,  na,  to  go,  i,  to  go,  ma,  to  measure,  da, 
to  give,  rid,  to  see,  rag,  to  rule,  mar,  to  die.  These  simple 
Bounds  seem  to  have  already  become  fixed  to  carry  their 
meanings  in  the  remole  ages  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aryan  peoples  wandered  with  their  herds  on  the  highlands 
of  Central  Asia.  It  is  not  needful  to  tell  the  student  of  an- 
thropology how  interesting  it  is  to  arrive  thus  at  the  earliest 
known  root-words  of  any  family.  But  it  should  at  the 
same  time  ba  noticed  that  even  in  the  earliest  of  these  sets 
of  roots,  we  selJom  come  to  anything  like  an  actual  origin 
or  beginning.  Some  few  may  indeed  have  been  taken  direct 
from  the  natural  language,  for  instance  r«,  to  roar,  and  if 
this  was  so  here  is  a  real  origin.  But  most  roots,  to  what- 
ever languages  of  the  world  they  may  belong,  are  like  the 
group  given  above,  where  it  ii  impossible  to  say  con- 
fidently how  their  sound  came  to  express  their  meaning. 
Unless  this  can  be  done,  it  is  safest  not  to  take  such  roots 
as  really  primitive  formations,  for  they  may  have  a  long 
lost  history  of  the  utmost  change.  How  this  may  happen, 
our  own  language  has  a  useful  lesson  to  teach.  Imagine 
one  who  knows  no  language  but  English  trying  to  get  at 
its  toots.  To  him  the  verb  to  roll  might  seem  a  root-word, 
a  primitive  element  of  language;  indeeil  it  actually  has 
been  fancied  a  natural  sound  imitating  the  act  of  rolling. 
Yet  any  philologist  would  tell  him  that  English  roll  is  a 
comparatively  modern  form,  which  came  through  a  long 
series  of  earlier  stages ;  it  was  borrowed  from  French  roile, 
roller,  now  rdle,  rouler,  all  from  Latin  rotulus,  diminutive 
of  rota,  a  wheel,  even  this  coming  from  a  more  ancient 
v«rb  and  signifying  a  runner  or  goer.  Still  more  adven- 
turous is  the  history  of  another  English  word  which  has 
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now  all  the  pnrts  of  a  verb,  to  (heck,  ehetking,  thttktd, 
besides  such  forms  as  a  eheck  in  one's  course,  the  thuk' 
string  to  stop  the  coachman,  the  chcck-szXsz  to  stop  the 
water  in  a  pit)e.  This  word  check  has  all  the  simplicity  of 
sound  and  sense  which  might  belong  to  an  original  root* 
word.  Yet  strange  to  say,  it  is  really  the  Persian  word 
thahy  meaning  "  king,"  which  came  to  Europe  with  the 
game  of  chess  as  the  word  of  challenge  to  the  king,  and 
thence  by  a  curious  metaphor  passed  into  a  general  word 
for  stopping  anybody  or  anything.  For  all  that  is  knowni 
many  root-words  among  the  Greeks  or  Jews,  or  even  the 
simple-looking  monosyllables  of  the  Chinese,  may  during 
pre-historic  ages  have  travelled  as  far  from  their  real  origin 
as  these  English  verbs.  Thus  the  roots  from  which  lan- 
guage grows  may  often  be  themselves  sprung  as  it  were  from 
yet  earlier  seeds  or  cuttings,  grown  at  home  or  imported 
from  abroad,  anrl  though  in  our  time  words  mostly  come 
from  the  ancijnt  roots,  the  power  of  striking  new  roots  is 
not  yet  dead. 

Having  now,  in  such  a  broad  way  as  suits  the  present 
purpose,  looked  at  the  formation  of  words,  something  may 
be  said  as  to  how  language  contrives  to  show  the  relations 
among  the  words  of  a  sentence.  I'his  is  done  by  what 
grammarians  call  syntax,  concord,  and  government.  It 
has  been  seen  (p.  119)  that  the  gestuie-language,  though 
wanting  in  grammatical  forms,  has  a  strongly  marked  syntax. 
The  deaf-mute's  signs  must  follow  one  another  in  proper 
order,  otherwise  they  may  convey  a  wrong  meaning  or  seem 
nonsense.  So,  in  spoken  languages  which  do  not  inflect 
their  words,  such  as  the  Chinese,  syntax  is  the  n.  .m  part  of 
grammar ;  thus  U ping  ■■  sharp  weapons,  pingli  —  weapons 
(are)  sharp ;  chi  km  «  to  govern  the  kingdom,  but  kuo  chi  — 
the  kingdom  is  governed.  This  seems  quite  natural  to  us,  for 
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modern  English  has  come  far  towards  tlie  Chinese  plan  of 
making  the  sense  of  the  sentence  depend  on  the  order  uf  the 
words,  thus  marking  the  diflerence  between  rank  offamilits 
nx\<\ /iimilits  o/rank,  or  between  men  kill  lions  and  lions  kill 
mm.  In  I^tin  it  is  very  different,  where  words  can  be  put 
about  with  such  freedom,  that  the  English  reader  may  be 
hardly  able  to  make  sense  of  one  of  Tacitus'  sentences 
without  fresh  sorting  the  words  into  some  order  he  can 
think  tliem  in.  Especially  in  Latin  verses  there  is  often 
hardly  moro  syntax  than  if  the  words  were  nonsense- 
syllables  arranged  only  to  scan.  The  sense  has  to  Ik:  made 
out  from  the  grammatical  inflections,  as  where  it  is  seen 
that  in  "vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum  cantharis,"  the 
cheapness  has  to  do  with  the  wine  and  the  smallness 
with  the  mugs.  It  is  because  so  many  of  the  inflections 
have  disappeared  from  English,  that  the  English  translation 
has  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  by  stricter  order  of 
words.  Where  the  meaning  of  sentences  depends  on  order 
or  syntax,  that  order  must  be  followed,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  order  differs  in  different  languages.  For  a 
single  instance,  in  Maby,  where  oratig  >  man  and  ufan  — 
forest,  savages  and  apes  are  called  orang  utan,  which  is 
just  opposite  to  the  English  construction  "  forest  man." 
,  <  Every  one  who  can  construe  Greek  and  Latin  sees  what 
real  service  is  done  by  government  and  agreement  in  show- 
ing how  the  words  of  a  sentence  hang  together,  what  quality 
is  stated  of  what  thing,  or  who  is  asserted  to  act  on  what. 
But  even  Greek  and  Latin  have  changed  so  much  from  their 
earlier  state,  that  they  often  fail  to  show  the  schplar  clearly 
what  they  mean  to  do,  and  why.  It  is  useful  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  of  ruder  nations,  which  show 
government  and  i^reement  in  earlier  and  plainer  stages  of 
growth.     One  great  object  of  grammatical  construction  is  to 
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make  it  quite  clear  wiiich  of  two  nounn  ronccrned  is  itul>jcct 
and  which  uhjcct,  for  instance,  wliether  it  was  a  chief  who 
killed  a  bear,  or  a  hear  who  killed  a  chief.  A  i>urticle 
pr(i|>erly  attached  will  do  this,  as  whon  tho  Ale(oni|uin 
Indians  put  on  the  syllable  an  both  to  noun  and  verb,  in 
a  way  which  we  may  try  to  translate  by  the  pronoun  hitu, 
thus:— 

Oglmnii        »((l  til  u«M  mukwMM. 

chief  hc'did  V\\\him  bcar-Aiwi. 

Mukwsh       ogl  nil  smm  ocimaMw,  ' 

bear  he-did  VWX-him  Mti-kim. 

This  gives  a  noiion  of  the  natural  manner  in  which  gram- 
matical government  may  have  come  into  use  to  murk  the 
IKirts  of  the  sentence.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  that 
different  languages  may  go  dilTercnt  ways  to  work,  for  here 
the  verb  and  object  agree  together,  and  the  subject  (so  to 
speak)  governs  both,  which  is  quite  unlike  our  familiar  rule 
of  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  nominative  or  subject.  To 
•ee  the  working  of  concord  or  agreement  in  a  far  clearer 
and  completer  form  than  Latin  can  show  it,  we  may  look 
at  the  Hottentot  language,  where  a  sentence  may  run  some- 
what thus,  "That  woman- jA^,  our  tribe's-iA/,  rich-being-jAtf, 
another  village-in-dwelling  iA^,  praise-we-do  cattle-of-iA«,  she- 
does  present-us  two  calves-of-i^-from."  Here  the  pronoun 
nmning  through  the  whole  sentence  makes  it  clear  to  the 
dullest  hearer  that  it  is  the  woman  who  is  rich,  who  dwells 
in  another  village,  whose  cattle  are  praised,  and  who  gives 
two  of  her  calves.  The  terminations  in  a  Greek  or  Latin 
sentence,  which  show  the  agreement  of  substantive  and 
adjective  with  their  proper  verb,  are  remains  of  affixes  which 
may  have  once  carried  their  signification  as  plainly  as  they 
still  do  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots.  A  different  plan 
of  concord,  but  even  more  instructive  to  the  classical  scholar, 
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appears  in  the  Zulu  language,  which  dividci  things  into 
claHHCN,  and  then  carries  the  marking  syllable  of  the  claxs  x\^\\t 
through  the  Rcntence,  so  bh  to  conr  e:  t  all  the  words  it  is 
•ttaciied  to.  Thus  **  u-^M-koni  ^vtu  o-^M-kulu  ^m  ya-honakala 
■i-A«-tanda,"  means  "  our  great  kingdom  appears,  we  love 
it."  Here  bu,  the  mark  of  the  claus  to  which  kingdom  l)c- 
longs,  is  repeated  through  every  word  referring  to  it.  To 
give  an  idea  how  this  acts  in  holding  the  sentertce  together, 
Dr.  HIeck  translates  it  by  repeating  the  dom  of  Vxn^ifoin  in 
A  similar  way ;  "  the  V\n%-<ii>m,  our  ihwt,  which  dom  is  the 
great  dom,  the  dom  appears,  we  love  the  dom."  This  is  clumsy, 
but  it  answers  the  great  pur|)Ose  of  speech,  that  of  making 
one's  meanikig  certain  I <eyond  mistake.  So,  by  using  different 
class-syllables  for  smgubur  and  plural,  and  carrying  them 
on  through  the  whole  sentence,  the  Zulu  shows  the  agree- 
ment in  number  more  plainly  than  Greek  or  Latin  can  do. 
Rut  the  Zulu  language  does  not  recognise  by  its  class- 
syllables  what  we  call  gender.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  philology,  what  can  have  led  the  speaker  of 
Aryan  languagts  like  Greek,  or  Semitic  languages  like 
Hebrew,  to  classify  things  and  thoughts  by  sex  so  un- 
reasonably as  they  do.  For  Latin  examples,  take  tlie 
following  groups:  pes  (masc),  mantis  (fern.),  brathium 
(neut.) ;  amor  (masc),  virtus  (fern.),  dtlictum  (neut). 
German  shows  gender  in  as  practically  absurd  a  state,  as 
witness  der  Hund,  die  Ratte ;  das  Thier,  di*  Pflanze.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  «'!/ (English  wife),  was  neuter,  while  wif-man 
(i.e.  *'  wife-man,"  English  tivma/i)  was  masculine.  Modern 
English,  in  discarding  an  old  system  of  grammatical  gender 
that  had  come  to  be  worse  than  useless,  has  set  an  example 
which  French  and  German  might  do  well  to  follow.  Yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  devices  of  language,  though 
they  may  decay  into  absurdity,  were  never  origuially  absurd. 
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No  (luuhl  the  (tender  tyiietn  of  the  clastic  taii((ii<ti{e«  ia  tho 
remiiint  of  nn  older  and  more  cnn«ii«icnt  |>Un.  'I'hcre  are 
langiiAgeii  outnide  our  cbimicul  cdiKation  whi<  h  iliow  that 
qfHtier  (that  xngtMus,  kimi,  clau,)  ii  by  no  nicunt  neccH«arily 
arrording  to  sex.  'I'hus  in  the  Ali{oti(|itin  languages  of  North 
America,  and  the  Dravidian  languages  of  South  India,  things 
arc  divided  not  as  male  or  female,  but  as  alive  tit  dead, 
rational  or  irrational,  and  put  accordingly  in  the  animate  or 
major  gender,  or  in  the  inanimate  or  minor  gender.  Having 
noticed  how  the  Zulu  concord  does  its  work  by  regularly 
repeating  the  class  sign,  we  seem  to  understand  how  in  the 
Aryan  languages  the  signs  of  number  and  gender  may  have 
come  to  be  useil  as  u  similar  means  of  carrying  through  the 
sentence  the  information  that  this  sub»tantive  belongs  to 
that  a<ljociive  and  that  verb.  Yet  even  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Ixitin,  and  Gothic,  such  concord  falls  short  of  the  fulness 
and  clearness  it  has  among  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  while 
in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  especially  our  own,  it 
has  mostly  disappeared,  probably  because  with  the  advance 
of  intelligence  it  was  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  facts  in  this  chapter  will  have  given  the  reader  sonw 
idea  hour  man  has  been  and  still  is  at  work  building  up 
language.  Any  one  who  began  by  studying  the  gram^ 
tnars  of  such  languages  as  Greek  or  Arabic,  or  evea  of  such 
barbarous  tongues  as  Zulu  or  Eskimo,  would  think  them 
wonderfully  artificial  systems.  Indeed,  had  one  of  these 
languages  suddenly  come  into  existence  among  a  tribe  of 
men,  this  would  have  been  an  event  mysterious  and  un* 
accountable  in  the  highest  degree.  But  when  one  b^ins 
at  the  other  end,  by  noticing  the  steps  by  which  word-making 
and  composition,  declension  and  conjugation,  concord  and 
syntax,  arise  from  the  simplest  and  rudest  beginnings,  then 
the  formation  of  language  is  seen  to  be  reasonable,  purpoae- 
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ful,  and  inicllih(tt>le.  It  wa*  ihown  in  the  lant  chapter  that 
man  still  potsiciuics  the  faculty  o(  bm  ging  into  u»c  froih 
•ouiidM  v*  express  thoughtii,  and  now  it  may  be  added  Ihut 
he  still  |Mi«Hcsses  the  fat  ulty  of  frtiniing  these  soiiii^ls  into 
full  articulate  s[i«cch.  Thus  ev»ry  huiti.in  tribe  hiu  the 
ca|>abilitics  which,  hail  tliry  nut  iiiherilrd  a  language  ready- 
made  from  their  parcntx,  would  have  enabled  them  to  make 
a  now  language  of  their  owa. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

LANOUAOK   AHti   RACI. 

Adnptlon  ami  lim  of  Un]{tM(«,  is*— Anr«iril  I^iipiAjt*,  ifj^ 
KamilU.  of  Un  M»lf,  tH-Arytn,  156  .Stmiiu,  ij«>-l".gyf)ii«n, 
Ileilwr,  Ac.  160  T«l»f  or  Tur»nlAn,  161  Moiitb-KMi  A>i«n,  lAs 
--  M«Ur.^P..|yMt,i»n.  i6j  -  l)r«vi<li«n,  1^4  ~,  Afrkaii,  |ta„,u, 
llottrnia,  164- AmwicAit,  163— llarly  l.<tngtu;j«i  ami  Kacwi,  16$. 

'Imk  next  i|ueitiun  it,  What  can  be  loirnt  from  lanKuaRca 
«•  to  the  history  of  the  nation*  •ij«akin(;  thcni,  and  the 
races  these  nations  belong  to? 

In  former  chapters,  in  dividing  mankind  into  stocks  or 
races  according  to  their  skulls,  complexions,  and  other 
bodily  characters,  language  was  not  taken  into  account  as 
a  mark  of  race.  In  fact,  a  man's  language  is  no  fldl  and 
certain  proof  of  his  parentage.  There  are  even  cases  in 
which  it  is  totally  misleading,  as  when  some  of  us  have  seen 
persons  whose  language  is  English,  but  their  faces  Chinese 
or  African,  and  who,  on  imiuiry,  are  found  to  have  been 
brought  away  in  infancy  from  their  native  countries.  It  is 
within  every  one's  experience  how  one  jwrent  language  dis- 
appears in  intermarriage,  as  where  persons  called  Boileaa  or 
Muller  may  be  now  absolutely  English  as  to  language,  in 
spite  of  their  French  or  Gcnnan  ancestry.  Now  not  only 
individuaU  but  whole  populations  may  have  their  native 
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UnKiMKi-4  thus  Itwt  or  atMoiltcd.  The  negroes  s'llpped  as 
slitves  to  AiiH'riia  were  taken  frutii  niany  trilic*  and  haci  no 
native  tungMe  in  <  ontnion,  to  that  (hey  <  ain«  to  talk  lo  on« 
another  in  the  language  of  their  white  ninMers,  and  there  la 
now  to  l*«  Men  the  curiuui  a|»ccla(  Ic  of  black  woolly-haired 
families  talking  hroken-iluwn  ctialecta  of  Kngliilv,  Kri.n<h, 
or  S|)ani*li.  In  our  own  country  (he  Keltic  language  of  iha 
Ancient  Britons  has  not  lung  since  fallon  out  of  u»e  in 
Cornwall,  as  in  time  it  will  in  Wales.  lUit  wh  thcr  the 
Keltic  languago  i*  spoLen  or  not,  (he  Keltic  blond  remains 
in  the  mixed  |><)|*ulaiion  of  Cornwall,  and  to  class  th« 
modern  Corni»hinen  as  of  pnre  Knglisli  race  because  thejr 
B|>eak  Knglinh,  would  lie  to  misuse  the  cvuK-nce  of  language. 
Much  Ijod  anthropology  has  been  matte  liy  thus  carelcHsljr 
taking  languaife  and  race  as  though  they  went  always  and 
Ciuictly  together.  Vet  they  do  go  together  lu  a  great  extent. 
Although  what  a  man's  languago  really  proves  is  not  hia 
[Mircntage  but  his  bringing  up,  yet  most  children  are  in  fact 
brought  up  by  their  own  parents,  and  inherit  their  language 
as  well  as  their  features.  So  long  as  people  of  one  race  aixl 
■|>eech  live  together  in  their  own  nation,  their  language  will 
remain  a  race-mark  common  to  all.  And  although  mi- 
gration and  intermarriage,  conquest  and  slavery  interfere, 
from  time  to  tinie,  so  that  the  native  tongue  of  a  nation  ran 
never  tell  the  whole  story  of  their  ancestry,  still  it  tells  * 
part  of  it,  and  that  a  most  im|)ortant  part.  Thus  in  Corn* 
wall  the  English  tongue  \%  a  real  record  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Knglish  there,  though  it  fails  to  tell  of  the  Keltic 
race  who  were  in  the  land  before  them,  and  with  whom 
thejr  mixed.  In  a  word,  the  information  which  the  language 
of  a  nation  gives  as  to  its  race  is  something  like  what  a 
man's  surname  tells  as  to  his  family,  by  no  means  the  whol« 
history,  but  one  groat  line  of  it 
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It  has  next  to  be  seen  what  the  languages  of  the  world 
can  show  as  to  the  early  history  of  nations.  Great  care  has 
to  be  taken  with  the  proofs  of  connexion  between  languages. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  compare  two  languages  as  old-fashioned 
philologists  were  too  apt  to  do  when,  if  they  found  half-a- 
dozen  words  at  all  similar,  they  took  these  without  more 
ado  to  be  remnants  of  one  primitive  tongue,  the  origin  of 
both.  In  the  more  careful  philological  comparisons  of  the 
present  day  many  similarities  of  words  have  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  not  proving  connexion  at  all.  In  any  two  lan- 
guages a  few  words  are  sure  to  be  similar  by  mere  accident,  ; 
as  where,  in  the  Society  Islands,  /ipufa 'means  a.  cloak,  like 
/ip^ei  with  us.  Words  must  only  be  compared  when  there 
is  a  real  correspondence  of  meaning  as  well  as  sound,  or  the 
way  would  be  opened  for  fancies  like  that  of  a  writer  who 
connects  the  well  known  Polynesian  word  fal/u,  sacred,  with 
fadu/,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  appa- 
rently because  that  was  a  very  sacred  object.  Also,  words 
itnitated^  from  nature  prove  nothing  in  this  way,  as  where  <^ 
the  Hindus  and  the  savages  of  Vancouver's  Island  both  call 
a  crow  iaia,  this  being  not  because  their  languages  are 
connected,  but  because  it  is  the  bird's  cry.  What  is  most 
important  of  all  is  to  make  sure  that  the  words  compared 
really  belong  to  the  old  stock  of  the  language  they  arc 
found  in.  Before  now  a  writer  has  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  are  all  branches  of 
one  primitive  language,  his  argument  being  that  the  Turks 
call  a  man  adam,  as  the  Arabs  call  the  first  man,  and  a 
father  pader,  which  is  like  the  Persian  word.  The  fact  is 
true  enough,  but  what  the  argument  omits  to  notice  is 
that  the  Turks  have  been  for  ages  enriching  their  own 
barbaric  language  by  taking  words  from  the  cultured  Arabic 
and  Persian,  and  adam  and  pader  are  such  lately  bojxoiKfidL  ^ 
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words,  not  philologically  Turkish  at  all.  Borrowed  words 
like  these  are  indeed  valuable  evidence,  but  what  they 
prove  is  not  the  common  origin  of  languages,  it  is  inter- 
course between  the  nations  speaking  them.  They  often 
give  the  clue  to  the  country  from  which  some  new  produce 
was  obtained,  or  some  new  instrument,  or  idea,  or  insti- 
tution, was  learnt.  Thus  in  English  it  is  seen  by  the  very 
words  how  Italy  furnished  us  with  o/tera,  sonata,  chiaroscuro, 
while  Spain  gave  gallina  and  mulatto,  how  from  the 
Hebrews  we  have  sabbath  and  jubilee,  from  the  Arabs  zero 
and  magazine,  while  Mexico  has  supplied  chocolate  and 
tomato,  Haiti  hammock  and  hurricane,  Peru  guano  and 
quinine,  and  even  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
are  represented  by  taboo  and  tatoo.  But  in  all  this  there  is 
not  one  particle  of  evidence  that  any  on  f  these  languages 
is  sprung  from  the  same  family  with  any  other. 

When  two  languages  have  such  a  common  descent,  the 
philologist  is  not  content  to  ascertain  it  by  merely  looking 
for  a  few  words  of  similar  sound.  Indeed  he  expects  to 
fmd  that  the  words  of  the  ancestral  language  will  not  only 
have  changed  in  its  descendant  languages,  but  that  they 
will  often  have  changed  according  to  different  rules.  Thus 
he  knows  that  according  to  the  rule  called  Grimm  s  law, 
the  English  ten,  tame,  should  appear  in  German  with  a 
different  initial,  zehn,  zahm,  while  again  these  should  be 
represented  in  Latin  by  decent,  domare.  With  the  same 
regularity  of  change,  the  sound  which  in  some  of  the  Poly- 
nesian languages  is  k,  in  others  has  become  //  thus  the  word 
man,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  kanaka  (whence  our  sailors 
call  any  South  Sea  Isiandtr  a  kanaker),  appears  in  New 
Zealand  under  the  form  of  iangata.  Going  beyond  ttie 
sound  of  words  into  their  structure,  the  comparative  philo- 
logist reckons  that  when  two  languages  are  allied,  they 
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ought  to  show  such  similarity  in  the  roots  and  in  the  putting 
together,  that  neither  chance  nor  borrowing  can  account  for 
the  resemblance.  In  the  first  chapter,  for  another  purpose, 
examples  were  given  of  languages  continuing  to  show  their 
intimate  connexion  while  diverging  from  their  parent  tongues. 
The  reader  may  find  it  worth  wiiile  to  look  back  to  these 
illustrations  (p.  8)  before  going  on  to  the  following  sketch  of 
the  families  of  language  belonging  to  the  various  races  of  man. 
The  languages  of  white  men  mostly  belong  to  two  great 
families,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  First  as  to  the  Aryan 
family,  called  also  Indo-European,  which  takes  in  the  lan- 
guages of  part  of  .South  and  West  Asia,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  original  tongue  whence  these  are  all 
descended  may  be  called  the  Primitive  Aryan.  What  the 
roots  of  this  ancient  language  were  like,  and  how  they  were 
put  together  into  words,  the  student  may  gain  an  idea  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  still  better  from  Sanskrit,  where 
both  roots  and  inflexions  have  been  kept  up  in  a  more  per- 
fect and  regular  state.  As  a  rough  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  words  of  our  familiar  European  languages  may  be 
discerned  in  Sanskrit,  one  line  of  the  first  hymn  of  the  Veda 
is  here  given,  where  the  worshippers  entreat  Agni,  the  divine 
Fire,  that  he  will  be  approachable  to  us  as  a  father  to  a  son, 
and  will  be  near  for  our  happiness  : 

Sa  ntih   piti-iva  B&nave  Ajne   su-up&yanah  bhava:    sachasva  nab 
svastaye. 

Here  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  made  out  words  connected 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  ms,  pater,  son,  ignis,  up,  be, 
sequi,  euestb,  and  others.  Though  the  original  Aryan  is  a 
lost  language,  philologists  try  to  reconstruct  it  by  compar- 
ing its  oldest  and  most  perfect  descendants,  Sanskrit,  Old 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Old  Russian,  Gothic,  Old  Irish,  &c. 
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Granting  that  a  primitive  Aryan  tongue  once  existed,  there 
must  once  have  been  a  nation  who  spoke  it,  and  whose 
descendants  carried  it  down  to  later  ages,  It  is  hard  to 
draw  any  certain  bodily  picture  of  the  primitive  Aryans 
themselves  (see  page  109),  for  in  their  course  of  migra- 
tion and  conc[uest  they  so  mingled  with  other  races,  that 
now  the  nations  united  by  Aryan  s|)eech  range  through 
the  utmost  varieties  of  white  men,  from  the  Icelander 
to  the  Hindu.  The  early  home  of  the  Aryans  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  Inner  Asia,  perhaps  in  the  present 
Turkestan,  in  the  region  of  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  for 
here  the  practicable  way  of  migration  for  nomads  with 
flocks  and  herds  lies  open  down  into  Persia  on  the  one 
side,  and  India  on  the  other,  As  India  and  Persia  have 
preserved  in  their  sacred  languages  the  Aryan  tongue 
less  changed  than  elsewhere,  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
land  whence  the  invading  Aryans  came  was  not  far  ofT. 
But  it  may  have  been  further  east  in  Central  Asia,  or  further 
west  on  the  Russian  plains.  In  this  home-land,  wherever  it 
may  have  been,  the  Aryans  lived  in  barbaric  but  not  savage 
clans,  tilling  the  soil  and  grazing  their  flocks  and  herds, 
workers  in  metal  and  skilled  in  many  arts  of  life,  a  warlike 
folk  who  went  forth  to  fight  in  chariots,  a  people  able  to 
govern  and  obey,  to  make  laws  and  abide  by  them,  a  reli- 
gious people  earnest  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  sky, 
and  fire,  and  waters,  and  with  pions  faith  in  the  divine  spirits 
of  their  ancestors.  Carrying  with  them  their  language,  laws, 
and  religion,  these  nation-founders  spread  in  radiating  tracks 
of  migration  over  South- West  Asia  and  all  Europe.  Where 
they  went  they  found  the  land  peopled  by  Dravidians, 
Tatars,  and  doubtless  many  other  stocks  once  spread  far 
and  wide,  like  the  Basques,  whose  language  still  lingers  in 
the  Pyrenees.     Where  the  old  languages  have   vanished, 
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the  record  of  the  early  populations  of  Europe  is  only  to  be 
had  from  their  tombs,  and  seen  in  the  features  of  the  pre- 
sent  nations,  which  may  be  often  more  those  of  the  original 
people  than  of  the  Aryan  invaders.  I'he  earliest  Aryan  hordes 
who  started  on  their  westward  migration  may  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Keltic  nations,  for  their  language  has 
undergone  most  change,  and  they  are  found  in  the  far  west 
of  Europe,  as  though  they  had  been  pressed  on  by  the 
Teuton-Scandinavian  tribes  who  followed  them,  distant 
kinsfolk  but  not  friends.  The  ancestors  of  the  Grseco-Italiaa 
nations  migrated  westward  till  they  reached  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  last  came  the  Slavonic  peoples  who  now  occupy 
Eastern  Europe.  Thus  much  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Aryan 
nations  may  be  Jearnt  from  their  languages  and  their  places 
on  the  map.  It  is  not  in  the  earliest  ages  of  history  that 
they  appear  on  the  world-stage  where  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians had  long  played  the  great  parts.  The  Aryans  become 
prominent  within  a  thoujiand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  in  India  there  arises  among  them  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  now  reckoned  the  most  numerous  in  the  world  ; 
when  the  Medes  and  Persians  come  into  power,  and 
Cyrus  appears  with  his  conquering  host ;  when  the  Greeks 
bring  their  wondrous  intellect  to  bear  on  art,  science, 
and  philosophy ;  and  the  Romans  set  up  the  military  and 
legal  system  which  gave  them  their  empire.  In  later  ages 
our  Teutonic  nations,  who  made  their  first  appearance  as 
the  ravagers  of  culture,  come  to  be  its  promoters.  The 
Aryan  nations  have  kept  up  in  the  modem  world  the  career 
of  conquest  and  the  union  with  other  peoples  which  they 
began  in  prse-historic  ages.  Outside  the  world  known  to 
the  ancients,  Aryan  languages  are  now  spoken  on  fat  conti- 
nents and  islands,  whether  the  men  who  speak  them  are 
white  colonists  from  Europe,  who  have  slain  or  driven  out 
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the  ol<l  dwellers  on  the  soil,  or  whether  they  have  become 
blended  with  the  native  nations  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  languages  of  the  next  tiamily,  the 
Semitic,  an  idea  of  these  can  be  most  easily  gained  from 
Hebrew.  Any  student  seriously  bent  on  the  science  of 
language  should  learn  at  least  enough  Hebrew  to  spell  out  a 
few  chapters  of  Genesis,  for  all  the  other  languages  com- 
monly taught  in  England  being  of  the  Aryan  family,  this 
will  serve  to  bring  his  mind  out  of  that  groove,  by  familiar- 
izing him  with  speech  of  a  different  material.  A  very 
moderate  number  of  roots,  mostly  of  three  conson.ints,  by 
altering  their  internal  vowels  and  changing  their  affixes, 
arc  made  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  language  so 
regulariy  that  Hebrew  dictionaries  are  arranged  throughout 
by  the  roots.  Thus  from  the  root  m-Mi  are  derived  verb 
and  noun  forms  with  the  sense  of  reigning,  as  md/acA  ■■  he 
reigned,  malchA  —  they  reigned,  yimloch  »  he  shall  reign, 
Hmhch  —  thou  shalt  reign,  meUch  -  king  (familiar  in  the 
name  of  Melchizedtk,  "  king  of  righteousness  "),  mel^him  — 
kings,  malcAenH  —  our  king,  malcMh  «-  queen,  maml^-hdh 
=  kingdom,  and  so  on.  The  principal  languages  belonging 
to  the  Semitic  family  are  the  Assyrian,  Hebrew  and  Phoe- 
nician, Syrian,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The  Assyrian  of 
the  Nineveh  inscriptions  and  the  Arabic  spoken  by  the 
desert  Beduins  between  them  best  represent  the  original 
language  they  are  all  descended  from.  The  ancient  or 
modem  peoples  speaking  Semitic  tongues  belong  mainly 
to  the  dark-white  race,  the  type  in  which  they  agree  being 
now  most  plainly  seen  in  the  Jewish  countenance,  with  its 
aquiline  nose,  full  lips,  and  curly  black  hair.  Yet  by 
features  alone  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  distinguish 
the  Jews,  Assyrians,  and  Arabs,  among  the  mass  of  dark- 
white  nations.     Here  is  seen  the  value  of  language,  which 
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comes  in  to  show  that  a  certain  group  of  nations  are 
connected  by  common  ancestry  from  an  ancient  people, 
who  spoke  the  lost  tongue  whence  Arabic  and  Hebrew  are 
offshoots,  and  who  in  the  ages  when  history  begins  were 
dwelling  in  South- West  Asia,  and  sending  forth  their  migrat- 
ing tribes  to  found  new  nations,  whose  acts  in  the  world 
form  one  of  the  great  chapters  of  history.  The  conquering 
Assyrians  took  up  and  carried  on  the  older  Chaldaean 
civilisation.  The  Piicenicians  became  the  great  merchants 
of  the  old  world,  with  trading  colonies  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  commerce  in  the  far  East,  nor  was  it  only  stuffs 
and  spices  that  they  carried,  but  they  spread  arts  and 
thoughts  into  new  regions,  and  in  their  hands  the  clumsy 
hieroglyphic  writing  became  the  alphabet.  The  Israelites, 
though  us  a  nation  they  never  reached  such  power  or 
culture,  made  their  conquests  in  the  world  of  religion, 
and  while  the  crowd  of  deities  worshipped  in  Assyrian 
and  Phoenician  temples  vanished  away,  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  passed  on  into  Christianity,  and  overspread  the 
world.  Latest,  the  warrior-tribes  of  Arabia  carried  the 
banner  of  their  prophet  among  the  nations  around,  and 
founded  the  faith  of  Islam,  a  civilizing  power  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  in  these  days  of  its  decay  an  influence  across 
the  world  from  Western  Africa  to  the  islands  of  the  far  East. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  it  cannot 
be  classed  in  the  Semitic  family  with  Hjbrew,  has  im- 
portant points  of  correspondence,  whether  due  to  the  long 
intercourse  between  the  two  races  in  Egypt,  or  to  some 
deeper  ancestral  connection ;  and  such  analogies  also  appear 
in  the  Berber  languages  of  North  Africa.  These  diflicult 
questions  can  merely  be  mentioned  here.  Attempts  have 
been  mad*.,  though  with  little  result,  to  prove  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  languages  themselves  to  be  descended  from  a 
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single  parent  tongue.  If  it  is  so,  then  ages  of  change  have 
so  wiped  away  the  traces  of  common  origin  that  philologi- 
cal comparison  fails  to  substantiate  them.  While  speaking 
of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  language,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  many  philologists  connect  them  as  belonging 
to  one  class,  as  being  "  inflecting  "  languages,  or  such  aa  can 
blend  their  roots  and  affixes,  and  alter  the  roots  themselves 
internally  so  that,  as  the  beginner  in  Greek  grammar  well 
knows,  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  sec  where  the  root 
ends  and  the  termination  begins.  The  inflecting  families 
have  certainly  a  power  of  compact  word-formation  which 
has  done  much  to  give  expressiveness  and  accuracy  to  such 
poetical  and  philosophical  languages  as  Greek  and  Arabic. 
But  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  clear  between  the  struc- 
ture of  such  inflecting  languages  and  the  agglutinating  lan- 
guages of  o.her  nations,  as  the  Tatars.  Could  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families  be  both  traced  back  to  the  same 
family,  this  would  not  prove  the  whole  white  race  to  have 
had  one  original  language,  for  the  Georgian  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  Basque  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  several  n-.ore  would  still 
lie  outside,  apparently  unconnected  with  either  of  the  great 
families,  or  with  one  another. 

In  the  middle  and  north  of  Asia,  on  the  steppes  or 
among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  bleak  north,  wandering 
hordes  of  hunters  or  herdsmen  show  the  squat-built  brown- 
yellow  Tatar  or  Mongolian  type,  and  speak  languages  of  one 
family,  such  as  Manchu  and  Mongol.  Although  principally 
belonging  to  Asia,  these  Tatar  or  Turanian  languages  have 
established  themselves  in  Europe.  At  a  remote  period, 
rude  Tatar  tribes  had  spread  over  northern  Europe,  but 
they  v^re  followed  up  and  encroached  on  by  the  invad- 
ing Aryans,  till  now  only  much-mixed  outlying  remnants 
of  them,  Esth«,  Finns,  Lapps,  are  found   speaking   Tatar 
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languages.  In  later  ages,  hiRtory  records  how  armies  uf 
Taur  race,  Iltins  and  Turku,  poured  into  Europe  in  their 
turn,  autHtuing  the  Aryan  peoples,  so  that  now  the  Hun* 
garian  and  Turkish  languages  remain  records  of  these  last 
waves  of  invasion  from  Central  Asia.  I'hu  Tatar  hordes 
are  first  heard  of  in  history  as  barbarians,  as  many  tribes 
are  still,  but  their  chief  nations  becoming  Buddhists,  Mu- 
hammedans,  or  Christians,  have  adopted  the  civilisation 
belonging  to  these  religions.  The  Tatar  languages  are  of 
the  kind  called  agglutinative,  forming  words  by  putting 
first  the  root,  which  carries  the  sense  and  is  followed  by 
suffixes  strung  on  to  modify  it  Thus  in  Turkish  the 
root  set',  to  love,  makes  sevisMdinlmtdiier,  they  were  not  to 
be  brought  to  love  one  another.  In  some  languages  of  this 
class,  a  remarkable  law  of  vowel-harmony  compels  tho 
■uffix  to  conform  its  vowel  to  that  of  the  root  it  is  attached 
to,  as  if  to  make  clear  to  the  hearer  that  it  belongs  to  it ; 
thus  in  Hungarian  hdx  —  house,  forms  hdnam  "  my  house, 
but  szik  "  chair,  forms  stekem  ■-  my  chair. 

The  dense  population  of  South- East  Asia,  comprising  the 
Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  especially  the  Chinese,  shows  a 
type  of  complexion  and  feature  plainly  related  to  the  Tatar 
or  Mongolian,  but  the  general  character  of  their  language  is 
different.  The  Chinese  language  is  made  up  of  mono- 
syllables, each  a  word  with  its  own  real  or  grammatical 
sense,  so  that  our  infant-school  books  in  one  syllable  give 
some  notion  of  Chinese  sentences.  Other  neighbouring 
languages  share  this  habit  of  using  monosyllables,  and  as 
this  limits  them  to  an  inconveniently  small  number  of  words, 
they  have  taken  to  the  expedient  of  making  the  musical 
]pitch  or  intonation  alter  the  meaning,  as  in  Siamese,  where 
the  syllable  ha,  according  to  the  notes  it  is  intoned  on, 
means  a  pestilence,  or  the  number  five,  or  the  verb  to  seek. 
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Thus  the  Intoning  which  in  Kngland  serves  to  cxprc; «  emotion 
or  distinguish  question  from  answer  is  turned  to  account  in 
the  far  Kast  for  making  actually  different  words,  an  example 
how  language  catches  at  any  available  device  when  a  means 
of  expression  is  wanted.  Looking  on  the  map  of  Asia  at 
this  south-cast  group  of  nations,  it  is  plainly  not  by  accident 
that  the  people  of  such  neighbouring  districts  should  have 
conio  to  talk  in  words  of  one  syllable,  but  the  habit  seems 
to  have  tome  from  a  common  ancestral  source,  and  gives 
tlie  \\\\n\e  set  of  languages  a  family  character.  These 
monosyllabic  languages  arc  often  used  to  illustrate  what  the 
simple  childlike  constructions  of  man's  primitive  speech 
may  have  been  like.  But  it  is  well  to  mention  that  Chinese 
or  Siamese,  simple  as  they  are,  must  not  be  relied  on  as 
primitive  languages.  The  childlike  Chinese  phrases  may 
be  not  primitive  at  all,  but  may  come  of  the  falling  away 
of  older  complicated  grammar,  much  as  our  own  Knglish 
tends  to  cut  short  the  long  words  and  drop  the  inHexions 
used  by  our  ancestors.  Chinese  simplicity  of  grammar  by 
no  means  goes  with  simplicity  of  thought  and  life.  The 
'Chinese  nation,  like  the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian,  had 
been  raised  to  a  highly  artificial  civilisation  in  ages  before 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  came  out  of  barbarism.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  to  what  race  the  old  Babylonians  belonged  who 
spoke  the  Akkadian  tongue,  but  this  shows  analogies  which 
may  connect  it  with  the  Tatar  or  Mongolian  languages. 

It  has  been  already  seen  (p.  103)  how  the  Malays,  Micro* 
nesians,  Polynesians,  and  Malagasy,  a  varied  and  mixed 
population  of  partly  Mongoloid  race,  are  united  over  their 
immense  ocean-district  half  round  the  globe  by  languages  of 
one  family,  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  The  parent  language  of 
this  family  may  have  belonged  to  Asia,  for  in  the  Malay 
resion  the  grammar  is  more  complex,  and  words  arc  fot'nd 
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like  fau'Jk  —  tea  and  /angi/  «  tky,  while  in  the  «list<int  islttmln 
of  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii  theie  have  come  down  to  fiii 
and  /ai,  as  though  tne  I  tngu.ng«  becam<t>  ohrunk  ari*!  furiti* 
leu  as  the  rare  migrated  further  from  home,  and  sank  imo 
the  barbaric  life  of  ocean  i;  landers. 

'I'iie  continent  of  India  has  not  loit  the  languages  of  the 
tribes  who  were  in  the  land  before  thr  Aryan  invasion  gave 
rise  to  the  Hindu  population.  Kspecially  in  the  south 
whole  nation!),  though  they  have  taken  to  Hindu  civilisation, 
speak  languages  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  family,  such  as 
Tamil,  TcUagv,  and  Canarcse.  The  importance  of  this 
clement  of  Indian  population  may  be  seen  by  these  non- 
Axyan  tongues  still  extending  over  most  of  the  great  triangle 
of  India  south  of  the  Ncrbudda,  besides  remnants  in  dis- 
trie  ts  to  the  north.  Vet  Aryan  dialects  are  spoken  in  India  by 
many  mixed  tribew  who  may  have  little  of  Aryan  blood.  In 
the  forests  of  Ceylon  are  found  the  only  people  in  the  world 
leading  a  savage  life  who  speak  an  Aryan  liinguagc  akin  to 
ours.  These  are  the  Ve»ldas  or  "  hunters,"  shy  wild  men  who 
build  bough  huts,  and  live  on  game  and  wild  honey,  the  chil- 
dren, as  it  seems,  of  forest-natives  mingled  with  Singhalese 
outcasts  whose  language  in  a  broken-down  state  they  speak. 

Among  the  black  races,  whether  or  not  the  eastern  negros 
of  Melanesia  are  connected  by  race  with  the  African  negros, 
the  Melanesian  languages  stand  apart.  Nor  do  all  African 
negros  speak  languages  of  one  family,  but  some,  such  as  the 
Mandingo,  seem  separate  from  the  great  language-family  of 
Central  and  South  Africa,  named  the  Bantu  from  tribes 
calling  themselves  simply  "  men "  {ba-ntu).  One  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  Bantu  lan^jUages  is  their  working 
(just  unlike  the  Tatar  languages)  by  putting  prefixes  in  front 
Thus  the  Africa.,  magician  is  called  mganga,  the  plural  of 
which   if  waganjia,  magicians.      The  Kafirs  of  a  certain 
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district  bear  the  well  kfiown  n.ime  of  the  A*/r*/f>,  which  is 
a  plural  form,  a  linKle  native  hcing  called  mosu/o,  while  his 
countiy  is  //suio,  \\i%  language  sesn/o,  and  liis  f  hariutcr  or 
qualiiy  ^sk/o.  In  South  Africa  lies  a  very  different  language- 
family,  the  Hottentot- llushman,  reniarkabte  for  the  way  in 
which  "  cli«  ks,"  much  like  what  among  us  nurnes  make  to 
children  and  coat  hmcn  to  horses,  do  duly  ns  <  on^onnnts  in 
words.  l4Utly,  turning  to  America,  the  native  languages 
fall  into  a  variety  of  families.  Sonic  ol  tlit-sc  are  known  to 
English  leaders  by  a  word  or  two,  as  the  I'-skimo  of  the 
Arctic  coasts  by  the  name  of  the  *<m//t  or  single  Uiat  on  which 
our  sport  canoes  are  moilelleil ;  the  Algon(|uin  which  pre. 
vailed  from  New  England  to  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the 
early  colonists,  and  whence  we  have  mocasun  and  tonttt- 
haifk  ;  the  A/tec  of  Mexico  known  by  the  ocelot  wntX  the  eacao- 
beon  J  the  TupiCarib  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Kra/.ilian 
forests,  the  home  of  the  toucan  aiid  jaguar;  lastly  the 
Quichua  or  Peruvian,  the  language  of  the  ima. 

In  concluding  Ihii  account  of  the  chief  families  of 
language,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  many  more, 
some  only  consisting  of  a  few  dialects  or  a  sin^;le  one. 
Altogether  a  list  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  might  perhaps  be  made, 
of  which  no  one  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  rdateil 
to  any  other.  It  may,  indeed,  be  expected  that  often  two 
or  three  which  now  seem  separate  may  prove  on  closer 
examination  to  be  branches  of  one  family,  but  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  the  families  all  coming  together  in  thin  way 
as  offshoots  of  one  original  language.  The  question  whether 
there  was  one  primitive  speech,  or  many,  has  been  in  past 
times  most  useful  in  encouraging  the  scientific  comparison 
of  languages.  Both  theories  claim  to  account  for  the  actual 
state  of  language  in  the  world.  On  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  languages  descended  from  the  primitive 
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tongue  have  ''ranched  ufT  ut  far  *part  ••  often  no  luMj^er  to 
•huw  tlu-ir  cuniiccticn  ;  on  lh«  other  humi,  if  thei<.  #«:r« 
manx  |iriiuuivc  UiiijUAgn,  of  which  thcwo  that  •urvivcd  h»vc 
given  riM  to  fanuliM,  thii  would  tome  to  nmch  the  tainv 
fttate  of  It  tigs.  Dill  if,  a;t  iccnu  hkety,  the  original  furnu- 
tion  of  liki>;-  \ge  did  nut  take  place  all  at  oni  e,  bat  wan  a 
gradual  prrttit  tku-rtding  through  ago,  and  not  abaoluteljr 
Mupped  even  now,  then  it  >■  not  a  ho|)e(ul  taitk  to  tearch 
'  priniiiive  language*  at  all  (»ee  paj<e  i,i,i)  In  th*"  present 
improved  state  of  plulology  it  annwers  better  lo  vtork  back 
from  known  languages  to  the  lost  anccsaat  languages 
whence  they  roust  havt  come  down.  It  has  been  sc^n  tluit 
this  study  Inads  to  excellent  results  as  to  the  hisioiy,  not 
only  of  the  languages  themselves,  bvt  of  the  nation*  k| ".tak- 
ing ther  ,  ■>  when  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  {wopling  of  the 
South  St  'glands,  or  proves  some  remote  ancestral  con- 
nexion bctveen  the  ancient  liritons,  and  the  Knglish  and 
Danes  wlio  carne  aAer  them  to  our  land.  Vet  thin/^h  langtiage 
is  HO  valuable  a  help  and  guide  in  national  history,  it  must 
not  be  *rustcd  as  if  it  could  give  the  whole  itri^in  of  a  race, 
or  go  back  to  its  beginning.  All  negroes  do  not  speak 
languages  of  one  family,  nor  all  yellow,  or  brown,  or  white 
men.  In  exploring  the  early  life  of  nations,  their  lanijuagcs 
may  lead  us  far  back,  often  much  farther  than  historical 
records,  but  they  seem  hardly  to  reach  anywhere  near  the 
otigiiM  of  the  great  human  races,  still  less  to  the  general 
origin  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

WRITING. 

Picture-writing,  i6«— Sound-plctnre*.  i69-Chin«ie  Writing,  170— 
Cuneiform  Writing,  172- Egyptian  Writing,  173- Alphabetic 
Writing,  i7S-SpeUing,  I78--Printing,  180. 

Taught  as  we  are  to  read  and  write  in  early  childhood, 
we  hardly  realize  the  place  this  wondrous  double  art  fills  in 
civilized  life,  till  we  see  how  it  strikes  the  barbarian  who 
has  not  even  a  notion  that  such  a  thing  can  be.  John 
WpUams,  the  South  Sea  Island  missionary,  tells  how  once" 
beingbusy  carpentering,  and  having  forgotten  his  square, 
he  wrote  a  message  for  it  with  a  bit  of  charcoal  on  a  chip, 
and  sent  this  to  his  wife  by  a  native  chief,  who,  amazed  to 
find  that  the  chip  could  talk  without  a  mouth,  for  long  after- 
wards  carried  it  hung  by  a  string  round  his  neck,  and  told 
his  wondering  countrymen  what  he  saw  it  do.  So  in  South 
Africa  a  black  messenger  carrying  a  letter  has  been  known 
to  hide  it  under  a  stone  while  he  loitered  by  the  way,  lest  it 
should  tell  tales  of  him,  as  it  did  of  whatever  was  going  on. 
Yet  the  art  of  writing,  mysterious  as  it  seemed  to  these 
rude  men,  was  itself  developed  by  a  few  steps  of  invention, 
which  if  not  easy  to  make,  are  at  any  rate  easy  to  understand 
when  made.     Even  unciviliied  races  have  made  the  first 
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■tep,  that  of  picture-writing.  Had  the  missionary  merely 
made  a  sketch  of  his  |.-8quare  on  the  chip,  it  would  have 
carried  his  message,  and  the  native  would  have  understood 
the  whole  business  as  a  matter  of  course.  Beginning  at 
this  primitive  stage,  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  thence 
through  its  whole  course  the  history  of  writing  and 
printing. 

Fig.  47  shows  a  specimen  of  picture-writing  as  used  by 
the  hunting  tribes  of  North  America.  It  records  an  expedi- 
tion across  Lake  Superior,  led  by  a  chief  who  is  shown  on 


Fio.  47.— Pietnre-writiac,  rjck  asar  Lak*  Suptrior  (Mka*  Schojicraft). 

horseback  with  his  magical  drumstick  in  his  hand.  There  were 
in  all  fifty-one  men  in  five  canoes,  the  first  of  them  being 
led  by  the  chiefs  ally,  whose  name,  Kishkemunazee,  that 
is.  Kingfisher,  is  shown  by  the  drawing  of  this  bird.  Their 
reaching  the  other  side  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  land- 
tortoise,  the  well-known  emblem  of  land,  while  by  the  picture 
of  three  suns  under  the  sky  it  is  recorded  that  the  crossing 
took  three  days.  Now  most  of  this,  childlike  in  its  sim- 
plicity, consists  in  making  pictures  of  the  very  objecU  meant 
to  be  talked  of.  But  there  are  devices  which  go  beyond  this 
mere  imitation.    Thus  when  the  tortoise  is  put  to  represent 
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knd,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  imitation,  but  has  become  an 
emblem  or  symbol.  And  where  the  bird  is  drawn  to  mean 
not  a  real  kingfisher,  but  a  man  of  that  name,  we  see  the 
first  step  toward  phonetic  writing  or  sound  writing,  the 
principle  of  which  is  to  make  a  picture  stand  for  the  sound  of 
a  spoken  word.  How  men  may  have  made  the  next  move 
toward  writing  may  be  learnt  from  the  common  child's 
game  of  reius,  that  is,  writing  words  "  by  things."  Like  many 
other  games,  this  one  keeps  up  in  child's  sport  what  in  earlier 
ages  was  man's  earnest.  Thus  if  one  writes  the  word 
"  waterman  "  by  a  picture  of  a  water-jug  and  a  man,  this  is 
drawing  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  a  way  hardly  beyond 
the  American  Indian's  picture  of  the  kingfisher.  But  it  is 
very  different  when  in  a  child's  book  of  puzzles  one  finds 

p*>  M  noch  I*. 

Fio.  it.—fat*r  nnltr  in  Mexican  picture-wriling  (after  Aubio). 

the  drawing  of  a  water-can,  a  man  being  shot,  and  a  date* 
fruit,  this  representing  in  rebus  the  word  "  can-di-date." 
For  now  what  the  pictures  have  come  to  stand  for  is  no 
longer  their  meaning,  but  their  mere  sound.  This  is  true 
phonetic  writing,  tliough  of  a  rude  kind,  and  shows  how  the 
practical  art  of  writing  really  came  to  be  invented.  This 
invention  seems  to  have  been  made  more  than  once,  and  in 
somewhat  different  ways.  The  old  Mexicans,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  got  so  far  as  to  spell  their 
names  of  persons  and  places  by  pictures,  rebus  fashion. 
Even  when  they  began  to  be  Christianized,  they  contrived 
to  use  their  picture-writing  for  the  Larin  words  of  their  new 
religion.  Thus  they  painted  a  flag  (Jan),  a  stone  (Ar),  a 
prickly-pear  {noch)  ( Fig.  48),  which  were  together  pronounced 
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pa-te-Hoeh-U,  and  served  to  npell  pahr  notttr,  in  a  way 
tliat  was  tolerably  exact  for  Mexicans  who  had  no  r  in  their 
language.  In  the  same  way  they  ended  the  prayer  with  the 
picture  of  water  (<i),and  aloe  {me),  to  express  anun. 

This  leads  on  to  a  more  important  system  of  writing, 
i^..!  'ng  at  the  ordinary  Chinese  characters  on  tea  chests  or 
vases,  one  would  hardly  think  they  ever  had  to  do  with  pic- 
tures of  things.  But  there  are  fortunately  preserved  certain 
early  Chinese  characters,  known  as  the  "  ancient  pictures," 
which  show  how  what  were  at  first  distinctly  formed  sketches 
of  objects  came  to  be  dashed  off  in  a  few  strokes  of 
the  rabbit's-hair  pencil,  till  they  passed  into  the  mean- 
ingless'looking  cursive  forms  now  in  use,  as  is  seen  in 
rig.  49- 


auMntaia 


trt* 


dog 


Ancltni  ^2\ 
Modaro    H 


A      01 


Fio.  49.— Ch:ntM  ancUnt  pleturu  and  btar  cunin  fjmu  (after  Eadllchar). 

The  Chinese  did  not  stop  short  at  making  such  mere 
pictures  of  objects,  which  goes  but  little  way  toward  writing. 
The  inventors  of  the  present  mode  of  Chinese  writing 
wanted  to  represent  the  spoken  sounds,  but  here  they 
were  put  in  a  difficulty  by  their  language  consisting  of 
monosyllables,  so  that  one  word  has  many  different  meanings. 
To  meet  this  they  devised  an  ingenious  plan  of  making  com- 
pound characters,  or  "  pictures  and  sounds,"  in  which  one 
part  gives  the  sound,  while  the  other  gives  the  sense.  To 
give  an  idea  of  this,  suppose  it  were  agreed  that  a  picture  of 
a  box  should  stand  for  the  sound  box.  As,  however,  this  sourd 
has  several  meanings,  some  sign  must  be  added  to  show 
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which  is  intended.  Thus  a  key  might  be  drawn  beside  it 
to  show  it  is  a  box  to  put  things  in,  or  a  leaf  if  it  is  to  mean 
the  plant  called  box^  or  a  hand  if  it  is  intended  for  a  bifx  on 
the  ear,  or  a  whip  would  show  that  it  was  to  signify  the  box 
of  a  coach.  This  would  be  for  us  a  clumsy  proceeding,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  advance  beyond  mere  picture-writing, 
as  it  would  make  sure  at  once  of  the  sound  and  the 
meaning.  Thus  in  Chinese,  the  sound  (how  has  various 
meanings,  as  ship,  fluff,  flickering,  basin,  loquacity.  There- 
fore the  character  which  represents  a  ship,  ehow,  which 
is  placed  first  in  Fig.  50,  is  repeated  afterwards  with 
additional  characters  to  show  which  particular  meaning 
of  (how  is  intended.     A  recognisable  pair  of  feathers  is 

#  Hfl   ^  m  tk 

•Up  fluff  flickwriag  bMji  loquacity 

Flu.  jn,'— ChincM  compouod  cbancltn,  piciuni  and  Himd*. 

placed  by  it  to  mean  (how  -  fluff";  next,  the  sign  of  fire 
makes  it  (how  -  flickering ;  next,  the  sign  of  water  makes  it 
(how  -  basin ;  and  Uistly,  the  character  for  speech  is  joined 
to  it  to  make  (htno  -  loquacity.  These  examples,  though 
far  from  explaining  the  whole  mystery  of  Chinese  writing, 
give  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  its  sound-characters  and 
keys  or  determinative  signs,  and  show  why  a  Chinese  has  to 
master  such  an  immensely  complicated  set  of  characters  in 
order  to  write  his  own  language.  To  have  introduced  sudi 
a  method  of  writing  was  an  effort  of  inventive  genius  in 
the  ancient  Chinese,  which  their  modern  descendants  show 
their  respect  for  by  refusing  to  improve  upon  it  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  entirely  through  conservatism  that  they 
have  not  taken  to  phonetic  writing  like  that  of  the  western 
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nations, for  thia  would  for  inatance  lonfuae  the  varioua kindi 
ol'  cMow  which  their  present  chtiracters  enable  them  to  keep 
separate.  But  the  Japanese,  whose  language  was  better 
suited  than  the  Chinese  for  being  written  phonetically, 
actually  made  themselves  a  phonetic  system  out  of  the 
Chinese  characters.  Selecting  certain  of  these,  they  cut 
them  down  into  signs  to  express  sounds,  one  to  stand  for  /, 
another  for  n,  another  for  fa,  &c.  Thus  a  set  of  forty- 
■even  such  characters  (which  they  call  accordingly  the 
iro/a),  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  with  which  they 
write  Japanese  by  sound  mure  accurately  tlian  oar  writing 
conveys  it. 

Next,  u  to  the  cyofiifiacm  writing,  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  British  Museum  on  the  huge  man-headed  bulls  of 
Nineveh,  or  on  the  flat  baked  bricks  which  were  pages  of 
books  in  the  library  of  Sennacherib.  The  marks  like 
wedges  or  arrow-heads  arranged  in  groups  and  rows  do  not 
look  much  like  pictures  of  objects.  Yet  there  is  evidence 
that  they  came  at  first  from  picture-writing ;  for  instance,  the 
sun  was  represented  by  a  rude  figure  of  it  made  by  four 
strokes  arranged  round.  Of  the  groups  of  characters  in  an 
inscription,  some  serve  directly  to  represent  objects,  as  man, 
woman,  river,  house,  while  other  groups  are  read  phonetically 
as  standing  for  syllables.  The  inventors  of  this  ancient 
system  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Akkadian  group  of 
nations,  the  founders  of  early  Babylonian  civilization.  In 
later  ages  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  learned  to  write  their 
languages  by  cuneiform  characters,  in  inscriptions  which 
remain  to  this  day  as  their  oldest  records.  But  the  cunei- 
form writing  was  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and  had  to  give 
way  when  it  came  into  competition  with  the  alphabet.  To 
understand  the  origin  of  that  invention,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  a  plan  of  writing  which  dates  from  antiquity  probably 
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even  higher  than  the  cuneiform  of  Dabylonla,  namely,  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Kgypt. 

The  earliest  known  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  of  F47pt 
belong  to  a  period  approaching  3,000  B.C.  Kvcn  at  this 
ancient  time  the  plan  of  writing  was  so  far  developed  that 
the  scribes  had  the  means  of  si^lling  any  word  phonetically, 
when  they  chose.  But  though  the  Egyptians  had  thus  come 
to  writing  by  sound,  they  only  trusted  to  it  in  part,  combin- 
ing it  with  signs  which  are  evidently  remaiiiH  of  earlier 
picture-writing,  Thus  the  mere  pictures  of  an  ox,  a  star,  a 
pair  of  sandals,  may  stand  for  ox,  star,  sandals.  Kvcn  where 
they  spelt  words  by  their  sounds,  they  had  a  remarkable  way 
of  adding  what  are  called  determinatives,  which  are  pictures 
to  confirm  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  spelt  word.  One 
short  sentence  given  as  an  example  from  Renouf's  Egyptian 
Grammar,  shows  till  these  devices.    The  meaning  is :  "I 
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(am)  the  Sun -god  coming'  'bnh  from  the  horizon  against  his 
enemies."  Here  part  of  .,.c  pictures  of  animals  and  things 
are  letters  to  be  read  into  k^'yptian  words,  as  shown  under' 
neath.  But  others  are  still  real  pictures,  intended  tattand  for 
what  they  represent.  The  sun  is  shown  by  his  picture,  with 
a  one-mark  below,  and  followed  by  the  battle-axe  which  is 
the  symbol  of  divinity,  while  further  on  comes  a  picture  of 
the  horizon  with  the  sun  on  it.  Beside  these,  some  of  the 
13 
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flgurei  are  determinative  pictures  to  explain  the  word*,  the 
verb  to  wallt  being  followed  by  ait  explanatory  pair  of  lega, 
and  the  word  enemy  having  the  picture  of  an  enemy  after  it, 
and  then  three  iitrokei,  the  nign  of  plurality.  It  secma  that 
the  Kgyptiani  began  with  mere  picture-writing  like  that  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  America,  and  though  in  aAer  ages  they 
came  to  use  some  figures  as  phonetic  characters  or  letters, 
they  never  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  rely  on  them  entirely, 
but  went  on  using  the  old  pictures  as  well.  How  they  were 
led  to  niak^  a  picture  stand  for  a  sound  ia  not  hard  to  see. 
In  the  figure  a  character  may  be  noticed  which  is  read  R. 
This  is  an  outline  of  an  open  mouth,  and  indeed  is  often 
used  to  represent  a  mouth  ;  but  the  (Egyptian  word  for  mouth 
being  RO.  the  sign  came  to  be  used  as  a  chnrocter  or  letter 
to  spell  the  sound  RO  or  R  wherever  it  was  wanted.  So 
much  of  the  hiKtory  of  the  art  of  writing  may  thus  be  read 
in  a  single  hieroglyphic  sentence. 

These  carefully  drawn  hieroglyphic  or  "  sacred-sculpture  " 
pictures,  used  as  they  were  for  the  solemn  records  of  church 
and  state,  were  kept  up  for  sacred  purposes  into  the  time  of 
the  Greek  dynasty,  and  even  the  Roman  empire  in  Egypt. 
Indeed  aAer  the  secret  of  deciphering  them  had  been  lost 
for  many  ages,  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  were 
among  the  first  identified  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  But  from 
very  ancient  times  the  Egyptian  scribes,  finding  the  elaborate 
pictures  too  troublesome  for  business  writing  on  papyrus, 
brought  them  down  (much  as  the  Chinese  did  theirs)  to  a 
few  quick  strokes.  These  were  the  "hieratic"  characters, 
a  few  of  which  are  seen  in  the  second  column  of  Fig.  5 1 
following  their  hieroglyphic  originals.  Yet  even  when  they 
used  these,  the  Egyptian  scribes  never  freed  themselves  Arom 
the  trammels  of  their  early  picture-writing,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  unnecessary  multitude  of  phonetic  signs,  and  drop 
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the  detemiinalive  pictures  as  useless.  Tliis  great  move  was 
made  by  foreigners. 

Tacitus,  in  a  iKusage  of  his  Aniialt  describing  the  origin 
of  lettcn,  snys  that  the  Egyptians  first  depicted  thoughts  of 
the  mind  by  figures  of  animals,  which  oldest  monuments  of 
human  memory  are  to  be  seen  stam|)ed  un  the  rocks,  so  that 
they  (the  Kgypiians)  ap|)ear  as  die  inventors  of  letters,  which 
the  I'hoonician  tuvigators  brought  thence  to  (irccce,  ol)tuining 
the  glory  as  if  they  had  discovered  what  they  rcal'y  borrowed. 
This  account  may  be  substantially  true,  but  it  dues  not  xivu 
the  Fhosnicians  credit  for  their  practical  goo<l  sense,  which 
they  were  able  to  follow,  being  strangers  and  not  bound  by 
the  sacred  traditions  of  Kgypt  No  doubt  the  Phtsnicians  (or 
some  other  Semitic  nation),  when  they  learnt  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  saw  that  the  picture-signs  mixed  with  the 
spelt  words  had  become  mere  surplusage,  and  th.it  all  they 
really  wanted  was  a  small  number  of  signs  to  write  the  sound 
of  their  words  with.  Thus  was  invented  the  earliest  so- 
called  Phoenician  alphabet.  Some  of  its  letters  may  have 
been  actually  copied  from  the  Egyptian  characters,  as  is  seen 
by  Fig.  51,  which  shows  a  selection  from  the  compared  set 
drawn  up  by  De  Roug^,  so  arranged  as  to  pass  from  the 
original  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  to  its  hieratic  form  in  the 
current  writing,  and  thence  to  the  coreesponding  letter  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  with  its  value  in  our  letters  and 
examples  of  similar  letters  in  other  well  known  forms  of  the 
alphabet. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  tenth  century  DC ,  that 
the  original  alphabet  was  made,  forms  of  which  were 
used  by  the  Moabites,  Phoenicians,  Israelites,  and  other 
nations  of  the  Semitic  family  to  write  their  languages.  A 
curious  proof  that  it  was  among  these  Semitic  nations  that 
the  alphabttmi  first  shaped,  has  come  down  to  us  in  it} 
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name.  Tu  umlcntaml  ihU,  it  ha*  to  h«  nolired  thai  the  letters 
were  named,  cuh  by  A  word  l>cginning  with  it.  The  llchreir 
form*  of  iheM  name*  are  familiar  to  Kngliah  reader*  from 
l'»alm  ciii.,  where  they  utaml  in  their  order  <iA/A  or  "  ox  "  for 
a,  b*tk  or  "  house  "  ioth,giutrl  or  "  camel  "  for/,  and  to  on. 
'I'hi*  it  a  natural  way  of  naming  letters  ;  indeed  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancettori  hui  another  nuch  i.'t  of  names  belonging 
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r».  fi.— Inr^JM  hltroglyphle  Mi  hitniie  chamcltr*  c  vmt».M  w.lk  klun  «( 
P.Manku.i  ami  'Mar  alfthabau  (afMr  D«  H  %i<^ 

to  the  rune-letters  th.7  used  in  old  time%  calling  their 
letter  ^  btorc  or  "  birch,"  their  letter  w,  man,  their  letter  /*, 
thorn.  Now  what  confirms  the  history  that  the  Phoonicians 
hod  the  alphabet  first  and  the  Greeks  learnt  the  art  of  writ- 
ing  from  them,  is  that  the  Greeks  actually  borrowed  the 
Phcenician  names  for  the  letters,  which  were  like  the  Hebrew 
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one*  ju«t  given,  and  whirh  In  Gree'i  \m»%*t\  into  the  well- 
known  form*  a//>Aa,  h,ia,  gumma,  Ac  Thence  «omct  the 
word  alpMabtt,  which  thiii  pretcrvci  the  trace*  of  the  letters 
having  been  made  and  named  by  the  rhoitii<  iani,  having 
IMMcd  from  them  to  the  Greek*  arMi  J^timi,  and  at  b»t  came 
down  to  u».  It  ii  Inleretting  to  look  through  a  l>o<>k  of 
alphabet*,  where  not  only  may  be  traced  the  history  of  the 
(ireek  and  latin  letter*,  and  others  plainly  related  to  them, 
•uch  A*  the  (iothic  and  Slavonic,  but  it  may  even  be  made 
out  that  other*  at  Ant  sight  »r>  unlike  a*  the  Northmen's 
runes  and  the  Sanakrit  characters,  must  all  Iw  dcRcendants 
of  the  primitive  alphabet.  Thus  the  Itrahman  write*  his 
Veda,  the  Monlem  his  Koran,  the  Jew  his  Old  and  the 
Christian  his  New  Testament,  in  signs  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  pictures  on  temple  walls  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Such  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  in  writing,  that 
it  often  ret|utres  most  careful  comparison  to  trace  them.  If 
one  showed  a  Chinese  an  English  note  srribbled  in  mo<lern 
handwriting,  it  would  not  be  quite  easy  to  prove  to  him  that 
the  characters  were  derived  from  old  I'lKsnician  ones  such 
as  those  in  Fig.  51.  Our  running-hand  must  be  traced  t)ack 
through  copybook-hand,  and  from  small  letters  to  Roman 
capitals,  and  so  further  back.  Readers  wdl  And  this  worth 
doing  as  an  exercise.  They  may  also  be  recommended  to 
look  at  old-fashioned  English  writing,  such  as  a  Parish 
Register  of  the  16th  century,  which  will  show  how  much 
more  the  writing  of  that  pef  ')d  was  like  the  crabbed  hand  in 
which  it  is  still  thought  proper  to  write  German.  We  English 
fortunately  learnt  a  simpler  and  better  style  from  the  Itidian 
writing-mAsters,  who  taught  us  the  *'  Roman  hand  "  which 
Malvolio  recognizes  in  Tivtlfth  Night,  Alterations  in  lettera 
were  not  only  made  for  convenience,  but  also  for  decoration. 
Thus  among  the  scribes  of  the  middle  ag:s  there  aroat 
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fanciful  varieties  such  as  what  we  call  Old  English  and 
Black  Letter,  and  still  use  for  ornamental  purposes.  This 
style  of  manuscript  being  in  fashion  when  printing  was 
introduced  in  Europe,  English  books  were  at  first  printed 
in  it,  as  many  German  books  are  still  One  has  only  to 
read  a  page  of  a  German  book  so  printed  to  satisfy  oneself 
how  great  a  gain  of  clearness  it  was  to  discard  these  letters 
with  forms  broken  by  unmeaning  lines,  and  return  to  the 
more  distinct  Latin  letters  we  now  use. 

Beside  these  general  changes  of  alphabet,  the  history  of 
writing  shows  how  from  time  to  time  alterations  have  been 
made  as  to  particular  letters.  The  original  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  weak  in  vowels,  in  a  way  which  the  learner 
of  Hebrew  can  understand  when  he  tries  to  read  it 
without  the  vowel  points,  which  are  more  modem  marks 
put  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  the 
language  well  enough  to  tell  how  each  word  should  be  pro^ 
nounccd.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  did  not  altogether  suit 
the  writers  of  Greek  and  Latin,  who  altered  some  letters  and 
made  new  ones  in  order  to  write  their  languages  more  per- 
fectly, and  thus  other  nations  have  made  free  in  adding, 
dropping,  and  altering  letters  and  rheir  sounds,  to  get  the 
means  required  for  each  to  express  its  own  tongue.  To  such 
causes  may  be  traced  letters  not  known  to  the  primitive  alpha- 
bet, such  as  Greek  O  and  English  w,  which  are  explained  by 
their  names  of  Omega  or  "  great-o,"  and  "  double-U."  The 
digamma  or  F  fell  out  of  use  in  Greek,  and  the  two  valu* 
able  Anglo-Saxon  />i-letters,  8  and  |i,  are  lost  to  modem 
English.  The  letters  h  and  x  are  examples  of  letters  which 
in  Greek  served  purposes  other  than  those  English  uses 
them  for.  By  arranging  their  alphabets  to  suit  the  sounds 
of  their  languages,  nations  contrive  with  more  or  fewer 
letters  to  spell  with  some  accuracy,  Italian  managing  this 
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fairly  with  twenty-two  letters,  while  Russian  uses  thirty-six. 
English  has  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters,  but  works 
them  without  regular  system,  so  that  our  spelling  and 
pronunciation  disagree  at-  every  turn.  One  cause  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  the  attempt  to  keep  up  side  by  side 
two  different  spellings,  English  and  French,  as  where  g  is 
used  to  spell  both  the  English  word  ge/  and  the  French 
word  ge»/U.  Another  cause  has  been  the  attempt  to  keep  up 
ancient  sounds  in  writing,  although  they  have  been  dropped 
in  speaking ;  thus  in  throuGH,  easrte,  scene,  the  now  silent 
letters  are  relics  of  sounds  which  used  to  be  really  heard 
in  Anglo-Saxon  thurn,  Latin  cartelium,  Greek  sKieni.  What 
makes  this  the  more  perplexing  is,  that  in  many  words  Eng- 
lish writing  does  simply  try  to  spell  what  is  actually  spoken ; 
Fjiglish  /a// does  not  keep  up  the  lost  guttural  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  tdgel,  nor  does  English  palsy  retain  letters  for  the 
sounds  that  have  vanished  in  its  derivation  from  French 
paralysie.  Our  wrong  spelling  is  the  result  not  of  rule  but 
of  want  of  rule,  and  among  its  most  curious  cases  are  those 
where  the  grammarians  have  managed  to  put  both  sound 
and  etymology  wrong  at  once,  writing  island,  rhyme,  scythe, 
where  their  forefathers  rationally  wrote  Hand,  rime,  siihe.  It 
is  reckoned  that  on  an  average,  a  year  of  an  English  child's 
education  is  wasted  in  overcoming  the  defects  of  th6 
present  mode  of  spelling. 

The  invention  of  writing  was  the  great  movement  by 
which  mankind  rose  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  How 
vast  its  eflTect  was,  may  be  best  measured  by  looking  at  thy 
low  condition  of  tribes  still  living  without  it,  dependent  on 
memory  for  their  traditions  and  rules  of  life,  and  unable  to 
amass  knowledge  as  we  do  by  keeping  records  of  events, 
and  storing  up  new  observations  for  the  use  of  future  genera* 
tions.    Thus  it  is  no  doubt  right  to  draw  the  line  between 
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barbarian  and  civilized  where  the  art  of  writing  comes  in,  for 
this  gives  permanence  to  history,  law,  and  science.  Such 
knowledge  so  goes  with  writing,  that  when  a  man  is  spoken 
of  as  learned,  we  at  once  Uke  it  to  mean  that  he  has  read 
many  hooks,  which  are  the  main  source  men  learn  from. 
Already  in  ancient  times,  as  compositions  of  value  came  to  be 
written,  there  sprang  up  a  class  of  copyists  or  transcribers, 
whose  business  was  to  multiply  books.  In  Alexandria  or 
Rome  one  could  go  to  the  bibliopole  or  bookseller  and  buy 
a  manuscript  of  Demosthenes  or  Livy,  and  in  later  ages 
the  copying  of  religious  books  splendidly  illuminated,  be- 
came a  common  occupation,  especially  in  monasteries.  But 
manuscripts  were  costly,  only  the  few  scholars  could  read 
them,  and  so  no  doubt  it  would  have  remained  had  not  a 
new  art  come  in  to  multiply  writing. 

This  was  a  process  simple  enough  in  itself,  and  indeed 
well  known  from  remote  ages.  Every  Egyptian  or  Baby- 
lonian who  smeared  some  black  on  his  signet -ring  or  en- 
graved cylinder,  and  took  off  a  copy,  had  made  the  first  step 
towards  printing.  But  easy  as  the  further  application  now 
seems  to  us,  no  one  in  the  Old  Worid  saw  it.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  Chinese  who  invented  the  plan  of  engrav- 
ing a  whole  page  of  characters  on  a  wood-block  and  printing 
off  many  copies.  They  may  have  begun  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  tenth  century  they  were  busy 
printing  books.  The  Chinese  writing,  from  its  enormous 
diversity  of  characters,  is  not  well  suited  to  printing  by 
movable  types,  but  there  is  a  record  that  this  plan  was 
early  devised  among  them,  having  been  carried  on  with 
separate  terracotu  types  in  the  eleventh  century.  Moslem 
writers  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  describe  Chinese 
printing,  so  that  it  was  probably  through  them  that  the  art 
found  itt  way  to  Europe,  where  not  long  afterwards  the 
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so-called  "block- books,"  printed  from  whole  page  wood- 
blocks after  the  Chinese  manner,  make  their  appearance, 
followed  by  books  printed  with  movable  types.  Few  ques- 
tions have  been  more  debated  by  antiquaries  than  the  claims 
of  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  the  others  to  their  share  of  honour 
as  the  inventors  of  printing.  Great  as  was  the  service  these 
worthies  did  to  the  world,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
what  they  did  was  but  to  improve  the  practical  application 
of  a  Chinese  invention.  Since  their  time  progress  has  been 
made  in  cheapening  types,  making  paper  by  machineiy, 
improving  the  presses,  and  working  them  by  steam-power, 
but  the  idea  remains  the  same.  Such  is,  in  few  words,  the 
history  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  which  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  influence,  is  due  the  difference  of  our 
modern  life  from  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  examining  these  methods  of  writing,  we  began  with  the 
rude  hunter's  pictures,  passing  on  to  the  Egyptian's  use  of 
a  picture  to  represent  the  sound  of  its  name,  then  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  picture  into  a  mere  sound-sign,  till  in 
this  last  stage  the  connexion  between  figure  and  sound 
becomes  so  apparently  arbitrary,  that  the  child  has  to  be 
taught,  this  sign  sUnds  for  A,  this  for  B.  In  curious  con- 
trast with  this  is  the  modern  invention  of  the  phonograph, 
where  the  actual  sound  spoken  into  the  vibrating  diaphragm 
marks  indentations  in  the  travelling  strip  of  tinfoil,  by 
which  the  diaphragm  can  be  afterwards  caused  to  repeat 
the  vibrations  and  re-utter  the  sound.  When  one  listens 
to  the  tones  doming  forth  from  the  strip  of  foil,  the 
South  Sea  Islander's  fancy  of  the  talking  chip  seetfis  hardly 
unreasonable. 
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ARTS  or  LIFE. 

DeraiopiiMnt  of  Instruments,  iSj-Clob,  Mammer,  184— Stone-flake. 
185— Hatchet,  188— Sabre,  Knife,  189  —Spear,  Dagger,  b'word, 
■90— Carpenter*!  Tools,  193— Missiles,  Javelin,  193— Sling, 
Spear-thrower,  194— Bow  and  Arrow,  195— RIow-tube,  Gun,  196— 
Mechanical  Power,  197- Wheel  carriage,  198-IIand-mill,  aoo— 
Drill,  Lathe,  aoa— Saew,  aoj— Wateruill,  Wind-mill,  204. 

The  arta  by  which  raan  defends  and  mainuina  himself, 
and  holds  rule  over  the  world  he  lives  in,  depend  so  much 
on  his  use  of  instruments,  that  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with 
some  account  of  tools  and  weapons,  tracing  them  from 
their  earliest  and  rudest  forms. 

Man  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  him  fW>m  all 
lower  creatures,  the  "  tool-us'-  ^  animal"  This  distinction 
holds  good  in  a  general  way,  marking  off  man  with  his 
spear  and  hatchet  from  the  bull  goring  with  his  horns,  or 
the  beaver  carpentering  with  his  teeth.  But  it  is  instructive 
to  see  how  plainly  the  ape  tribes,  coming  nearest  to 
ourselves  in  having  hands,  have  also  rudiments  of  the 
implement-using  faculty.  Untaught  by  man,  they  defend 
themselves  with  missiles,  as  when  orangs  in  the  durian 
tree*   furiously   pelt    passers-by    with    tne    thorny    fruit. 
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The  chimpanzee  in  the  forests  is  said  to  crack  nuts  with  a 
stone,  as  in  our  Zoological  Gardens  monkeys  are  often 
taught  to  do  by  the  keepers,  where  they  take  readily  to 
the  use  of  these  and  more  difficult  implements,  as  soon  cs 
the  thought  has  been  put  into  their  minds. 

The  lowest  order  of  implements  are  those  which  nature 
provides  ready-made,  or  wanting  just  a  finish;  such  are 
pebbles  for  slinging  or  hammering,  sharp  stone  splinters 
to  cut  or  scrape  with,  branches  for  clubs  and  spears,  thorns 
or  teeth  to  pierce  with.  These  of  course  are  ortenest  found 
in  use  among  savages,  yet  they  sometimes  last  on  in  the 
civili/ed  world,  as  when  we  catch  up  any  stick  to  kill  a  rat 
or  snake  wiih,  or  when  in  the  south  of  France  women 
shell  the  almonds  with  a  smooth  pebble,  much  as  the  apes 
at  Regent's  Park  would  do.  The  higher  implements 
used  by  mankind  are  often  plainly  improvements  on 
some  natural  object,  but  they  are  adapted  by  art  in  ways 
that  beasts  have  no  notion  of,  so  that  it  is  a  better  definition 
of  man  to  call  him  the  "  tool-maker  "  than  the  "  tool-user." 
Looking  at  the  various  sorts  of  implements,  we  see  that 
they  were  not  invented  all  at  once  by  sudden  flashei  of 
genius,  but  evolved,  or  one  might  almost  say  grown, 
by  small  successive  changes.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
the  instrument  which  at  first  did  roughly  several  kinds  of 
work,  afterwards  varied  off  in  different  ways  to  suit  each 
particular  purpose,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  several  different 
instruments.  A  Zulu  seen  at  work  scraping  the  stick  that 
is  to  be  the  shaft  of  his  assegai,  with  the  very  iron  head 
that  is  to  be  fixed  on  it,  may  give  an  idea  what  ^ly  tool- 
making  was  like,  before  men  clearly  understood  that  the 
pattern  of  instrument  suitable  fat  a  lance-head  was  not  the 
best  for  cutting  and  soaiHng.  We  should  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  blacksmith  pulling  out  one  of  our  teeth 
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with  his  pincers,  a>  our  forefathers  would  have  let  him  do ; 
the  forceps  we  expect  the  dentist  to  use  is  indeed  a 
variety  of  the  imitli's  tool,  but  it  is  a  special  variety 
for  a  special  purpose.  Thus  in  the  history  of  instruments, 
the  tools  of  the  mechanic  cannot  well  be  kept  separate  from 
the  weapons  of  the  hunter  or  soldier,  for  in  several  cases  it 
will  be  seen  that  both  tool  and  weapon  had  their  origin  in 
some  earlier  instrument  that  served  alike  to  break  skulls 
and  cocoa-nuts,  or  to  hack  at  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
of  men. 

Among  the  simplest  of  weapons  is  the  thick  stick  or 
cudgel,  which  when  heavier  or  knobbed  passes  into  the 
club.  Rude  champions  have  delighted  in  the  ferocious 
roughness  of  such  a  gnarled  club  as  Herkules  in  the  pictures 
carries  on  his  shoulder,  while  others  spent  their  leisure  hours 
in  elegant  shaping  and  carving,  like  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Island  clubs  to  be  seen  in  museums.  From  savage  through 
barbaric  times  the  war-club  lasted  on  into  the  middle  ages 
of  Europe,  when  knights  still  smashed  helmets  in  with 
their  heavy  maces.  Mostly  used  as  a  weapon,  it  only  now 
and  then  appears  in  peaceful  arts,  as  in  the  ribbed  clubs 
with  which  the  Polynesian  women  beat  out  barii  cloth. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  rudest  of  primitive  weapons, 
after  its  serious  warlike  use  has  ceased,  survives  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  when  the  mace  is  carried  as  emblem 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  is  laid  on  the  table  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament  or  the  Royal  Society.  While 
the  club  has  been  generally  a  weapon,  the  hammer  has 
been  generally  an  implement.  lu  history  begins  with 
the  smooth  heavy  pebble  held  in  the  hand,  such  as 
African  blacksmiths  to  this  day  forge  their  iron  with,  on 
another  smooth  stone  as  anvil.  It  was  a  great  improve- 
ment to  fasten  the  stone  hammer  on  a  handle  j  this  was 
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done  in  very  ancient  times,  as  is  seen  by  the  stone  heads 
being  grooved  or  bored  on  purpose  (see  Fig.  54 1).  Though 
the  iron  hammei  has  supersedud  these,  a  trace  of  the  oldei 
use  of  stone  remains  in  our  very  name  Aammer,  which  is  the 
old  Scandinavian  hamarr,  meaning  both  rock  and  hammer. 
From  beating  we  come  to  hacking  and  cutting.  At  the 
earliest  times  known  of  man's  life  on  the  earth,  his  pointed 
and  edged  instruments  of  sharp  stone  are  among  his  chief 
relics.  Even  in  the  mammoth-period  he  had  already 
learnt  not  to  be  content  with  accidental  chips  of  flint,  but 
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knew  how  to  knock  off  two-edged  flakes.  This  art  of  flaking 
flint  or  other  suitable  stones  is  the  foundation  of  stone- 
implement  making.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  it  may  be 
gained  from  the  Suffolk  gunflint  makers  who  at  this  day 
carry  on  the  primaeval  craft,  though  with  better  tools  and 
for  so  different  a  purpose.  Fig.  52  shows  a  gunflint  maker's 
core  of  flint,  with  the  flakes  replaced  where  he  has  knocked 
them  off,  and  the  mark  of  ihe  blow  is  seen  which  brought 
away  each  flake.    The  flakes  made  by  Stoue  Age  men  for 
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inatrumenu  may  be  llir«j-»ided  like  the  Australian  ilalte 
in  Fig.  53  A  Hut  the  more  convenient  flat-backed  thape 
tf, .-,  hai  been  uied  from  the  earlicit  known  times,  'llie 
Hint  core,  Fig.  54/  with  the  hakes  /  taken  fiom  it,  shows 
how  by  previous  flaking  or  trimming  it  was  prepared  for 
tlie  new  flake  to  come  off  with  a  suiuble  back.     The  finest 


Tut.  .ci3.~SioM  FhkMi-^,  PulMlkhlc ;  t,  Modeia  AiMr^Ua:  e,  AadMi  Dtnmark. 

flakes  arc  those  not  struck  ofl",  but  forced  off  by  pressure 
with  a  flaking-tool  of  wood  or  horn.  The  neat  Danish  flake, 
Fig-  Si  <■.  was  no  doubt  made  so,  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
sharp  flakes  of  obsidian  with  which  the  native  barbers  of 
Mexico,  to  the  astonishment  of  Cortes'  soldiers,  used  to 
shave.  A  stone  flake  just  as  struck  off  may  be  fit  for  use 
as  a  knife,  or  as  a  spear  head  like  that  in  Fig.  58  a  ;  or  by 
further  chipping  it  may  be  made  into  a  scraper,  arrowhead, 
or  awl,  like  those  in  Fig.  54. 
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The  oldest  known  tribes  of  men  have  left  in  the  drift 
gravels  of  the  quaternary  or  mammoth  period  not  only 
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rough  flakes  like  Fig.  53  a,  but  the  stone  implements  already 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  of  which  the  drawing  is  here 
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repeated  in  Fig.  55.  Chipped  to  an  edge  all  round,  they 
may  have  served  with  the  pointed  end  as  picks  and  the 
broad  end  as  hatchots.     It  is  not  clear  whether  any  of 
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ihem  were  fixed  in  handle*,  but  there  are  ii|icrimeni  found 
*hu:h  huvc  only  one  end  chi|)|»ed  to  a  |K)int,  but  the  other 
end  of  the  flint  left  iinooth,  to  that  they  were  evidently 
•  gra*|>ed  in  the  hand  to  hack  with.  'Ihero  i«  nothing  to  >how 
that  theie  men  of  the  old  drifl-iieriod  ever  grovimi  a  itone 
ini|>lement  to  an  edge.  Thui  their  ittone  iniplemcnti  were 
far  inferior  to  the  ncatly-tha|ied  and  aharp  edged  ground 
celt!  of  the  later  Htone  Age,  Fig.  54  a,  Fig.  56  a.  The 
word  celt  uted  for  the  various  chiiiel  like  initrumenti  of  ruda 
and  ancient  tribes  U  a  convenient  term,  taken  from  Litin 


Via.iA— StoM  Asm.  ke,  «,  poi:ih«d  Uom  ctll  (Kntbnd);  t.  ptbbk  grnunl  M 
•og*  and  aoiimtd  in  iwig  hmKlk  (mixltrn  H<itucuJo.  Iraiil):  e,  c«li  Am  J  In 
woodtfi  club  (If«lan4)i  <t,  Mom  •■•  bond  for  haudi*  (CimiMid);  #,  >tam  mU* 
(oMidcni  Polyn«ia)L 

eeMs,  a  chiiel,  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  Job  xix.  34, 
'•  celte  sculpantur  in  silice ; "  but  it  has  been  thought  that 
"graven  with  a  chisel  (<///»•)  in  the  rock  "  is  only  a  copyist's 
blunder  for  "graven  surely  (arfe)  in  the  rock  ;"  and  if  so, 
then  a//is  and  «>//  are  curious  fictitious  words.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  the  name  of  the  implement! 
called  a/ts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  the  people 
called  C(//s  or  AV/.'x.     A  stone  celt  only  requires  a  handle 
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to  make'it  into  a  hatchet.  This  was  done  vory  simply  by 
the  forest  Indians  of  liraiil,  who  would  pit  k  up  a  suitable 
water- worn  pebble,  rub  one  en«l  down  to  an  eilg?,  and  bind 
it  in  a  twig,  Kig.  56  l>.  Another  rudo  way  of  mounting  a 
celt  wiis  to  stick  it  into  a  club,  so  as  to  form  a  woodman's 
or  warrior's  axe  suih  as  c,  which  shows  one  dug  out  of  a 
bog  in  Ireland.  The  most  advanctnt  method  was  to 
drill  a  hole  through  the  stone  blade  to  take  the  handle 
as  in  /  When  the  stone  blade  is  fixed  with  the  edge 
across,  the  tool  becomes  a  carpenter's  adze,  as  /,  which  is 
the  instrument  used  by  the  caiiocbuilding  Polynesians. 


Fia  ST-— <•  KgyptiAH  hailb-au  :  t,  Egyp^Un  ralchlon;  r,  AtUlIc  ubn | 
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When  metal  came  into  use,  the  'brms  of  the  stone  imple- 
ments were  imitated  in  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  and  though 
the  patterns  were  of  course  lightened  and  otherwise  improved 
to  suit  the  new  material,  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  the 
stone  hatchets  and  spear-heads  in  museums  are  the  ancestort 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  metal  onea  made  ever  since.  But  aUo 
the  use  of  metal  brought  in  new  and  useful  forms  which 
stone  was  not  suited  to.  An  idea  of  these  important  changes 
may  be  gained  by  careful  looking  at  the  series  of  metal 
14 
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ruHlng^lnrrunwnu  in  Fig.  s?.     Wt  bcuin  wllh  0,  whirh  i» 

ftii  I'.gyptun  \mmte  b«tll«  ane,  no»  very  (m  changed  from 

th«  ktuMc  lull  hil.     Ilul  i,  ih«  lirottiie  rakhiun  raititil  aUo 

by  K|{y|)tiAn  warrion,  is  a  lort  of  am  l>b«ie  with  ih«  handla 

nol  at  tha  Urk,  but  »liiftcd  down  ;  ihii  <  nnvenicni  altera' 

lion  cmild  not  have  Uen  nuidtf  m  Ibc  ilonc  luiuhcl,  whii h 

wutild  have  broken  in  lh«  thank  tl  the  first  blow,  while  in 

metal  it  aniwera  perfectly.     It  nuiy  very  well  have  been  such 

tr.tn«forined  halcheta  that  led  to  the  making  of  aevtral  moat 

im|>ortant  cbaaca  of  wea|>ona  and  loola,  m  whii  h  a  blad« 

with  atout  Ixick  and  front  edge  ia  fixed  to  a  handle  beluw  it 

for  t  hopping,  alathing,  or  cutting.     Among  thcar  are  all  the 

varioua  forma  of  the  aabre  or  acimitar,  repreaented  by  <*,  alt 

our  ortlinary  knivea,   repreaented  here  by  the  European 

ihcuth  knife  J,  and  all  cleavcra.  repreaented  by  (he  Roman 

cultcr  t.   Nor  does  the  development  atnp  here,  for  the  group 

of  inatrumenis  to  which  our  bill  hook  bclonga  ia  made  with 

a  concave  edge,  as  in  the  Indian  form,  /  and  thia  again 

Icada  on  to  the  Mtill  more  curved  forma  of  the  aickle  and 

the  acythe,  which  are  not  drawn  here.     Thua  there  ia  aome 

rvoaon  to  auppoae  that  all  theae  inatrumenta,  whether  tools 

or  wea|)ons,  or  such  as,  like  the  bill-hooks  of  the  early 

English  and  the  modern  Malays,  served  alike  for  peace  and 

war,  may  have  all  originated  from  the  early  metal  hatchet* 

which  itself  is  derived  from  the  still  earlier  liatchet  of  stone. 

From  the  early  stone  spear-heads  another  set  of  weapons 

seem  to  have  gradually  arisen,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  58. 

Looking  at  the  spear  from  the  Admiralty  Islands,  a,  the 

head  of  which  is  a  Urge  flake  of  obsidian,  it  is  plain  that 

■uch  a  spear,  when  the  shaft  is  broken  ofT  short,  becomes  a 

dagger.     In  fact  one  often  cannot  tell  whether  the  flint 

blades  of  shapes  like  ^,  which  are  dug  up  in  Europe,  were 

intended  for  mounting  as  spean  or  as  daggers.     Now  the 
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brittk>H*«#  pi  none  was  against  the  uie  of  atone  blailc* 
mma  than  a  few  inches  long,  but  when  mei»l  rame  in,  ihff 
bisldo  could  III*  ma<1e  lung,  {dpr,  ami  oharp,  ihu^  di'Vef*»|ting 
into  two  ctigcd  dagger*  of  teaiily  ifTert.  In  old  KgypHan 
pictures  warrkrti  ^K  seen  armed  witli  »pear  ami  dagger, 
theso  two  weapons  having  blades  of  similar  sh«|>«,  to 
that  the  «Ugger  may  Iks  dcscrilMjd  as  a  large  «|icarheAil 
with  a  hilt  to  grasp  in  the  hand.  It  seems  as  though  the 
metal  dagger,  by  further  Icngthtming,  (Kissed  into  the  two- 
edged  sword,  a  wcafion  im|)o»»ible  m  stone.    'I'o  give  an 


fm.  i«,-*,  ntrma  tffvhtni  (MminUy  lO;  t,  mmm  apMr-hcad  or  4)i(v*r-l<lit<l« 
<r.n(hn(l):  <,  brmiM  ,ptiu.timd  (IJ«iiiiMrli) ;  /  brunn  iUfgcri  «,  braaM  l*^* 
Mniml  MronL 

idea  how  this  may  have  come  almut,  Fig.  58  shows  three 
specimens  from  the  bronxe-pcriod  of  Northern  Europe, 
where  it  is  seen  how  the  spear-head  c  may  have  been 
lengthened  into  the  dagger  J,  and  that  again  into  the  leaf* 
like  twoni  e.  Straight  two-edged  swords  may  of  course 
be  used  for  cut  or  thrust,  or  both.  But  on  placing  side 
by  tide  a  one-edged  sabre  and  a  two^dged  broadsword 
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or  rapier,  it  will  now  bj  seen  that  though  bolh  are  called 
swords,  and  are  fitted  up  with  similar  hilts,  hand-guards, 
and  sheaths,  they  are  nevertheless  two  weapons  of  separate 
/;ature  and  origin,  the  sabre  being  a  transformed  hatchet, 
while  the  rapier  is  a  transformed  spjar.  This  last  spear- 
type,  of  which  one  modern  development  is  the  bayonet, 
has  mosUy  served  for  warlike  purposes.  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
known as  a  peaceful  implernent,  as  may  be  seen  in  African 
two-edged  knives,  which  are  evidently  derived  from  spear 
heads;  and  also  in  the  instrument  which  our  surgeons, 
conscious  of  its  original  model,  call  the  little  spear 
or  /ancef. 

To  proceed  to  other  kinds  of  tools.  Thorns,  pointed 
splinters  of  bone,  or  flint  flakes  worked  to  a  point 
(Fig.  54  g),  served  early  tribes  of  men  as  borers.  The  saw 
probably  invented  itself  from  a  jagged  flint  flake,  which 
afterwards  became  the  more  artificial  flint  saw,  Fig.  54  A. 
Thus  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  had  in  rude  and  early  forms 
some  of  the  principal  tools,  which  were  improved  upon  in 
the  ages  of  metal.  It  is  interesting  to  look  in  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians  at  the  contents  of  the  Egyptian  car- 
penter's tool-basket,  where  the  bronze  ad:e,  saw,  chisels, 
tie.  show  traces  of  likeness  to  the  old  stone  implements. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Egyptian  set  of  tools,  and  still  more 
those  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  carpenters,  come 
remarkably  near  those  we  are  using  at  this  day.  One 
difierence  which  kept  the  ancient  carpenters  below  ours  was 
that  they  had  not  got  beyond  nails,  never  having  seized  the 
idea  of  the  screws  which  are  so  essential  to  modem  con> 
struction,  nor  of  such  tools  as  the  screw-auger  and  gimlet, 
which  depend  on  the  screw  for  their  action.  Among  the 
.nncient  cultured  nations  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  handicrafts 
had  already    come   to  a  stage    which  could  only  have 
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been  reached  by  thousands  of  years  of  progress.  In 
museums  may  still  be  examined  the  work  of  their  joiners, 
stonecutters,  goldsmiths,  wonderful  in  skill  and  finish,  and 
often  putting  to  shame  the  modern  artificer.  Of  course 
these  results  were  obtained  by  the  ancient  craftsman  with 
what  we  should  consider  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  labour. 
The  use  of  steel  and  other  improvements  have  given  the 
modem  workman  great  advantages,  and  what  is  more,  the 
modem  world  has  utterly  outstripped  the  ancient  in  the 
use  of  machines,  as  will  be  more  fully  seen  presently 
when  the  examination  of  the  simpler  instruments  has  been 
gone  through. 

To  continue  the  survey  of  weapons.  The  cudgel  or  club 
is  hurled  by  the  hunter  or  warrior,  as  when  the  Zulu  will 
bring  down  an  antelope  at  a  surprising  distance  with  a 
throw  of  his  round-headed  clulj  or  knob-kerry,  and  the 
Turk  till  modern  times  used  to  throw  his  mace  in  battle. 
The  sporting  use  outlasts  the  warlike,  and  even  in  England 
the  fowler's  throwing-cudgel  is  not  unknown  in  country 
parts,  where  it  is  called  a  squoyU.  A  flat  thin  club  made 
curved  or  crooked  by  following  the  branch  it  is  cut  out  of 
has  been  liked  by  sportsmen  of  various  nations  for  its 
destractive  whirling  flight,  as  where  the  old  Egyptian  fowler 
may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  flinging 'his  flat  curved  throw- 
slick  into  the  midst  of  a  flight  of  wild  duck.  The  Australians 
not  only  throw  wooden  dubs  and  blades  as  weapons  in 
this  ordinary  way,  but  make  and  throw  with  surprising  skill 
a  peculiar  light  curved  blade  which  has  been  ^called  the 
"come-back"  boomerang,  which  veers  in  its  course  and 
returns  to  the  thrower,  in  ways  which  may  be  seen  by 
cutting  boomerangs  out  of  a  visiting  card  and  flipping  them. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  stones  flung  by  hand  must  have 
been  among  man's  first  weapons.    A  simple  instrament  for 
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lengthening  the  arm  and  accumulating  momentum  is  the 
sling,  which  i>  so  generally  known  even  among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  man,  that  it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity. 

The  rudest  spear,  which  is  a  mere  pointed  stick,  is  known 
everywhere  in  the  savage  world,  the  point  being  often  hard- 
ened by  thrusting  it  into  the  fire.  Of  spears,  whether  such 
clumsy  sticks  or  more  artificially  pointed  weapons,  the  heavier 
kinds  serve  for  thrusting  and  the  lighter  for  throwing,  while 
intermediate  sizes  are  fit  for  both  purposes.  It  is  obvious 
how,  to  prevent  the  spear  from  coming  out  of  the  wound, 
it  came  to  be  barbed.  Another  device,  known  widely  among 
rude  hunters  and  fishers,  is  to  put  the  point  loosely  on  to 
the  shaft,  attaching  it  by  a  cord  of  some  length  which 
uncoils  when  the  points  sticks  in  the  animal  and  the  shaft 
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drops  off,  SO  that  the  struck  beast  cannot  break  away  the 
shaft  but  drags  it  trailing,  or  the  fish  is  held  and  marked 
down  by  the  floating  wood.  The  distance  to  which  the  spear 
can  be  hurled  by  hand  is  much  increased  by  using  a  spear- 
thrower,  acting  like  a  sling.  In  Captain  Cook's  time  the  New 
Caledonians  slung  their  spears  with  a  short  cord  with  an  eye 
for  the  finger,  while  the  Roman  soldiers  had  a  thong  (amen- 
tum) made  fast  to  their  javelins  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  wooden  spear-throwers  from  one 
to  three  feet  long,  grasped  at  one  end  and  with  a  peg  or 
notch  at  the  other  to  take  the  butt  of  the  spear,  have  been 
more  favourite  with  savage  and  barbaric  races.  Thus 
Fig.  59  shows  the  Australian  sjpear-thrower.    This  looks  a 
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more  primitive  instrument  than  the  bow,  which  indeed  was 
not  known  to  these  rude  savages.  It  seems  as  though  with 
the  i)rogress  of  weapons  ihe  six^ar-throwcr  was  discarded, 
for  it  is  not  found  among  any  nation  higher  than  the 
old  Mexicans,  and  even  among  them  it  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  ceremonially  from  old  times,  rather  than 
seriously  used.  The  bow  and  arrow  (as  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  suggests)  may  very  likely  have  grown  out  of  a  simpler 
contrivance,  the  spring-trap  set  in  the  woods  by  fitting  a 
dart  to  an  elastic  branch,  so  fastened  back  as  to  be  let  go 
by  a  passing  animal,  in  whose  track  it  discharges  the 
weapon.  However  invented,  the  bow  came  into  use*  in 
ages  before  history.  Its  arrow  is  a  miniature  of  the  full- 
si~'ed  javelin,  and  the  old  stone  arrow-heads  found  in  most 
regions  of  the  world  (see  Fig.  54^)  show  the  existence  of 
the  bow-andarrow  in  the  Stone  Age,  though  hardly  back 
to  the  drift-period.  The  art  of  feathering  the  arrow  goes 
back  as  far  as  history,  and  we  know  not  how  much  further. 
The  simplest  kind  of  longbow  is  like  that  we  still  use  in 
the  sport  of  archery,  made  of  one  piece  of  tough  wood. 
Fig.  60  a  shows  a  long-bow  of  the  forest-tribes  of  South 
America,  unstrung,  with  its  string  hanging  loose.  What 
may  be  called  the  Tatar  or  Scythian  bow  is  formed  of 
several  pieces  of  wood  or  horn,  united  with  glue  and  sinews. 
Shorter  than  the  long-bow,  it  gets  its  spring  by  beinj 
bent  outside-in  to  string  it ;  thus  the  concave  side  of  the 
ancient  Scythian-bow  i  would  become  the  convex  side  when 
strung.  Bows  of  this  class  belong  especial'y  to  northern 
regions  where  there  is  a^  scarcity  of  tough  wood  suited  to 
making  long-bows  in  one  piece.  As  a  warlike  weapon, 
the  bow  lasted  on  in  Europe  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
as  late  as  1814  the  world  looked  on  with  wonder  to  see  the 
Cossack  cavalry  ride  armed  with  bows-and-arrows  through 
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the  streets  of  Parii  A  further  itep  in  the  history  of  the 
how  was  to  mount  it  on  a  stoclc,  so  as  to  ta!:e  aim  at  leisure 
and  touch  a  trigger  to  let  go  the  string.  Thus  it  became 
the  cross-bow,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
Ea«t,  and  was  known  in  Roman  Europe  about  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  figure,  c  represents  it  in  its  perfected  form 
with  a  winch  to  draw  the  bow,  as  soldiers  used  it  in  the 
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sixteenth  century.    Cross-bows  are  still 
shooting  birds  with  a  bolt  or  pellet 

To  understand  the  next  great  move  in  missile  weapons, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  savage  life.  The  blow-tube, 
through  which  the  forest  Indian  of  South  America  (Fig.  43) 
blows  his  tiny  poisoned  plug-darts,  or  the  similar  Malay 
weapon  called  the  sumpitar,  may  have  been  easily  invented 
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wherever  long  large  reeds  grew.  With  simple  darts  or 
pellets  the  blow-tube  served  for  shooting  birds,  ana  it  is 
often  kept  up  as  a  toy,  as  in  our  boys'  peashooters.  When, 
however,  gunpowder  was  invented  in  China,  its  use  was  soon 
adapted  to  make  the  blow-tube  an  instrument  of  tremendous 
power,  when  instead  of  the  puflf  of  breath  in  a  reed,  the 
explosion  of  powder  in  an  iron  barrel  drove  out  the 
missile.  In  the  early  guns  of  the  middle  ages,  the  powder 
was  fired  by  putting  a  coal  or  match  to  the  touchhole,  as 
continued  to  be  dune  till  lately  with  cannon.  For  hand- 
gims,  this  early  match>lock  was  fullowed  by  the  wheel-lock. 
This  led  up  to  the  flint-lock,  which  it  is  curious  to  comf  ire 
with  the  cross-bow,  for  the  bent  bow  released  by  the  trigger, 
which  in  the  cross-bow  did  the  actual  work  of  shooting 
out  the  missile,  has  now  come  down,  in  the  form  of  a  spring 
and  trigger,  to  the  subordinate  use  of  striking  the  light  to 
ignite  the  powder  which  actually  propels  the  ball  In  more 
modem  guns,  the  trigger  and  spring  still  remain,  the  im- 
provement lying  in  the  use  of  fulminating  silver  in  the  cap, 
ignited  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  rifling  of  the 
builet  by  means  of  grooves  in  the  barrel  is  the  modem 
representadve  of  the  ancient  plan  of  slightly  twisting  the 
spear-head  or  feathering  the  arrow  to  cause  it  to  rotate,  this 
giving  increased  steadiness  of  flight.  The  modem  conical 
shot  shows  a  partial  return  from  the  spherical  bullet  towards 
the  ancient  bolt  or  arrow,  and  at  last  breech-loading  goes 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  putting  the  arrows  in  at  the  butt- 
end  of  the  savage  blow  tube. 

As  thus  plainly  appears,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
eminent  in  the  art  of  destroyirg  his  fellowmea  In  survey 
ing  the  last  group  of  deadly  weapons,  from  the  stone  hurled 
by  hand, to  the  rifled  cannon,  there  comes  well  into  view 
one  of  the  great  advances  of  culture;    This  is  the  prpgrest 
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from  the  simple  tool  or  implement,  such  as  the  club  or 
knife,  which  enables  man  to  strike  or  rut  more  effectively 
than  with  hands  or  teeth,  to  the  machine  which,  when 
supplied  with  force,  only  needs  to  be  set  and  directed  by 
man  to  do  his  work.  Man  often  himself  provi<les  the  power 
which  the  machine  distributes  more  conveniently,  as  when 
the  potter  turns  the  wheel  with  his  own  foot,  using  his 
hands  to  mould  the  whirling  clay.  The  highest  class  of 
machines  arc  those  which  arc  driven  by  the  sJoredup  forces 
of  nature,  like  the  saw-mill  where  the  running  stream  doc« 
the  hard  labour,  and  the  sawyer  has  only  to  provide  the 
timber  and  direct  the  cutting. 

As  to  how  simple  mechanical  powers  were  first  learnt,  it 
is  of  no  use  to  guess  in  what  rude  and  early  age  men  found 
that  stones  or  blocks  too  weighty  to  lift  by  hand  could  be 
prized  up  and  moved  along  with  a  stout  stick,  or  rolled  on 
two  or  three  round  poles,  or  got  up  a  long  gentle  slope  more 
easily  than  up  a  short  steep  rise.  Thus  such  discoveries  as 
those  of  the  lever,  roller,  and  inclined  plane,  are  quite  out  of 
historical  reach.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  wedges  to 
split  off  their  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  one  wonders  that, 
knowing  the  pulley  as  they  did,  it  never  appears  in  the  rigging 
of  their  ships  (see  Fig.  71).  A  draw-well  with  a  pulley  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  also  a  huge 
winged  bull  is  being  heaved  along  with  levers,  and  dragged 
on  a  sledge  with  rollers  laid  underneath. 

The  wheel-carriage,  which  is  .among  the  most  important 
machines  ever  contrived  by  man,  must  have  been  invented 
in  ages  before  history.  To  see  what  constructive  skill  the 
leading  nations  had  already  attained  to  in  times  we  reckon 
as  of  high  antiquity,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  closely 
the  Egyptian  war-chariots,  with  their  neatly-fitted  and  firral/- 
tired  spoke-wheels  turning  on  their  axles  secured  by  liucb- 
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pins,  while  the  body,  j)oIe,  and  double  harness  show  equal 
technical  skill.  In  looking  for  some  hint  as  to  how  wheel 
carriages  tame  to  be  invented,  it  is  of  little  use  to  judge 
from  such  liij{h  skilled  work  as  was  turned  out  by  these 
Kgypiian  chariot  builders,  or  by  the  Roman  carpentarii  or 
carriage  builders  from  whom  our  carpenters  inherit  their 
name.  IJut  as  often  hapj^ns,  rude  contrivances  may  be 
found  which  look  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  early 
stages  of  the  invention.  The  plaustrum  or  farm-cart 
of  the  ancient  worlil  in  its  rudest  form  had  for  wheels  two 
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solid  wooden  drums  near  a  foot  thick,  and  made  from  a 
tree-trunk  cut  across,  which  drums  or  wheels  did  not  turn 
on  the  axle  but  were  fixed  to  it  j  the  axle  was  kept  in  place 
by  wooden  stops,  or  passed  through  rings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cart,  and  went  round  together  *ith  its  pair  of  wheels, 
as  children's  toy  carts  are  made.  It  is  curious  lo  notice 
how,  under  changed  conditions,  the  builders  of  railway- 
carriages  have  returned  to  this  early  construction.  In  the 
ancient  cart.  Fig.  61,  the  squared  end  of  the  axle  shows 
that  it  must  turn  with  the  wheels.      In  such  countries  as 
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Portugal  the  old  dauic  bullock-cart  on  thii  principle  U  itill 
to  be  Men,  and  it  haii  been  reasonably  guessed  that  lucn 
carts  tell  the  story  how  wheel-carriages  came  to  be  invented. 
Rollers  were  curly  used,  on  which  a  block  of  stone  or  other 
heavy  weight  was  trundled  Suppose  such  a  roller  made  of 
a  smootlicd  tree-trunk  to  be  improved  by  cuttiiig  the  inid(i|c 
part  smaller,  so  that  it  liecame  an  axle  and  pair  of  broad 
wheels  in  one  piece,  then  by  making  this  axle  work  under* 
ncath  the  rudest  framework,  the  simplest  imaginable  whecU 
carriage  is  made.  If  the  first  notion  of  a  cart  were 
thus  suggested,  the  wheels  might  afterwards  be  made 
separately  and  pinned  on  to  the  square  axle,  and  provided 
with  tires.  Then,  for  light  wheels  and  smooth  ground,  the 
wheels  would  at  last  be  made  to  turn  -on  fixed  axles.  This 
is  only  conjecture,  but  at  any  rate  it  puts  clearly  before  our 
mindb  what  the  nature  of  a  carriage  is. 

Another  ancient  machine  is  the  mill.  Yhe  rudest  tribes 
of  savages  had  a  simple  and  effective  means  ready  to  hand 
for  po,wdering  charcoal  and  ochre  to  paint  themselves  with, 
or  for  the  more  useful  work  of  bruising  wild  seeds  gathered 
for  food.  The  whole  apparatus  consists  of  a  roundish  stone 
held  in  the  hand,  and  a  larger  hollowed  stone  for  a  bed.  It 
ii  curious  to  notice  how  closely  our  pestle  and  mortar  itill 
keeps  to  this  primitive  type.  Now  any  one  using  the  pestle 
and  mortar  may  notice  that  it  works  in  two  wayj^  the  stulT 
being  either  pounded  by  striking,  or  ground  by  rubbing 
against  the  tide  of  the  mortar.  When  people  took  to 
agriculture,  and  grain  became  a  chief  part  of  their  food, 
and  mealing  it  the  women's  heavy  work,  forms  of  mealing- 
stones  came  into  use  suited  not  for  pounding  but  for  grind* 
ing  only,  and  doing  this  more  perfectly.  An  example  may 
be  seen  in  Fig..63,  a  rude  ancient  com-cnisher  dug  up  in 
Anglesey,  the  stone  muUer  or  roller  having  iu  sides  hollowed 
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fur  the  hands  of  the  grinder,  who  worked  it  back  and  for* 
ward  on  the  bed-stone.  The  perfection  of  such  a  corn- 
crusher  may  be  seen  in  the  "  metate  "  with  its  neatly  sha|K:d 
bed  and  rolling-pin  of  lava,  with  which  the  Mexican  women 
crush  the  maize  for  their  corn-cakes  or  tortillas.  Hut  it  is 
by  one  stono  revolving  U|>on  the  other  that  grain  is  bcit 
ground,  and  here  we  have  the  princiiile  of  the  mill.  The 
quern  or  hand-mill  of  the  ancient  world  In  its  simple  form 
consisted  of  two  circular  flat  mill  stones,  the  upper  being 
turned  by  a  handle,  while  the  grain  was  poured  in  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre,  and  came  out  as  meal  all  round  the 
edge.    This  early  hand-mill  has  lasted  on  into  the  modern 
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world,  and  Fig.  63  shows  •'  two  women  grinding  at  the  miH," 
as  they  might  be  seen  in  the  Hebrides  in  the  last  century; 
the  long  stick,  which  hangs  from  a  branch  above,  has  iu  end 
in  a  hole  in  the  upper  stone,  and  a  cloth  is  spread  on  the 
ground  to  catch  the  meal.  The  quern  is  still  used  in  north 
Scotland  and  the  islands.  If  the  reader  will  notice  the 
construction  of  a  modem  flour-mill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
neatly  faced  and  grooved  millstones  are  now  of  great  weight, 
and  the  upper  one  balanced  on  the  pivot  which  gives  it  rapid 
roution  from  below  by  means  of  water  or  steam-power, 
but  notwithstanding  these  mechanical  improvements,  the 
essential  principle  of  the  primitive  hand-mill  is  still  there. 
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Another  group  of  revolving  tools  anil  machinet  bcginii 
wilh  the  drill.  The  liinplest  mode  of  twirling  the  boring- 
•titk  between  the  handii  ii  tu  Im*  »ecn  in  fire-making  (Fig. 
7«).  In  this  clumiiy  way  rude  Iribci  know  how  to  bore 
holct  through  hard  tlone  by  patiently  twirling  a  reed  or 
■tick  with  iharp  und  and  water.  Thii  primitive  tool  was 
im^ovcd  both  for  making  fire  and  boring  holes,  by  winding 
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round  the  stick  a  thong  or  cord,  which  by  being  pulled 
backward  and  forward  worked  the  drill,  as  the  ancient  ship- 
wrights boring  their  timbers  are  described  in  the  Odyssey 
(ix.  384).  The  ingenious  plan  of  using  a  bow  with  its  string 
to  drive  the  drill,  so  that  one  man  can  manage  it,  was  already 
known  in  the  old  Egyptian  workshops,  but  the  still  more 
perfect  Archimedean  drill  is  modem.     The  turning-lathe 
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•cems  to  have  had  il«  origin  In  the  drill.  To  those  who  havt 
only  seen  the  lathe  in  its  improved  mo<lcrn  formn  this  may 
nut  be  clear,  but  it  is  seen  by  looking  at  the  old- fashioned 
poleluthe  with  whirh  tlio  turner  used  to  ilia|i«  liis  wcxxicn 
bowls  and  chair- legs,  which  were  made  to  revolve  by  a  cord 
pulled  up  and  down,  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  the 
Homeric  drill.  The  foot  lathe,  with  its  crank  and  con- 
tinuoui  revolution,  superseded  this,  to  be  itnclf  encroached 
upon  by  the  introduction  of  steam-power  for  driving,  and 
even  for  applying  the  toot  in  the  self  acting  lathe. 

In  examining  these  groups  of  instruments  and  machines, 
the  development  of  many  of  theai  has  been  traceil  l>ack 
till  their  origins  are  lost  in  dim  prae-historic  ages,  or  to 
where  ancient  history  can  show  them  arising  from  a  fresh 
idea  or  a  new  turn  given  to  an  old  one.  It  is  seldom  pos* 
■ible  to  get  at  the  real  author  of  an  atici.-nt  invention. 
Thus  no  one  knows  exactly  when  and  how  that  wonderful 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  screw,  appeared.  It  was  fami- 
liar to  the  Greek  mathematicians,  and  the  screw  linen* 
presses  and  oil-presses  of  classic  times  look  almost  modem 
in  their  construction.  In  the  period  of  ancient  civilization 
there  appear  the  beginnings  of  that  immense  change  which 
is  remodelling  mod.irn  life,  by  inventions  which  set  the 
force*  of  nature  to  do  man's  heavy  work  for  him.  This 
great  change  seems  to  have  been  especially  brought  on  by 
contrivances  to  save  the  heavy  toil  of  watering  the  fields. 
A  simple  hand-labour  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  the  shadoof 
of  the  Nile  valley,  where  a  long  pole  with  a  counterpoise 
at  one  end  is  supported  on  posts,  and  carries  a  bucket 
hanging  to  the  longer  end  to  dip  up  water  from  below. 
One  need  not  travel  to  the  East  to  watch  this  old  con. 
trivance,  for  it  is  to  be  seen  at  work  in  our  brickfields. 
For  irription,  it  was  mechanically  an  improvement  on 
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Ihi*  to  • -I  a  png  «rf  tbvet  lu  lurn  4  gr«4l  wHm)  r^ih 
tnttkrta  or  cArlhcn  )ar»  «t   ir*  tirtumfcrciue,  whi.  1,  t<  ^ 
(ull    from    lh«    wafer   b«low,   and    «•   they   tutm^i   over 
tmixitd  thcmwive*  mlo  a  irounh  at  a  hiifhcr  l«viri.     Hut 
when   lut  h  A  whee^l  wa»  IhiiIi  to  ilip  in  a  running  i^eam, 
then   the   current   iiicif  would   turn   the   wheel,  and  thua 
would   coma  into  ekimt-mc  the  noria  or  irrigating  watcr< 
wheel  oAcn  mentioned  in  ancient  literature,  aiad  to  b« 
•ccn  Alll  at  work  both  in  th«  l-Uttt  and  in  Kurnpe.     By 
thcM  or  aome  xtmiilar  itciw  of  invention  the  water-wheel 
wat  nuide  a  louree  of  power  for  doing  other  work,  luch  aa 
grinding  corn,  instead  of  the  women  at  the  «|u«m  or  th« 
slaves  at  the  trendmill,  or  (ha  mill-horse  in  his  everlasting 
round.     As  th«!  (ireek  epigram  sayl,  "  Ccone  your  work,  ye 
maicis  who  lalwmred  at  the  millii,  simp  and  let  the  birds  sing 
to  the  returning;  dawn,  for  Dcmeter  has  bidden  the  water 
nymphs  to  «l«  your  task  ;  oliedient  to  her  call,  they  throw 
tbems.dves  on  the  wheel  and  turn  the  axle  and  the  heavy 
mill."    The  cloasical  corn-mill,  witii  the  cog-wheels  driven 
by  the  water  wheel,  may  have  been  a  goo<l  deal  like  the 
water-mills   itill  working  on  our  country  streamsi     Such 
machinery  was  early  applied  to  grinding  com,  and  after> 
wards  to  other  manufactures,  so  that  now  the  word  mill 
no  longer  means  a  grindingmill  only,   but  is  also  used 
where  mfw.hinery  is  driven  by  power  for  (wlier  purposca. 
It  was  a  great  movement  in  civiliiation  for  the  water-mill 
and  its  companibn  contrivance  the  windmill  to  come  into 
use  as  force-providers,  doing  all  sorts  of  labour,  from  the 
heaviest  work  of  the  European  factory  down  to  turning  the 
Tibetam  praye^wheels,  which  go  round  repeating  for  evor 
the  sacred    Buddhist   formula.      Within  the  lait  century 
the  civilized  world  has  been  drawing  an  immense  supply  of 
|)Ower  from  a  new  source,   the  coal  burnt  in  the  Aurnoce 
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of  the  steam  en;|!ne,  which  is  already  u«c<l  »o  wasleAilly 
that  erononiMl*  are  unca«ily  caliuUling  how  Umg  this 
stored  up  ruMd  furtT  will  last,  and  what  niuM  lie  lurneil  to 
neat-  iMe  forre  or  sun's  heat  -  to  l..lKiiir  fur  u*.  Ihim,  irt 
modern  lime*,  man  seeks  more  and  mure  to  i  liange  the 
lalioircr's  |Kirt  he  pUyed  in  early  tgtn,  for  the  higher  duly 
of  director  or  cooirotler  of  the  world's  force. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARTS  OF  UVK—{e0Hf$/ttted). 

Ql.e3t  of  wild  food,  306— Huntinx,  307— Trmppin?,  an— Fishing, 
ai3— Agriculture,  314— Implementi,  316— Fieldfi,  3l8— Cattle, 
paiturage,  319— War,  331— Weapons,  331— Armooi,  333— War 
fare  of  lower  t  lies,  333 — of  higher  nations,  335, 

Having,  in  the  last  chapter,  examined  the  instruments 
used  by  man.  v:e  have  next  to  look  at  the  arts  by  which  he 
maintains  and  protects  himself.  His  first  need  is  to  get  his 
dailXJioadt  In  tropical  forests,  lavages  may  easily  live  on 
wha;  nature  provides,  like  the  Andaman  Islanders,  who 
gather  fruits  and  honey,  hunt  wild  pigs  in  the  jungle,  and  take 
turtle  and  fish  on  the  coast.  Many  forest  tribes  of  Brazil, 
though  they  cultivate  a  little,  depend  mostly  on  wild  food. 
Of  such  the  rude  man  has  no  lack,  for  there  is  game  in 
plenty  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  while  the  woods  yield 
him  a  supply  of  roots  and  bulbs,  calabashes,  palm-nuts, 
teans,  and  many  other  fruits  ;  he  collects  wild  honey,  birds' 
eggs,  grubs  out  of  rotten  wood,  nor  does  he  despise  insects, 
even  ants.  In  less  fertile  lands  savage  life  goes  on  well 
while  game  and  fish  abound,  but  when  these  fail  it  becotnes 
an  unceasing  quest  for  food,  as  where  the  At.stralian8  roam 
over  their  dsserts  on  the  look-out  for  every  eatable  root  or 
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insect,  or  the  low  Rocky  Mountain  tribes  gather  pine-nuts 
and  berries,  catch  snakes,  and  drag  lizards  out  of  their 
holes  with  a  hooked  stick.  The  Fuegians  wander  along 
their  bleak  inhospitable  shores  feeding  mostly  on  shell-fish, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  ages  their  shells,  with  fish-bones 
and  other  rubbish,  have  formed  long  banks  above  high- 
water  mark.  Such  shell-heaps  or  "kitchen -middens"  are 
found  here  and  there  all  round  the  coasts  of  the  world, 
marking  the  old  resorts  of  such  tribes ;  for  instance  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  where  archaeologists  search  them  for 
relics  of  rude  Europeans,  who,  in  the  Stone  age,  Ud  a  life 
somewhat  like  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Hunting  and 
fishing  go  on  through  all  levels  of  society,  beginning  with 
the  savages  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  till  at 
last  among  civilized  nations  game  and  fish  hardly  do  more 
than  supplement  the  more  regular  supplies  of  grain  and 
meat  from  the  farm.  Looking  at  the  devices  of  the  hunter 
and  fisher,  it  will  be  seen  how  thoroughly  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  ruder  stages  of  culture. 

The  natives  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  to  whom  tackiog 
pime  is  the  chief  business  of  life,  do  it  with  a  skill  that 
fills  with  wonder  the  white  men  who  have  watched  them. 
The  Botocudo  hiuter,  gliding  stealthily  through  the  under- 
wood, knows  sveiy  habit  and  sign  of  Jurd  and  beast ;  the 
remains  of  berries  and  pods  show  him  what  creature  has 
fed  there ;  he  knows  how  high  up  an  armadillo  displaces 
the  leaves  in  passing,  and  so  can  distinguish  its  track  from 
the  snake's  or  tortoise's,  and  follow  it  to  its  burrow  by  the 
scratches  of  its  scaly  armour  on  the  mud.  Even  the  sense 
fif  smell  of  ihis  savage  hunter  is  keen  enough  to  help  him 
in  tracking.  Hidden  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  can 
Jmitate  the  cries  of  birds  and  beasts  to  bring  them  within 
range  of  his  deadly  poisoned  anow,  and  he  will  even  entice 
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the  alligator  by  making  her  rough  eggs  grate  together  where 
they  lie  under  leaves  on  the  river-bank.  If  an  ape  he  has 
shot  high  in  the  boughs  of  some  immense  tree  remains 
hanging  by  its  tail,  he  will  go  up  after  it  by  a  hanging 
creeper  where  no  white  man  would  climb.  At  last,  laden 
with  game  and  useful  forest  things,  such  as  palm-fibre  td 
make  hammocks,  or  fruit  to  brew  liquor,  he  finds  his  way 
back  to  his  hut  by  the  sun  and  the  lie  of  the  ground,  and 
the  twigs  that  he  bent  back  for  way-marks  as  he  crept 
through  the  thicket  In  Australia,  the  native  hunter  will 
lie  in  wait  behind  a  screen  of  boughs  near  a  water-hole  tiU 
the  kangaroos  come  to  drink,  or  will  track  one  in  the  open 
for  days,  camping  by  his  little  fire  at  night  to  be  ready  for 
the  pursuit  again  at  dawn,  keeping  unseen  and  to  the 
leeward  till  at  last  he  can  creep  near  enough  td  hurl  his 
spear,  seldom  in  vain.  When  the  natives  hunt  together, 
they  will  put  up  brush  fence  in  two  long  wings  converging 
towards  a  pit,  and  so  drive  the  kangaroos  into  it;  or  they 
will  form  a  great  hunting  party  for  a  battue,  surrounding 
half  a  mib  of  bush-laiid,  and  with  shouts  and  clatter  of 
weapons  driving  all  the  game  to  the  centre  where  they  can 
close  round  and  despatch  them  with  spears  and  waddles. 
In  fowling  the  Australians  show  equal  expertness.  A  native 
will  swim  under  water  breathing  through  a  reed,  or  will 
merely  covethis  head  with  water-weed  till  he  gets  among  a 
flock  of  ducks,  wHich  one  by  one  lie~hoiselessIy  ptills  under 
and  tucks  into  his  belt  This  shows  in  a  simple  form  a  kind 
of  duck-hunting  which  is  found  in  such  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  that  travellers  have  been  puzzled  to  guess  whether 
the  idea  spread  from  one  tribe  to  another,  or  was  invented 
many  times.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  Nile,  where  a  harmless- 
looking  calabash  floats  in  among  the  water-fdwl,  with  a 
swimming  E^grptian's  head  inside;    The  Australian  hunter 
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takes  the  wallaby  (a  small  kangaroo)  by  futeningJo  a  lpn£_^ 
rod  like  a  fishing-rod  a  hawk's  skin  and  feathers,  making  the 
sham  bird  hover  with  its  proper  cry  till  it  drives  the  game 
into  a  bush  where  it  can  be  spsared.  Of  devices  of  stalking 
with  an  imitated  animal,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  that  of 
the  Dogrib  Indians,  when  a  pair  of  hunters  go  after  rein- 
deer ;  the  foremost  '•atrial  «  '•''t'"^«r'-  V""<,  while  in  the 
other  hand  he  has  a  bunch  of  twigs  against  which  he  makes 
the  head  rub  its  horns  in  a  lifelike  way,  and  the  two  men, 
walking  as  the  deer's  fore  and  hind  legs,  get  among  the  herd 
and  bring  down  the  finest  In  England,  till  of  late  years, 
fowlers  used  to  hide  behind  a  wooden  horse  moved  along 
on  wheels,  and  a  relic  of  this  survives  in  the  phrase  "  to 
make  a  staiking-horft  of  one,"  often  now  used  by  people 
who  have  no  idea  what  the  word  meant 

Hunting  with  dogs  was  very  ancient,  and  was  found 
among  .unciviliaed  tribes ;  thus  the  Australians  seem  to  have 
trained  the  dingo  or  native  dog  for  the  chase,  and  most  of 
the  North  American  Indians  had  their  native  hunting-dogs. 
Still  dogi  were  not  so  universal  among  rude  tribes  as  they 
have  been  since  European  breeds  were  carried  all  over  the 
world ;  for  instance,  the  natives  of  Newfoundland  seem  to 
have  had  no  dogs.  The  largest  and  fiercest  animal  whose 
instinct  of  prey  man  has  thus  taken  advantage  of  is  the 
bunting<leopard  or  cheetah,  which  in  India  or  Persia  is 
carried  in  «n  iron  cage  to  the  field  and  let  loose  upon  the 
deer;  when  it  has  pounced  on  the  game  the  huntsman 
draws  it  off  with  the  taste  of  blood  and  gives  it  ^  leg  for 
its  diare  in  the  partnership.  Already  in  classic  times  there 
is  mention  of  birds  of  prey  trained  to  strike  game-birds  or 
drive  them  into  the  net,  or  to  pounce  on  hares.  Hawking 
or  falconry  reached  its  height  as  a  royal  sport  in  mediaeval 
Tartaiy,  where  Marco  Polo  describes  the  Great  Khan  going 
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out,  borne  by  two  elephants  in  his  litter  hung  with  cloth 
of  gold  and  covered  with  lion-skins,  to  see  the  sport  of 
his  ten  thousand  falconers  flying  their  hawks  at  the  pheasanu 
and  cranes.  From  the  Kast  hawking  spread  over  Europe. 
It  was  familiar  to  our  early  English  ancestors,  and  if  one 
had  to  paint  a  symbolic  picture  of  the  middle  ages,  one 
could  hardly  choose  more  characteristic  figures  than  the 
knight  and  lady  riding  out  with  their  hooded  hawks  on 
their  fists.  Since  then  falconry  has  all  but  died  out  in 
Europe,  and  nowadays  the  traveller  may  best  «ee  it  in  the 
Asiatic  district  where  it  first  came  up,  Persia  oi^the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  such  sporu  the  quest  of  food  (now 
often  contemptuously  called  "  pot-hunting  ")■  becomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  It  was  so  especially 
where  fleet  animals  like  the  deer  were  hunted  on  horseback, 
till  at  last  the  royal  stag-hunt  became  a  court  ceremony 
with  its  cavalcades  and  its  great  oflicers  of  sUte  in  splendid 
uniforms.  Such  pageantiy  is,  indeed,  declining  in  modem 
Europe,  but  the  place  it  used  to  hold  in  English  court  life  is 
shown  by  noblemen  stiU  occupying  in  the  Royal  household 
the  places  of  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  and  Hereditary 
Grand  Falconer. 

The  modem  hunter  has  a  vastly  increased  power  of  killing 
game,  from  the  use  of  fire-arms  instead  of  the  bow  and  spear 
which  came  down  from  savage  times.  The  effect  of  bring- 
ing in  guns  is  seen  among  the  native  American  buffalo- 
hunters.  They  were  always  reckless  in  destraction  when 
they  once  came  within  reach  of  the  herds,  but  now  with 
the  help  of  the  white  man  and  the  use  of  his  rifles  there 
is  such  slaughter  that  travellers  have  found  the  ground  and 
air  for  miles  foul  with  the  carcases  of  buffalo  killed  merely 
for  the  hides  and  tongues.  In  the  civilized  worid,  what 
with  killing  off"  game,  and  what  with  the  encroachment  of 
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agriculture  on  the  wild  lands,  both  the  supply  and  the  need  of 
game  for  man's  subsistence  have  much  lessened.  But  the 
hunter's  life  has  been  from  the  earliest  limes  man's  school 
of  endurance  and  co\*rp/ie,  where  success  and  even  trial 
gives  pleasure  in  on':  uf  its  intensest  forms.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  be  kept  u{>  artificially  where  its  practical  use  has 
fallen  away.  In  civilised  countries  it  is  seen  at  its  best 
where  it  keeps  closr^tt  to  barbaric  fatigue  and  danger,  like 
grouse-shooting  in  "-"'land,  or  boar-hunting  in  Austria,  but 
at  its  meanest,  where  it  has  come  down  to  shooting  grain-fed 
pheasants  as  tame  as  barn-door  fowls. 

Next,  as  to  trapping  game.  This  was  seen  in  a  curiously 
simple  form  in  Australia,  where  a  native  would  lie  on  his 
back  on  a  rock  in  the  sunshine  with  a  bit  offish  in  his  hand, 
pretending  to  be  fast  asleep,  till  some  hawk  or  crow  pounced 
on  the  bait,  only  to  be  itself  pounced  on  by  the  hungry 
man,  who  broiled  and  ate  it  then  and  there.  A  plan  of 
taking  game  which  must  have  readily  suggested  itself  to 
rude  hunters  was  the  pitfall,  in  its  simplest  shape  a  mere 
hole  too  deep  for  a  heavy  beast  to  get  out  of  when  it  has 
fallen  in.  The  savage  trapper  will  dig  such  a  pit,  and  cover 
it  with  brushwood  or  sods,  as  in  Africa  the  bushmen  take 
the  huge  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  while  in  fur-countries 
the  hunters  arrange  their  pitfalls  in  various  ways,  the  most 
artificial  plan  being  to  cover  them  with  a  wooden  floor  which 
upseu  when  trodden  on.  The  word  /rw/,  meaning  originally 
step  (like  German  freppe),  may  have  come  from  iu  usually 
being  some  contrivance  for  the  game  to  tread  on.  It  is  so 
not  only  with  the  pit&ll,  but  with  other  common  kinds  of 
trap,  which,  when  the  animal  steps  on  the  catch',  drop 
down  on  it,  or  pull  a  noose  round  it,  or  let  fly  a  dart  at  it, 
all  which  are  plans  known  in  the  uncivilized  world.  The 
art  of  catching  birds  and  beasts  with  a  noose,  held  in  tho 
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hand  or  fof  tened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  ii  univenal.  Perhapi 
the  most  skilful  noosing  is  that  done  on  horseback  by  the 
herdsmen  of  Mexico,  though  it  should  be  noticed  that  their 
Uu»  is  not  a  native  American  invention ;  it  was  brought  over 
by  the  Spaniards  with  its  name,  which  is  simply  Latin 
iaqtuwi,  a  rope.  To  use  the  noose  for  trapping  purposes,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  set  it  in  the  track  where  game  pass, 
for  them  to  run  their  heads  into,  as  the  North  American 
Indians  da  But  the  noose  may  also  be  attached  to  a  bough 
bent  back  so  as  to  spring  up  when  an  animal  touches  it,  and 
catch  him.  Or  a  spear  may  be  arranged  as  the  savages  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  do  it,  with  an  elastic  bamboo  so  bent 
back  that  when  released  by  the  animal  it  will  spear  him. 
The  suggestion  has  been  ahready  mentioned  (p.  195)  that 
such  a  spring-trap  first  led  to  the  invention  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Actual  bows  and  arrows  are  set  as  traps  in 
such  countries  as  Siberia,  and  the  spring-gun  is  a  modem 
improvement  on  these. 

Lastly,  the  net  is  one  of  the  things  known  to  almost  all 
men  so  far  as  history  cafa  te!i.  The  native  Australians  net 
game*  like  ancient  Assvrians  or  English  poachers,  and  are 
not  less  skilled  in  netting  wild  fowl  To  see  this  ait  at  its 
height  we  may  look  at  the  pictures  of  fowling  scenes  on 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  show  the  great 
dap-nets  taking  geese  by  scores ;  even  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  depicted  rejoicing  in  this  favourite  sport  in  the 
worid  beyond  the  tomb. 

Aoxmg  the  various  arts  of  the  fisherman,  one  common 
among  rude  tribes  was  easily  hit  upon.  Every  day  at  the 
turn  df  the  tide  at  river-mouths  and  on  low  shores,  and 
inland  near  streams  after  a  flood,  fish  are  left  behind  in  the 
shallow  pools.  I.ed  by  this  experience,  the  savage  has  wit 
enough  to  assist  nature,  as  where  the  Fuegians  put  «*p  stake 
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fences  on  the  coast  at  low-water  mark,  while  in  South  Africa 
near  the  rivers  large  flats  are  walled  in  with  loose  stones 
ready  for  the  floods.    Thus  our  fish-weirs  and  fish-dams  are 
no  novelties  in  civilisation.    Nor  is  the  device  of  drugging 
or  narcotising  fish  a  civilised  invention,  but  to  be  seen  in 
perfection  among  the  tropical  forest-tribes  of  South  America, 
who  use  for  the  purpose  a  score  or  so  of  different  plants. 
'Jhere  is  nothing  surprising,  however,  in  its  being  known  to 
men  so  rude,  for  it  must  often  occur  by  accident,  from  the 
branches  or  fruit  of  the  right  kind  of  euphorbia  or  paullinia 
falling  into  some  forest  pool,  an  experiment  which  the 
observant  native  would  not  be  slow  to  try  again.    Next,  a 
mode  of  fishing  usual  among  savages,  is  spearing,  the  spear 
for  this  being  barbed,  and  often  made  more  effective  by  the 
bead  spreading  into  several  barbed  prongs.    An  account  of 
•  native  Australian  fishing  describes  him  lying  athwart  bis 
bark  canoe,  with  his  spear-point  dipping  into  the  water  ready 
to  go  down  without  splashing,  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  flsherman  keeping  his  own  eyes  under  water,  so  that  not 
only  the  ripple  does  not  disturb  his  view,  but  his  aim  is  not 
interfered  with  by  the  refraction  of  light  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  a  man  out  of  the  water  to  hit  an  object  below 
the  surface.    The  wilder  races  also  know  well  how  after  dark 
fish  come  to  a  light,  so  that  salmon-spearing  by  torchlight, 
now  that  it  is  no  longer  so  frequent  in  Scotland  or  Norway, 
may  be  seen  in  all  iu  picturesqueness  among  the  Indians  of 
Vancouver's  IsUod    Shooting  fish  with  the  boiv  and  arrow, 
which  many  low  tribes  do  with  wonderful  dexterity,  may  be 
counted  as.  a  variety  of  fish-spearing.    The  fish-ho^k  is  a 
contrivance  not  known  to  all  savage  tribes,  but  some  have 
it,  as  the  Australians  who  cut  their  hooks  out  of  shell,  and 
are  even   known,  to  fish   with  a  hawk's   claw  attached 
to  a  line.    The  ancient  Etgrptian  would  sit  like  a  modem 
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European  angler  by  a  uiul  or  pond,  Ashing  with  rod  and 
line }  ttis  hook  wm  of  bronie.  Only  fly-fuhing  Mcini  not  to 
have  been  known  in  ancient  timet.  On  the  whole  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  modem  fishermen  have  moved  from 
the  methods  of  the  rudest  and  oldest  men.  The  savage  fish- 
s|)ear,  with  its  three  or  four  barbed  prongs,  is  curiously  like 
that  our  sailors  still  use,  and  call  a  fish-gig.  Only  we  make 
the  head  of  iron,  not  of  wood  and  fish-teeth.  So  it  is  with 
the  harpoon  used  by  American  whalers,  with  itn  loosely 
fitting  point  which  comes  off  when  the  fish  is  struck,  only 
remaining  attached  by  a  long  cord  to  the  floating  shaft ;  this 
is  copied,  but  with  a  steel  point,  from  the  bone-hradcd 
harpoon  of  the  Aleutian  Islanders.  Our  fishermen  cany  on 
their  business  on  a  large  scale,  with  their  steam-trawlers  and 
seines  which  sweep  a  whole  bay,  but  their  net-fishing  is 
much  of  the  same  kinds  as  may  be  found  among  the 
peoples  from  whom  we  have  here  taken  our  early  examples 
of  spearing  and  angling. 

Thus  man,  even  while  he  feeds  himself  as  the  lower 
animals  do,  by  gathering  wild  fruit  and  catching  game  and 
fish,  is  led  by  his  higher  intelligence  to  more  artificial  means 
of  getting  these.  Rising  to  the  next  stage,  he  begins  to  groK 
supplies  of  food  for  himsejf.  Agriculture  is  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  difficult  or  out-of-the-way  invention,  for  the 
rudest  savage,  skilled  as  he  is  in  the  habits  of  the  food-plants 
he  gathers,  must  know  well  enough  that  if  seeds  or  roots 
ore  put  in  a  proper  place  in  the  ground  they  will  grow. 
Thus  it  is  hardly  through  ignorance,  but  rather  from  roving 
life,  bad  climate,  or  shieer  idleness,  that  so  many  tribes 
gather  what  nature  gives,  but  plant  nothing.  Even  very 
rude  people,  when  they  live  on  one  spot  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  climate  and  soil  are  favourable,  mostly  plant  a  little, 
like  the  Indians  of  Bnuil,  who  clear  a  patch  of  forest  round 
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their  huts  to  grow  a  supply  of  maixe,  cassava,  bananas,  and 
cotton.  When  we  look  at  the  food-plants  of  the  world,  it 
appears  that  some  few  are  grown  much  as  in  their  wild  state, 
like  the  coco-nut  and  bread-fruit,  but  most  are  altered  by 
cultivation.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  find  Aie  wild  plant 
and  show  how  man  has  improved  it,  as  where  the  wild 
potato  is  found  growing  on  the  cliffs  of  Chile.  But  the 
origin  of  many  cultivated  plants  is  lost  to  tradition  and  has 
become  a  subject  for  talc-teilcrs.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  edible  grasses  which  have  been  raised  by  cultivation 
into  the  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  b(i];/ey,  rye,  and  by  their 
regular  and  plentiful  supply  have  become  the  mainstay  of 
human  life  and  the  great  moving  power  of  civiliMtioa  It 
is  clear  that  the  development  of  these  grain-plants  from 
their  wild  state  was  before  the  earliest  ages  of  history, 
which  throws  back  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  to 
times  older  still.  How  ancient  was  the  first  tilling  of  the 
soil,  is  shown  by  ancient  £gypt  and  Babylonia,  with  their 
governments  and  armies,  temples  and  palaces,  for  it  could 
have  been  only  through  carrying  on  agriculture  for  a 
long  series  of  ages  thut  such  populations  could  have 
grown  up  so  closely  packed  together  as  to  form  a  civi- 
lised nation.  Plants,  when  once  brought  into  cultivation, 
make  their  way  from  people  to  people  across  the  globe. 
Thus  the  European  conquerors  of  America  canied  back  the 
maize  or  Indian  corn  which  had  been  cultivated  from  un- 
known antiquity  over  the  New  World,  and  which  now 
furnishes  the  lulian  peasant  with  his  daily  meal  of  polenta 
or  porridge ;  it  is  grown  even  in  Japan,  and  down  to  the 
south  of  Africa,  where  it  is  the  "mealies"  of  the  colonist 
An  English  vegetable  garden  is  a  curious  study  for  the 
botanist  who  assigns  to  each  plant  its  proper  home,  and  to 
the  philologist  who  traces  its  name.    Sun^etimes  this  tells 
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it!  ttory  fairly,  h  where  dtmt^  and  /ttuA  deKribe  these 
(hiiM  M  brought  from  Dumtacua  an«t  Pcnue.  But  the 
f*Ma,  brought  over  in  Queen  Eliiabeth't  time,  Mems  to 
have  borrowed  the  name  of  another 
plant  botanically  different,  the  Mafa, 
or  sweet-potata  The  luecioua  tro- 
pioal  0Hamu  hat  lost  iti  native  Malay 
name  except  among  botanist*,  and  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  common  fir- 
cone or  pin«-«pplet  which  in  ihfi^  it 
10  cloeely  resembles.  <  ^^ 

By  noticing  how  rude  tribes  till  the 
soil,  much  is  to  be  learnt  as  to  the 
invention  of  agricultural  implements. 
Wandering  nvagea  like  the  Australians 
carry  a  pointed  stick  tQ  dig.up  eatable 
roots  with,  as  in  Fig.  64  «.  Considering 
how  nearly  planting  a  root  is  the  same 
work  as  digging  one  up,  it  is  likely  that 
a  ftibe  beginning  to  till  the  soil  would 
use  their  root-digjing'sticks  for  the 
new  purpose ;  indeed,  a  pointed  stake 
has  been  found  as  the  rude  husbond- 
nuin's  implement  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  this  to  dig  with  a  flat-bladcdLlaQl 
like  « ipear,  sword,  or  paddle,  and  thus 
4itsiii«-<iikk!4,!iw«diiii  we  have  the  civthnd  spade.  A  more 
important  tool,  the  hoe,  if  derived,  ftsm 
thejiidk;  gr  bitchet.  The  wooden  piclu  of  the  New  Cale- 
donians serve  both  as  weapons  and  for  planting  yams,  while 
the  African's  hatchet — an  iron  blade  stuck  in  a  club— only 
has  to  hsnre  the  blade  turned  across  to  become  his  hoe.    It 
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is  curious  to  find  in  Europe  the  rudest  imaginable  hoe,  leu 
artificial  than  the  elk's  shonlder'blode  (osiencd  to  a  stick, 
with  which  (he  North  American  Sijuaws  hoed  their  Indian 
com.  This  is  the  Swedish  "  hack,"  Fig.  64 1,  a  mere  stout 
suke  of  spruce-fir  with  a  bough  sticking  out  at  the  lower 
end  cut  short  and  pointed.  With  this  primitive  implement 
in  old  limes  fields  were  tilled  in  Sweden,  end  it  was  to  be  seen 
in  forest  brmhouses  within  a  generation  or  two.  Swedish 
tradition  records  the  steps  by  which  agriculture  improved. 
The  wooden  hack  was  made  heavier  and  dragged  by  men 
through  the  ground,  thus  ploughing  a  furrow  in  the  simplest 
way  i  then  the  implement  was  nhde  in  two  pieces,  with  a 
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handle  for  the  ploaghman  and  a  pole  for  the  men  to  drag 
by,  the  share  was  shod  with  an  iron  point,  and  at  last  a  pair 
of  cows  or  mares  were  yoked  on  instead  of  the  men.  This 
seems  nearly  the  way  in  which,  thousands  of  years  earlier, 
the  hoe  first  passed  into  the  plough.  Fig.  65  is  from  a 
picture  of  agriculture  in  ancient  Egypt  Here  the  labourer 
is  seen  following  the  plough  to  break  up  the  clods  with  bis 
peculiar  hoe,  with  its  long,  curved,  wooden  blade  roped  to 
the  handle.  Now  looking  at  the  plough  itself,  it  is  seen  to 
be  such  a  hoe,  rope  and  all,  only  heavier  and  provided  with 
a  pair  of  handles  for  the  ploughman  to  guide  and  keep  it 
down,  while  a  yoke  of  oxen  drag  it  through  the  ground.  Th« 
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valley  of  ihe  Nil*  wnw  one  of  th«  f^iairkta  where  high  agri> 
culture  rarlietl  aro«t:,itiH|  in  the  |Hcture  here  cnpieti  we  inay 
•linoat  fancy  ourMlvra  ageing  at  ila  birth  the  greet  invention 
of  the  plough.  To  arm  it  with  a  heavy  met^l  ploughahare, 
to  ahape  lliia  ao  tlwat  it  aliall  lam  the  aiKi  over  in  a  continu- 
oui  riiige,  to  Ax  a  coulter  or  "  knife  "  in  ttont  to  give  the  ' 
Aral  cut,  wkI  to  mount  the  whole  on  whecia ;  all  theae  were 
improvementa  known  in  Rome  in  the  claaaical  period.  In 
modern  timea  we  liave  the  aclfacting  plough  no  lunger 
needing  the  [tiuughman  to  follow  at  the  plough-tail,  and  the 
at f am- plough  haa  a  more  powerful  draught  than  oacn  or 
horaca.  Yet  thoar  who  have  looked  at  the  earlier  alagea 
ran  atill  diacem  in  the  moat  perfect  modern  plough  the 
original  hoe  dragged  through  the  ground 

There  aurvive*  even  now  In  the  world  a  barbaric  mode 
of  bringing  land  under  cuir Ovation,  which  leema  to  ahow  ua 
man  much  aa  he  waa  when  he  began  to  aubdue  the  primeval 
foreat,  where  till  then  he  Uad  only  wandered,  gathering  wild 
roota  and  nut*  and  berriea.  Thia  primitive  agriculture  waa 
noticed  by  Columbui,  when  landing  in  the  Weat  Indiea  he 
found  the  nativea  clearing  patchea  of  aoil  by  cutting  the 
bruahwood  and  burning  it  on  Ihe  apoL  Thia  aimple  plan, 
where  the  wood  ia  not  only  got  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
•ahca  aerve  for  dressing,  may  atill  be  aeen  among  the  hill* 
tribea  of  India,  who  till  theae  plota  of  land  for  a  couple 
of  yeara  and  then  move  on  to  a  new  apot.  In  Sweden  thia 
brand-tillage,  aa  it  may  be  called,  ia  not  only  remembered 
aa  the  old  agriculture  of  the  land,  but  in  outlying  dia* 
tricta  it  haa  bated  on  into  modem  daya,  giving  ua  on  idea 
what  the  rough  agriculture  of  the  early  tribea  may  have 
been  like  whcm  they  migrated  into  Europe.  It  ia  not  to  be 
auppoaed,  on  Bouking  at  an  Engliah  form  of  the  preaent  day, 
that  ita  improvementa  were  made  all  at  once.    The  modern 
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farming  system  has  a  long  and  changing  histwy  behind  it. 
One  inlereMing  |K>ini  in  its  growth  is  that  m  loiH(pMt  agrs 
much  or  Kurojie  was  tirotight  under  c  ultivaiion  by  vilUtto- 
communities.  A  clan  of  MKlers  wotiUl  |mm«<<m  thcmielvca 
of  a  wide  tract  of  land,  and  near  ihcir  huts  ihcy  would 
lay  out  great  cmtrnon  fields,  which  at  flrst  they  perhaps 
tilled  and  tva\Hni  in  common  as  one  family.  It  became 
usual  to  parcel  out  this  tillage  land  every  few  yuan  into 
family  lots,  but  the  whole  viilage-AcId  was  still  cultivated 
by  the  whole  comrtiunity,  working  together  in  the  time 
and  way  settled  by  the  village  elders.  This  early  com- 
munistic system  of  husbandry  may  still  be  seen  not  much 
changed  in  the  villages  of  such  countries  «s  Russia.  Even 
in  England  its  traces  have  outlasted  the  feudal  system, 
and  remain  in  the  present  days  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In 
several  English  counties  there  may  still  be  noticed  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  common-Aelds,  divided  lengthwise 
Into  three  strips,  which  again  were  divided  crosswise  into 
lots,  held  by  the  villagers ;  the  three  divisions  were  man- 
aged on  the  old  three-field  system,  one  lying  fallow  whi'? 
the  other  two  bore  two  kinds  of  crops. 

Neat,  aa  to  the  hiitQiyjof  domesticating  animals  for  foc4 
The  Uming  of  sociable  creatures  like  porrou  and  monkeya 
is  done  by  low  forest  tribes,  who  delight  in  such  pets ;  and 
very  rude  tribes  keep  dogs  for  guard  and  hunting.  But  it 
marks  a  more  artificial  way  of  life  when  men  come  to  keep 
and  breed  animals  for  food.  The  ffuflyr  upiranls  bom  the 
life  of  tl^e  h'mter  to  that  of  the  herdsman  is  well  seen 
in  the  far  north,  the  home  of  the  reindeer.  Among  the 
Esquimaux  the  reindeer  was  only  hunted.  But  Siberian 
*'!^«  P.5:Lo»>iy  hunt  them  wild,  but  tame  them.  Thus  the 
Tungua  live  by  these  herds,  which  provide  them  not  only 
with  milk  and  meat,  but  with  skins  for  clothing  and  tsntM, 
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sinews  for  cord,  bone  and  horn  for  implements,  while  as 
they  move  from  place  to  place  the  deer  even  .serve  as  beasts 
of  draught  and  burden.  Here  is  seen  a  specimen  of  pastoral 
life  of-  a  simple  rude  kind,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  on  de- 
scribing At  length  the  well-known  life  of  higher  nomade 
tribes,  who  shift  their  tents  from  place  to  place  on  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  seeking 
pasture  for  their  oxen  and  sheep,  their  camels  and  horses. 
There  is  a  «tl0jj^i8tLnaipn_betwe«n  the  life  of  the  wander- 
ing hunter.  .andJhfi.jraLndenng  herdsman.  Both  move  from 
place  to  place,  but  their  circumVtanceTiu-e  widely  different. 
The  hunter  leads  a  life  of  few  appliances  or  comforts,  and 
exposed  at  times  to  starvation ;  his  place  in  civilization  is 
below  that  of  the  settled  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  to  the 
pastoral  nomade,  the  hunting  which  is  the  subsistence  of  the 
ruder  wanderer,  has  come  to  be  only  an  extra  means  of  life. 
His  flocks  and  herds  provide  him  for  the  morrow,  he  has 
valiuble  cattle  to  exchange  with  the  dwellers  in  towns  for 
their  weapons  and  stuffs,  there  are  smiths  in  his  caravan, 
and  the  wool  is  spun  and  woven  by  the  women.  What  best 
marks  the  place  in  civilization  which  the  higher  pastoral  life 
attains  to,  is  that  the  patriarchal  herdsman  may  belong  to 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world;  thus  the  Kalmyks 
of  the  steppes  are  Buddhists,  the  Arabs  are  Moslems.  A  yet 
higher  stage  of  prosperity  and  comfort  is  reached  where  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  life  combine,  as  they  already  did 
among  our  forefathers  in  the  village  communities  of  old 
Europe  just  described.  Here,  while  the  fields  were  culti- 
vated-near  the  village,  the  cattle  pastured  in  summer  on 
the  bills  and  in  the  woodlands  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity, where  also  the  hunter  went  for  game,  while  nearer 
home  there  were  common  meadows  for  pasture  and  to 
provide  the  bay  for  the  winter  weather,  when  the  cattle  were 
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brought  under  shelter  in  the  stalls.  In  countries  so  thickly 
populated  as  ours  is  now,  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
nomade  life  disappear  when  the  herds  are  no  longer  driven 
off  to  the  hills  in  summer. 

After  the  quest  of  food,  man's  next  great  need  is  to  defend 
himself.  The  savage  has  to  drive  off  the  wild  beasts  which 
attack  him,  and  in  turn  he  hunts  and  destroys  them.  But 
his  most  dangerous  foes  are  those  of  his  own  species,  and 
thus  in  the  lowest  known  levels  of  civilization  war  has  al- 
ready begun,  and  is  carried  on  against  man  wi;h  the  same 
club,  spear,  and  bow  used  against  wild  beasts.  General 
Pitt-Rivers  has  shown  how  closely  man  follows  in  war  the 
devices  he  learnt  from  the  lower  animals ;  how  his  weapons 
imitate  their  horns,  claws,  teeth,  and  stings,  even  to  their 
venom ;  how  man  protects  himself  with  armour  imitated 
from  animals'  hides  and  scales  ;  and  how  his  warlike  strata' 
gems  are  copied  from  those  of  the  birds  and  beasts,  such 
as  setting  ambushes  and  sentinels,  attacking  in  bodies  under 
a  leader,  and  rushing  on  with  war-cries  to  the  fight. 

We  have  already  in  the  last  chapter  examined  the  principal 
offensive  weapons.  The  daubing  on  of  venom  to  make 
them  more  deadly  is  found  among  low  tribes  far  over  the 
world.  Thus  the  Bushman  mixes  serpent's  poison  with  thie 
euphorbia  juice,  and  the  South  American  native  poison- 
maker,  prepared  by  a  long  fast  for  the  mysterious  act,  con- 
cocts the  paralysing  urari  or  curare  in  the  secret  depths 
of  the  forest,  where  no  woman's  eye  may  fall  on  the  fearful 
process.  Poisoned  arrows  were  known  to  the  ancient  world, 
as  witness  the  lines  which  tell  'of  Odysseus  going  to  Ephyra 
for  the  man-slaying  drug  to  smear  his  bronze-tipped  arrows ; 
but  Ilos  would  not  give  it,  for  he  fearM  the  ever-living  gods. 
Thus  it  Stems  that  in  early  ages  the  moral  sense  of  the 
higner  nations  liad  alrea^  condemned  the  poisoned  weapons 
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of  the  savage,  with  something  of  the  horror  Europeans  now 
feel  in  examining  the  Italian  bravo'a  daggers  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  their  poison-grooves  imitated  from  the  serpent's 
tooth. 

How  the  fn^rrior'i  armour  comes  from  the  natural  armour 
,of  aoiinals  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  beast's  own  hide 
may  be  used,  as  where  one  sees  in  museums  the  armour  of 
bear-skins  from  Borneo,  or  breast-plates  of  crocodile's  skin 
from  Egypt  The  name  of  the  cuirass  shows  that  it  was  at 
first  of  leather,  like  the  buff  jerkin.  The  Bugis  of  Sumatra 
would  make  a  breastplate  by  sewing  upon  bark  the  cast- 
off  scales  of  the  ant-eater,  overlapping  as  the  animal  wore 
them ;  and  so  the  natural'  armour  of  animals  was  imitated 
by  the  Sarmatians,  with  their  slices  of  horses's  hoofs 
sewed  together  in  overlapping  scales  lik''  .:  fir  cone.  Such 
devices,  when  metal  came  in,  would 
armour  of  the  Greeks,  imitated  from  fir  . 
scales,  while  their  chain-mail  is  a  sort 
made  in  metal.  The  armour  of  the  middle  ages  con- 
tinued the  ancient  kinds,  now  protecting  the  whole  body 
with  a  suit  from  head  to  foot  {cap-h-ple)  of  iron  scales,  or 
mail  (that  is,  meshes)  or  of  jointed  plates  of  iron  copied 
from  the  crab  and  lobster,  such  as  the  later  suits  of  armour 
which  decorate  our  manorial  halls.  With  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  armour  began  to  be  c«st  aside, .  and  except 
the  helmet,  what  remains  of  it  in  military  equipment  is 
more  for  show  than  use.  The  shield  also,  once  so  im> 
portant  a  part  of  the  soldier's  panoply,  has  been  discarded 
since  the  days  of  musketry.  Our  modem  notion  of  a  shield 
is  that  of  a  large  screen  behind  which  the  warrior  can  shelter 
himself,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
intention.  The  primitive  shield  was  probably  the  parrying- 
shield,  used  like  the  narrow  Australian  parrying-stick,  which 
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is  only  four  inches  across  in  th6  middle  where  it  is  grasped, 
but  with  which  the  natives  ward  off  darts  with  wonderful 
dexterity.  The  snuU  round  Highland  target,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  shield  which  remained  latest  in  civilized  Europe, 
is  made  to  be  thus  dexterously  handled  as  a  weapon  of 
defence,  to  ward  off  javelins,  or  parry  the  thrust  of  spear 
or  sword.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  parrying-shields  belong 
to  the  early  kind  of  warfare  where  the  battle  was  a  skirmish, 
and  every  warrior  took  care  of  himself.  But  when  fighting 
in  close  ranks  began,  then  the  great  screen-shields  would 
come  in,  serving  as  a  wall  behind  which  the  old  Egyptian 
soldiers  could  ensconce  themselves,  or  the  Greek  or  Roman 
storming-party  creep  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  spite  of 
|tones  and  darts  hurled  down  on  them. 
.  The  savage  or  barbarian  is  apt  to  fall  on  his  enemy  un- 
awares, seeking  to  kill  him  like  a  wild  beast,  especially 
where  there  is  bitter  personal  hatred  or  blood-vengeance. 
But  even  among  low  tribes  we  find  a  strong  distinction  drawn 
between  such  manslaughter  and  regular  war,  ^yhich  is  waged 
not  so  much  for  mutual  destruction  as  for  a  victory  to  settle 
a  quairel  between  two  parties.  Fpr  instance,  the  natives  of 
Australia  have  come  far  beyond  mere  inurder  when  one 
tribe  sends  another  a  bunch  of  emu-feathirs  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  spear,  as  a  challenge  to  fight  next  day.  Then  the  two 
sides  meet  in  battle  array,  their  naked  bodies  terrific  with 
painted  patterns,  brandishing  their  spears  and  clubs,  and 
clamouring  with  taunts  and  yells.  Each  warrior  is  paired 
with  an  opponent,  so  that  the  fight  is  really  a  set  of  duels* 
where  spear  after  spear  is  hurled  and  dodged  or  parried 
with  wonderfiil  dexterity,  till  at  last  perhaps  a  man  is  killed, 
which  generally  brings  the  fray  to  an  end..  Among  the  rude 
Botocudos  of  Brazil,  a  quarrel  arising  from  one  tribe  hunting 
bogs  on  another's  ground  might  be  settled  by  a  solemn 
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ciulgeUing-match,  where  pain  of  warriors  belaboured  one 
another  with  heavy  itakei,  while  the  women  fought  by 
Kratching  faces  and  tearing  hair,  till  one  side  gave  in.  But 
if  in  such  an  encounter  the  beaten  party  take  to  their  bows 
and  arrows,  the  scene  may  change  into  a  n.-al  battle.  When 
it  comes  to  regular  war,  the  Ik>tocudos  will  draw  up  their 
men  fronting  the  enemy,  {rauring  in  arrows,  and  then  rush- 
ing together  with  war-whoops  to  fight  it  out  tooth  and  nail, 
killing  man,  woman,  and  child.  They  make  expeditions  to 
plunder  the  villages  of  their  settled  neighbours,  and  when 
cncn)ics  are  near  in  the  forest  they  will  stick  splinters  in  the 
ground  as  caltro|)s  to  lame  them,  and  shoot  from  ambush 
beliind  fallen  trunks  or  shelters  of  boughs.  The  sbin  in 
battle  they  will  carry  off  to  cook  and  devour  at  the  feast, 
where  with  wild  drunken  dancing  their  warlike  zeal  is  in- 
flamed to  frcnzijd  rage.  Thus  to  excite  courage  is  the 
purjjose  of  the  frantic  war-songs  and  war-dances,  which  are 
common  to  mankind,  among  savages  and  even  far  more 
cultured  nations.  Low  tribes  also  keep  up  the  fierce  hatred 
and  pride  of  battle  by  trophies  of  the  enemy — his  head  dried 
and  hung  as  an  ornament  of  4he  hut,  or  his  skull  fashioned 
into  a  drinking-cup.  The  wars  of  the  North  American 
Indians  have  picturesque  incidents  often  described  in  our 
books,  the  braves  smoking  in  solemn  council  of  war,  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a 
rattlesnake's  skin,  or  the  blood-red  war-hatchet  struck  into 
the  war-post,  the  recruiting-feast  where  the  dog  was  eaten  as 
emblem  of  fidelity,  the  war-party  creeping  through  the  woods 
in  single  line  (which  we  thence  call "  Indian  file  ")  the  steaUhy 
attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  or  village,  the  wild  scalp-dance 
of  the  returning  victors,  the  torturing  of  the  captives  at  the 
stake,  where  the  very  children  were  set  to  shoot  anows  at 
the  helpless  fee,  who  bore  his  torments  without  a  groan, 
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boasting  of  his  own  fierce  deeds  and  taunting  his  conquerors 
in  his  death-agony.  Indian  war  was  "  to  creep  like  a  fox, 
attack  like  a  panther,  and  fly  like  a  bird."  Yet  at  times  the 
warriors  of  two  tribes  would  meet  in  fair  battle,  standing 
to  watch  duels  between  pairs  of  cliampions,  or  all  rushing 
together  in  a  general  ni£l^e. 

In  the  warfare  of  rude  races,  it  is  to  be  noticed  how 
fighting  for  quarrel  or  vengeance  begins  to  pass  into  fighting 
for  gain.  Among  some  trilies  the  captives,  instead  of  being 
slain,  are  brought  back  for  slaves,  and  esjiecially  set  to  till 
the  ground.  By  this  agriculture  is  much  increased,  and  also 
a  new  division  of  society  takes  place,  tc  be  seen  still  arising 
among  such  warlike  tribes  as  the  Caribn,  where  the  captives 
with  their  children  come  to  form  a  hereditary  lower  class. 
Thus  we  see  how  in  old  times  the  original  equality  of  men 
broke  up,  a  fiation  dividing  into  an  aristocracy  of  warlike 
freemen,  and  an  inferior  labouring  caste.  Also  forays  are 
made  for  the  warriors  to  bring  home  wives,  who  are  the 
slaves  and  property  of  their  captors.  With  this  wife-capture 
is  connected  the  law  widely  prevailing  among  the  ruder 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  lasting  on  even  among  the  more 
civilized,  thut  a  man  may  not  take  a  wife  from  his  own  clan 
or  tribe,  but  from  some  other.  As  property  increases,  there 
appears  with  it  warfare  carried  on  as  a  business,  by  tribes 
living  more  or  less  by  plunder,  glorying  in  their  murderous 
profession,  and  despising  the  mean-spirited  farming  villagers 
whose  labour  provides  them  .with  corn  and  cattle.  A  per- 
fect example  of  such  a  robber-tribe  were  the  Mbayas  of 
South  America,  whose  simple  religion  it  was  that  their  deity, 
the  Gr  it  Eagle,  had  bidden  them  live  by  making  war  on 
all  other  tribes,  slaying  the  men,  taking  the  women  for  wives, 
and  carrying  off  the  goods. 

War  among  civilized  nations  differs  from  that  of  savage 
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tribes  in  being  carried  on  with  better  weapons  and  appliances, 
and  by  warriors  being  trained  to  fight  in  regular  order.  The 
superiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  straggling  savage  war-party 
may  be  well  seen  by  looking  at  the  pictures  in  Wilkinson's 
Antient  Egyptians,  of  troops  marching  in  rank  and  step  to 
sound  of  trumpet,  especially  noticing  the  solid  phalanx  of 
heavy  infantry  with  spear  and  shield.  The  strength  of 
such  Egyptian  solid  squares  of  10,000  men  is  described  in 
the  Cyropaedia  (probably  with  truth  as  to  military  tactics  if 
not  to  actual  history),  how  they  could  not  be  broken  even 
by  the  victorious  Persians,  but  amid  the  tout  of  man  and 
horse  the  survivors  still  held  out,  sitting  under  their  shields, 
till  Cyrus  grantcil  ihem  honourable  surrender.  An  Egyptian 
army  had  its  various  corps  divided  into  companies, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  regular  grades.  In  battle 
the  heavy  in^  novable  phalanx  held  the  centre,  the  archers 
and  light  infantry  in  the  wings  acted  in  line  or  open  order, 
there  were  bodies  of  slingers,  and  the  noble  warriors  drove 
their  chariots  into  the  thick  of  the  opposing  host.  This 
military  efficiency  was  attained  by  having  a  standing  army 
formed  by  a  regular  military  flass,  trained  from  youth  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  maintained  by  eight  acres  of  land  assigned 
to  every  soldier.  From  an  early  time  also  we  find  the 
Egyptians  employing  foreign  mercenary  troops,  whose 
peculiar  costumes  and  faces  are  conspicuous  in  the  battle- 
pictures.  Thus  also  the  Assyrian  war-scenes  show  that  their 
military  system  was  on  a  level  with  that  of  Egypt.  The  rise 
of  the  science  of  war  to  a  higher  stage  belongs  to  Greece, 
and  the  whole  history  of  its  growth  is  told  in  Greek  litera- 
ture. Beginning  with  the  Iliad,  the'  descriptions  there  show 
war  and  armies  in  a  state  more  barbaric  than  in  Egypt,  with 
little  disciphne  and  less  generalship,  and  encounters  of  Greek 
and  Trojan  champions  with  the  armies  looking  on  as  savagei 
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would  do.  But  when  we  ''ome  to  later  ages  of  Greek 
history,  it  is  seen  that  they  had  by  that  time  not  only  learnt 
what  the  older  civilization  had  to  teach,  but  had  brought 
their  own  g.-nius  to  develop  it  further.  Their  corps  of  all 
arms,  archers,  charioteers,  cavalry,  and  the  phalanx  of  s])ear- 
men,  were  disciplined  and  ranged  in  order  of  batllc  much 
after  the  ancierit  Egyptian  and  .Assyrian  manner.  Hut  where- 
as in  old  times  a  battle  hud  been  a  trial  of  mere  strength 
between  two  armiei  drawn  up  facing  one  another,  the 
military  historian  Xenophon  describes  the  change  made  in 
the  art  of  war  by  the  Theban  leader,  Epaminondas,  when  at 
Leuktra,  with  forces  fewer  than  the  Spartans,  he  charged 
with  his  men  in  column  fifty  deep  against  their  twelve  deep 
right  wing,  and  by  breaking  them  threw  the  whole  line  into 
disorder,  and  won  the  battle.  At  Mantineia,  carrying  out 
this  plan  yet  more  skilfully,  he  arranged  his  troops  in  a 
wedge-shaped  body  with  the  weaker  divisions  slanting  off 
behind  so  as  to  come  up  when  the  enemy's  front  was 
already  broken.  In  such  ways  was  developed  the  science 
of  military  tactics,  which  made  skilful  manoeuvring  as  im- 
portant as  actual  fighting.  The  Romans,  a  nation  drilled 
to  battle  and  conquest,  came  at  last  to  rule  the  world  by 
the  inert  (nrrz  r^f  military  discipline.  In  the  middle  ages 
tl)e  introduction  cf  gunpowder  increased  the  killing-power 
(iF  troops  whose  art'llery  from  bows  and  anows  became 
muskets  and  heavy  c.\nnon.  The  reader's  attention  has 
been  already  drawn  to  ♦he  r.:!!itr.-y  ":;.„ca  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  If  now,  fresh  from  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
modern  army  ir  sham  fight,  he  will  look  at  these  pictures 
to  see  war  as  it  was  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  he 
will  observe  how  substantially  the  new  system  is  founded 
on  the  old,  with  developments  due  to  two  new  ideas, 
namely,  tactics  and  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
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Somewhat  the  name  leMon  mtjr  be  Icamt  by  comparing 
the  older  ^.mI  ruiler  kindi  of  fortification  anrt  siege  with 
those  of  modem  times.  Tribes  at  the  level  of  the  Kam- 
chatkans  and  the  North  American  Indians  knew  how  to 
fortify  their  villages  with  embankments  and  palisades.  In 
ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  neighbouring  countries, 
strong  and  high  fortress-walls  and  towers  were  defended  by 
archers  and  slingers,  and  attacked  by  storming  parties  with 
scaling-ladders.  Old  sieges  were  unscientific,  as  is  so 
curiously  seen  in  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  Greeks 
encamp  over  against  Troy,  but  seem  to  have  no  notion 
uf  regularly  investing  it,  much  less  of  attack  by  sap  and 
trench.  The  Greeks  and  Ronuns  came  on  to  use  higher 
art  in  fortification  and  siege,  and  there  appear  amon  i  them 
machines  of  war  such  as  the  ancient  battering-ram,  heavy 
and  skilfully  engineered,  while  contrivances  of  the  nature 
of  huge  bows  like  the  caupult  led  up  to  the  cannon  of 
later  ages  which  superseded  them. 

Lastly,  looking  at  the  army  system  as  it  is  in  our  modem 
world,  one  favourable  chaqge  is  to  be  noticed.  I'he  employ- 
ment of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  which  almoit  through 
the  whole  stretch  of  historical  record  has  been  a  national 
evil  alike  in  war  and  peace,  is  at  last  dying  out.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  system  of  standing  armies  which  drain  the  life 
and  wealth  of  the  world  on  a  scale  more  enormous  even  than 
in  past  times,  and  stand  as  the  great  obstacle  to  harmony 
between  nations.  The  student  of  politics  can  but  hope 
that  in  time  the  pressure  of  vast  armies  kept  on  a  war- 
footing  may  prove  unbearable  to  the  European  nations  which 
maintain  them,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
standing  army  may  shrink  to  a  nucleus  ready  for  the 
exigencies  of  actual  war  if  it  shall  arise,  while  serving  in 
peace  time  as  a  branch  of  :he  national  police. 
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We  have  next  to  examine  the  dwellings  of  mankind. 
Thinking  of  the  nests  of  birds,  the  dams  of  beavers,  the 
tree-platforms  of  apes,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
man  at  any  time  was  unable  to  build  himself  a  shelter. 
That  he  does  not  always  do  so  is  mostly  because  while  on 
the  move  from  place  to  place  he  may  be  content  to  sleep  in 
the  open,  or  take  to  the  natural  shelter  of  a  tree  or  rock. 
Thus  in  the  Andaman  Islands  the  roving  savages  have  been 
noticed  to  resort  to  the  sea-shore,  where,  under  some  over- 
hanging cliff  that  kept  off  the  wind,  they  would  scoop 
themselves  out  each  a  hole  in  the  sand  to  lie  in.  Rock- 
shelters  under  the  cliffs  were  in  Europe  the  resort  of  the 
ancient  savages,  as  is  proved  by  the  bones  and  flint  flakes 
and  other  remaina  that  are  found  lying  there  in  the  ground. 
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Cftvea  ar«  ready-made  liuiitct  for  htant  or  man.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  ji)  how  in  inch  countries  at  Kng- 
land  and  France,  ritvcrnn  were  the  aIkmIm  of  the  old  tribes 
of  the  reindeer  and  tnununoih  period,  and  the  HuHhmen  of 
South  Africa  are  u  mo«lern  example  of  rude  tribes  thus  given 
to  dwelling  in  caves  in  the  rocks.  Hut  caverns  are  so  con- 
venient, that  thry  are  now  and  then  still  used  in  the  civilixed 
world,  and  most  of  us  hav«  seen  some  rave  in  a  chfl*  forming 
the  back  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  or  at  least  a  storehouse. 
It  is  not  so  much  with  these  natural  dwellings  that  we  are 
here  concerned  as  with  artificial  structures,  however  rude, 
■et  up  by  man  for  his  shelter. 

In  the  depths  of  HraMlian  forests,  travellers  have  come 
upon  the  dwellings  of  the  naked  Furis,  which  are  not  even 
huts,  only  sloping  screens  made  by  setting  up  a  row  of  huge 
palm-leaves  some  eight  feet  long,  leaning  against  a  cross- 
pole.  Being  put  up  to  windward,  this  shelters  the  lazy 
Indian  us  he  lolls  in  his  hammock  slung  between  two  trees, 
and  widi  the  dense  foliage  overhead  life  is  not  comfortless  on 
fine  days,  though  in  bad  weather  the  family  and  dogs  have 
to  crouch  defenceless  round  the  wood  fire  on  the  grou  '.d. 
Even  in  these  tropical  forests,  what  is  generally  met  with  is 
a  real  hut,  though  it  may  be  such  a  rude  one  as  the  Boto- 
cudos  make  with  thesi  same  great  palm-leaves,  sticking  a 
number  of  them  with  their  stalks  in  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
and  bringing  their  points  together,  so  as  to  form  a  roof 
overhead.  The  Patachos  go  to  work  more  artiruially,  bend- 
ing together  young^  growing  trees  and  poles  stuck  in  the 
grount^'so'that  by  binding;  their  tops  together  thty  form  a 
framework  which  is  then  thatched  over  with  lurge  leaves. 
Nfuc)i  the  same  lesson  in  primitive  architecture  may  be 
Laint  from  the  natives  of  Australia,  among  whom  a  party 
camping  out  will  be  content  to  Mt  up  a  line  of  leafy  bought 
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in  the  ground  to  form  a  screen  or  brcakwind  fur  iho  night ; 
but  when  they  take  the  pain*  to  interlace  Muih  Intugha  ovcr< 
head,  the  acrccn  become*  a  hiir.  and  where  they  ntny  for  a 
while  they  will  make  a  regular  framework  uf  brunthca. 
covering  them  in  with  aheela  of  bark,  or  leaver  and  grass, 
and  even  laying  oti  sodN  or  daubing  the  outMtIc  with  clay. 
The  invention  of  the  simple  round  hut  is  thus  easily  under- 
atood.  It  is  plain,  too,  how  a  conical  hut,  when  roving 
tribca  like  the  American  Indiana  carry  from  place  to  place 
ita  potts  and  skins  or  shecta  of  bark,  becumea  in  fact  a 
portable  lent,  and  this  shows  how  tents  came  to  be  invented. 
'I'he  more  cultured  herdsmen  of  the  Fast  carry  for  their 
tent-coverings  sheets  of  felted  hair  or  wool,  and  we  ouraelvca 
uae  for  temporary  shelter  tenia  of  canvas.  "^Indeetl  one  haa 
only  to  look  at  the  common  bull-tent  of  the  soldier  to  aee 
that  it  is  a  transfortnffl  faV^K"  **"'  Now  the  circular  hut, 
whether  beehive  or  conical,  ia  low  to  crejp  into  and  amall 
to  lie  or  crouch  in.  More  room  ia  often  got  by  digging  the 
earth  out  aome  feet  deep  within,  but  a  greater  improvement  in 
conatruclion  ia  to  raise  the  hut  itaelf  on  poats  or  a  wall,  ao 
that  what  was  at  first  the  whole  house  now  brcomea  the 
roof.  Thua  ia  built  the  round  hut  with  its  aide-poata  filled 
in  with  wattle  and  mud,  or  ita  aolid  earthen  wall  carrying 
the  thatched  roof  which  may  reach  beyond  in  ahody  ea"ea. 
Such  were  in  ancient  timea  common  peoaants'  dwellinga  in 
Europe,  aa  they  atill  are  in  other  ({uartera  of  the  world,  and 
indeed  we  perhapa  keep  up  a  memory  of  them  in  the  round 
thatched  aummer-houaea  in  our  gardena,  which  are  curioualy 
like  the  real  huta  of  barbariana.  Next,  aa  African  travellera 
remark,  one  great  aign  of  higher  civilization  ia  when  people 
begin  to  build  thetrlibusea  aquare-cornered  instead  of  round. 
The  circular  hut  to  beeaalTylTunt  rhuat  be  amall,  and  room 
it  beat  gained  by  building  the  houae  oblong,  with  a  ridge 
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|N)lc  along  ihc  roof  where  th«  Blnping  pnin  from  lh«  tidei 
nic«l.  It)  iMinii  il>l«  to  Iniild  Ui  nnx  rci|uirf<l  length,  it 
becariM  p<M»iblc  for  ntany  familius,  ofirit  twenty,  to  live 
together  in  villuKC  hou«r*  ••  rude  |»co|>lri  oflrn  iln.  In 
UtrlNiric  tuiintric*  >|>ui iou4  houtct  Are  Ituili  with  the  roof* 
curried  on  lulty  |K»«t«  with  « ruu  limlicrt,  ur  on  »olui  wall* 
of  earth  or  ilonee  ;  in  fact  they  arc  cunvtrucied  on  mucit  the 
■ante  princiitirt  a»  our  modern  hoiiM*i,  thuu  {h  more  rudrly. 

It  due*  not  tevni  dittWult  to  make  out  how  ilnnc  and 
brick  architecture  came  into  uic.  Where  wikkI  ia  nearer, 
men  readily  take  to  building  walli  of  atonet,  turf,  or  earth. 
Thut  the  Auttraliani  arc  known  to  Imild  ■heller*  by  heaping 
u|>  looM  atonci  as  a  wmII,  and  rooAng  with  »ticki  laid  acroia. 
Rough  atonea,  though  they  make  good  embankmenti  and 
low  walla,  would  be  too  unatrady  for  high  walla,  except 
alaty  ant*,  atralificd  alaba  which  form  natural  building-atonea. 
With  mere  atonea  out  of  the  ground  dwellinga  would 
hardly  be  built  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  curioua  beehive- 
houaea  of  the  Ilebridea,  whoae  amall  rudely  vaulted  cham- 
b.'r*  are  formed  by  the  piled  atonea  overlapping  inwarda 
till  they  almoat  meet  above,  and  covered  in  with  growing 
turf,  so  that  thry  look  like  granay  hillocka  with  paaaagea  for 
the  dwellera  to  creep  in.  'I'hia  primitive  building  ia  very 
ancient,  and  though  auch  houaea  are  no  longer  made,  the 
old  onea  atill  aerve  as  shenlinga  in  aummer.  The  ancient 
Scotch  undetipround  dwellinga  or  "weema,"  (/./.  cavea)  hav« 
chambcra  of  rough  Htonc^,  and  remind  antiquariea  of  Tacitua' 
account  of  the  cavis  dug  by  the  ancient  Gcrmana  and 
heaped  over  with  dirt,  where  they  atored  their  grain  and 
took  refuge  themaelves  from  the  cold,  and  in  time  of  war 
from  the  enemy.  When  the  craA  of  the  maaon  ia  brought 
in,  building*  of  a  higher  order  begin.  The  atones  may 
at  firat  be  merely    trimmed   to  fit  one  another  like  the 
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pitcca  «>f  a  mocilc,  m  (n  the  M>-rall««l  ryrln|H>(tn  alone- 
work  of  old  Kiruwiin  aiul  Konurt  wnlU.  Kul  the  world 
WKm  Ailopi«  a  higher  way,  ttoi  arranging  the  plan  to  auil 
the  alone*,  but  ihapiiig  tho  alone*  lo  lU  the  wnrk, 
ea|iri'ially  u>iing  rniaitgular  Uocka  of  alone  to  lay  ilown 
in  regular  toumea  of  tnaiionry.  In  ancient  KgypI,  ihe 
maaona  hrwrtl  and  amcK>ihed  even  granite  and  ixtrphyry  lo 
a  finiah  which  ia  envu'd  by  ihi!  an  hilccU  of  otir  own  day, 
and  the  pyramicia  of  (iiich  are  aa  wonderful  for  the  fine 
masonry  of  their  tlo|H'a,  thamlwra,  and  pa»»4grs,  aa  for 
their  prcHligionit  aixe.  Our  motlern  luttion  of  a  alone  build 
ing  ia  thai  the  block*  of  alone  arc  lo  be  fixed  together  with 
a  layer  of  mortar  to  bind  them,  but  in  ihe  old  ami  twauiilul 
archilet  lure  of  KgypI  and  (ircct  e  the  fat  cd  atone  blucka  lie 
on  one  another,  having  no  cement  to  hold  them,  and  nce«ling 
none.  Ciampa  of  metal  were  uaed  when  re(|uirrd  lo  hold 
Ihe  atonea  together.  Cement  or  mortar  (ao  called  from  the 
mortar  or  trough  in  whirh  it  waa  mixecl)  was  aUo  well  known 
in  the  anri  nt  world.  The  Roman  buildera  not  only  uaed 
the  common  limeand  aand  mortar,  which  hardena  byabaorb- 
ing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  but  ihcy  aUo  knew  how  by 
adding  volcanic  aah  or  |>ox2olana  lo  make  a  wxtcrreaiatir.g 
cement,  whence  the  name  of  "  Roman  cement  "  given  to  a 
comfK>aition  uaed  by  our  maaona.  .Vtcntion  haa  been  already 
made  of  the  pranice  of  coating  the  tidea  of  the  aavage 
liough-hut  with  clay.  The  ancient  people  who  built  their 
aetllementa  on  pilea  out  in  the  Swiaa  lakca  ii^cd  to  do  thia, 
ai  it  proved  by  bita  of  the  clay  coating  which  were  acci* 
dentally  baked  when  the  hula  were  burnt  down,  and  fell 
into  the  water,  where  they  may  still  be  foun<l,  showing  the 
impretaior.a  of  the  long-periahed  reed  cabina  on  which  the 
moist  clay  wat  plastered.  We  still  have  something  of  the 
kind  in  what  cottage-builder^  call  *'  wattle  and  daub."    One 
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also  sees  now  and  then  in  an  English  country  lane  a  cottage 
or  cowhouse  which  is  a  relic  of  another  sort  of  primitive 
architecture,  its  walls  being  simply  built  of  "  cob  ",  that  is, 
clay  mixed  with  straw.  Such  hut-walls  of  clay  oi  mud  are 
very  usual  in  dry  climates  such  as  Egypt,  where  they  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  timber.  This  being  so,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  sun-dried  bricks  came  into 
use,  these  being  simply  convenient  blocks  of  tlic  same  mud 
or  loam  mixed  with  straw  which  was  used  to  build  the 
cottage  walls.  These  sun-dried  bricks  were  used  in  the 
East  from  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
still  standing  are  built  of  them,  and  the  pictures  show  how 
the  clay  was  tempered  and  the  large  bricks  formed  in  wooden 
moulds  much  as  in  modern  brickfields.  With  these  the 
architects  of  Nineveh  built  the  palace  walls  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  thick,  which  were  panelled  with  the  slabs  of  sculptured 
alabaster.  For  such  sun-dried  bricks,  clay  and  water  form 
a  sufficient  cement.  Building  with  mud-bricks,  which  indeed 
suits  the  climate  well,  goes  on  in  these  countries  as  of  old. 
They  were  used  also  in  America,  and  to  this  <Iay  the  traveller 
in  such  districts  as  Mexico  wilt  often  find  himself  lodged  in 
a  hsuse  built  of  them.  The  sun-dried  brick  is  there  called 
adobe,  a  word  which  is  actually  their  ancient  Egyptian  name 
fob,  which  when  adopted  into  Arabic  became  with  the 
article,  ai-tob,An6.  thence  was  adopted  into  Spanish  as  adobt. 
leaked  bricks  seem  to  have  been  a  later  invention,  easy 
enough  to  nations  who  baked  earthen  pots,  but  only  wanted 
in  more  rainy  climates.  Thus  the  Romans,  whom  mere 
mud -bricks  would  not  have  suited,  carried  to  great  perfection 
the  making  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  tiles. 

For  ordinary  house-building,  we  now  have  recourse  to  the 
mason  or -bricklayer  to  build  the  walls,  and  tiles  or  slates 
are  an  improvement  on  the  old  thatch.      But  we  so  fat 
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keep  to  the  old  wooden  architecture,  that  the  floors 
and  the  timbering  of  the  roof  are  still  wood-work.  For 
tombs  and  temples,  however,  built  to  last  fur  ages,  means 
were  early  wanted  of  roofing  over  spaces  with  the  bricks 
or  stones  themselves  without  trusting  to  wooden  beams. 
There  are  two  modes  of  doing  this,  the  false  arch  and 
the  real  arch,  which  are  both  ancient.  The  false  arch  is 
an  arrangement  which  would  occur  to  any  builder,  in  fact  it 
is  what  children  make  in  building  with  wooden  bricks, 
when  they  set  them  overlapping  more  and  more  till  the 
top  ones  come  near  enough  for  one  brick  to  cover  the 
gap.  Passages  and  chambers  roofed  in  like  this  with 
projecting  blocks  of  stone  may  be  seen  in  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  in  ancient  tombs  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the 
ruined  palaces  of  Central  America ;  and  thus  are  built  the 
domes  of  the  Jain  temples  in  India.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  architects  were  ignorant  of  the  real  arch ;  they 
may  have  objected  to  it  from  its  tendency  to  thrust  the 
walls  out.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how  and  when  the 
arch  was  invented,  but  the  idea  might  present  itself  even 
in  roofing  over  doorways  with  rough  stones.  In  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  real  arches  are  to  be  seen,  con- 
structed in  mud-bricks,  or  later  in  stone,  by  architects  who 
quite  understood  the  principle.  Yet  though  the  arcD 
was  known  in  what  we  call  ancient  times,  it  was  not  at  once 
accepted  by  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek 
architects  of  the  classic  period  never  took  to  it.  It  was  left 
to  the  Romans,  who  applied  it  with  admirable  skill,  and 
from  whose  vaulted  roofs,  bridges,  and  domes,  those  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  world  are  derived. 

In  thus  looking  over  the  architecture  of  the  world,  we 
see  that  its  origins  lie  too  far' back  for  history  to  record  its 
beginning  and  earliest  progress.     Still  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that,  in  architecture  as  in  other  arts,  man  began  with 
the  simple  and  easy  before  he  came  on  to  the  complex  and 
difficult.  There  are  many  signs  of  stone  architecture  having 
grown  out  of  an  earlier  wooden  architecture.  Thus  on 
looking  at  the  Lykian  tombs  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
British  Museum,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  they  are  of 
hewn  stone,  their  forms  are  copied  from  wooden  beams 
and  joists,  so  that  the  mason  shows  by  his  very  patterns 
that  he  has  taken  the  place  of  an  earlier  carpenter.  Even 
in  the  early  stone-work  of  Egypt,  traces  of  wooden  forms 
are  to  be  seen.  In  India  there  are  stone  buildings  whose 
columns  and  architraves  are  not  less  plainly  copied  from 
wooden  posts,  and  horizontal  beams  resting  on  them.  It 
is  possible  that  when  men  first  took  to  setting  up  stone 
columns  and  supporting  stone  blocks  upon  them,  this  idea 
may  have  cothe  into  their  minds  from  the  wooden  posts 
and  beams  they  had  been  used  to.  But  when  it  is  said,  as 
it  often  has  been,  that  the  porticos  of  Greek  temples  are 
copies  in  stone  of  older  wooden  structures,  practical  archi- 
tects object  that  the  Parthenon  is  not  really  like  carpenter's 
work.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  the  Greeks  did  not  invent 
their  own  column-architecture,  but  taking  the  idea  of  it 
from  what  they  saw  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  carried 
it  out  according  to  their  own  genius. 

After  dwellings,  we  come  to  examine  clothing.  It  has 
first  to  be  noticed  that  some  low  tribes,  especially  in  the 
tropical  forests  of  South  America,  have  been  found  by 
travellers  living  quite  naked.  But  even  among  the  rudest 
of  our  race,  and  in  hot  districts  where  clothing  is  of  least 
practical  use,  something  is  generally  worn,  either  from  ideas 
of  decency  or  for  ornament.  Where  little  or  no  clothing 
is  worn,  it  is  common  to  ^int  the  body.  The  Andaman 
islanders,  who  plaster  themselves  with  a  mixture  of  lard  and 
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colour*  d  ( arth,  have  a  practical  reason  for  so  doing,  this 
coat  of  parnt  protecting  their  skin  from  heat  and  mosquitos ; 
but  they  go  off  into  love  of  display  when  they  proceed  to 
draw  lines  on  the  paint  with  their  fingers,  or  when  a  dandy 
will  colour  one  side  of  his  face  red,  and  the  other  olive- 
green,  and  make  an  ornamental  border-line  where  the  two 
colours  meet  down  his  chest  and  stomach.  Among  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  cave-men  of  Europe  are  hollowed 
stones,  which  were  their  primitive  mortars  for  grinding  the 
ochre  and  other  colours  for  painting  themselves.  Indeed, 
few  habits  mark  the  lower  stages  of  human  life  so  well  as 
the  delight  in  body-patterns  of  bold  spots  and  stripes  in 
striking  colours,  familiar  to  us  in  pictures  of  Australians 
dancing  at  a  corroboree,  or  Americans  working  themselves 
up  to  frenzy  m  the  scalp-dance.  The  primitive  sign  of 
mourning  also  makes  its  appearance  where  savage  mourners 
blacken  (or  whiten)  themselves  over.  In  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion, faded  beauties  may  still  make  a  poor  attempt  to 
revive  youthful  bloom  with  touches  of  red  and  white.  But 
the  ancient  war-paint  is  now  looked  down  on  as  a  sign  of 
titter  barbarism ;  so  much  so  that  the  ancient  Britons,  though 
a  nation  of  considerable  civilization,  have  been  treated  by 
many  historians  ^  mere  savages  because  they  kept  up  this 
rude  practice,  as  Cssar  says,  staining  themselves  Jllue  with 
woad,  and  so  being  of  horrider^spect  in  war.  Among  our- 
selves the  guise  which  was  so  terrific  in  the  Red  Indian 
warrior  has  come  down  to  make  the  circus-clown  a  pattern 
of  folly.  It  is  very  likely  that  his  paint-striped  face  may 
represent  a  fashion  come  down  from  the  ancient  times  when 
paint  was  worn  by  the  barbarians  of  Europe,  much  as  in 
Japan  actors  paint  their  faces  with  bright  streaks  of  red, 
doubtless  keeping  up  what  was  once  an  ordinary  decoration. 
When  the  skin  is  tattooed,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  is  no 
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doubt  beauty,  as  where  the  New  Zcalandcr  had  himself 
covered  with  patterns  of  curved  lines  such  as  he  would 
adorn  his  club  or  his  canoe  with ;  it  was  considered  shame- 
ful for  a  woman  not  to  have  her  mouth  tattooed,  for  people 
would  say  with  disgust  "  the  has  red  lips."  Tattooing 
prevails  as  widely  among  the  lower  races  of  the  world  as 
painting,  and  the  fashionable  designs  range  from  a  few  blue 
lines  on  the  face  or  arms,  up  to  the  flower.-pattems  with 
which  the  skins  of  the  Focmasans  are  covered  like  damask. 
Where  the  art  is  carried  to  perfection  as  in  Polynesia,  the 
skin  is  punctured,  and  the  charcoRl-cplptir  .inltoduced,  by 
tapping  rows  of  little  prickers  But  a  rougher  mode  is 
common,  as  in  Australia  or  Afri«:a,  where  gashes  are  made 
and  wood-ashes  rubbed  in  so  that  the  wound  heals  in  a 
knob  or  a  ridge.  Marks  on  the  skin  often  serve  other 
purposes  than  ornament,  as  in  Africa,  where  a  long  scar 
on  a  man's  thigh  may  mean  that  hu  lias  done  valiantly  in 
battle,  or  the  tribe  or  nation  a  negro  belong9  to  may  be 
indicated  by  his  mark,  for  instaruie,  a  pair  of  long  cuts  down 
both  cheeks,  or  a  row  of  raised  pimples  down  his  forehead 
to  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Higher  up  in  civilization,  tattooing 
still  lasts  on,  as  where  Arab  jwomen  will  slightly  touch  up 
their  faces,  arms,  or  ankles  with  ttic  needle,  ai.d  our  sailors 
amuse  themselves  with  having  an  anchor  or  a  ship  in  full 
sail  done  with  gunpowder  on  their  arms,  but  in  this  last 
case  the  original  purpose  is  lost,  for  the  picture  is  hidden 
under  the  sleeve.  Naturally,  as  clothinfr  comes  more  and 
more  to  cover  the  body,  the  primitive  skii.  decorations  cease, 
for  what  is  the  use  of  adorning  oneself  out  of  sight  ? 

The  head  is  frequently  cropped  pr  shaved  close  as  a  sign 
of  mourning.  Some  tribes  thus  go  held  always,  like  the 
Ai)dftma0  Jslaoders  ;  or  let  the  hair  grow  in  tonsure-fashion, 
in  a  ring  round  the  shaved  crown,  like  the  Coroado  (that  is, 
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"crowned")  Indians  of  Brazil ;  or  wear  a  shaven  head  with 
a  long  scalp-lock  or  pigtail  like  the  North  American  Indians, 
or  the  Manchus  of  Tartary,  from  whom  the  modern  Chinese 


Flo.  M.— NMiva  of  Upcn'  ItUnd  (N«w  Hebrides.) 

have  adopted  this  habit.  A  curious  mode  of  twisting  the 
hair  ^irith  strips  of  bark  into  hundreds  of  long  thin  ringlets 
is  seen  in  the  portraits  of  natives  of  Lepers'  Island,  Fig.  66. 
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Varioua  tribes  grind  their  front  teeth  to  points,  or  cut 
them  away  in  angular  patterns,  so  that  in  Africa  and  else* 
where  a  man's  tribe  is  often  known  by  the  cut  of  his  teeth. 
Long  finger-nails  are  noticed  even  among  ourselves  at  show- 
ing that  the  owner  docs  no  manual  labour,  and  in  China 
and  neighbouring  countries  they  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
monstrous  length  as  a  symbol  of  nobility,  ladies  wearing 
silver  cases  to  protect  them,  or  at  least  as  a  pretence  that 
they  are  there  (see  the  portraits  of  Siamese  actresses  in 
royal  dress,.  Fig.  32).  Or  the  nails  may  be  let  to  grow  as  a 
sign  that  the  wearer  leads  a  religious  life,  and  does  no 
worldly  work,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  hand  of 
•  Chinese  ascetic.  Fig.  67. 

As  any  nation's  idua  of  beauty  is  apt  to  be  according  to 
the  type  of  their  own  race,  they  like  to  see  their  distinctive 
features  exaggerated.  Looking  at  a  Hottentot  face.  Fig.  i  a  r, 
one  understands  why  the  mothers  would  squeeze  the 
babies'  snub  noses  yet  further  in,  while  in  ancient  times  a 
little  Persian  prince  would  have  a  bold  aquiline  nose  shaped 
for  him,  to  come  like  Fig.  11^.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  found  the  custom  of  compressing  infants'  heads  by 
bandages  and  pads  to  make  the  little  plastic  skull  grow  to 
an  approved  sihape.  But  as  to  what  that  shape  ought  to  be, 
tastes  differ  extremely.  In  the  Columbia  River  district, 
some  Flathead  tribes  wUl  so  flatten  out  the  forehead  that 
their  front  faces  look  like  a  pear  with  the  large  end  upper- 
most, while  neighbouring  tribes  press  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  skull  so  that  their  faces  look  like  the  pear  with  the 
small  end  up.  Hippokrates,  the  ancient  physician,  mentions 
the  artificially  deformed  skulls  jf  the  Makrokephali  or 
"long-heads"  of  the  Black  Sea  district.  The  genuine 
Turkish  skull  is  of  the  broad  Tatar  form,  while  the  nations 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Mintit  have  oval  skulls,  which  gives  the 
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reason  why  at  Constantinople  it  became  the  fashion  to 
mould  the  babies'  skulls  round,  so  that  they  grew  up  with 
the  broad  head  of  the  conquering  race.  Relics  of  such 
barbarism  linger  on  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  and  not 
long  ago  a  French  physician  surprised  thj  world  by  the  fact 
that  nurses  in  Normandy  were  still  giving  the  children's 
heads  a  sugar-loaf  shape  by  bandages  and  a  tight  cap. 
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while  in  Brittany  they  preferred  to  press  it  round 
doubt  they  are  doing  so  to  this  day. 

The  propensity  to  beautify  the  body  with  ornaments 
belongs  to  human  nature  as  low  down  as  Ve  can  follow  it. 
In  South  America  the  naked  people  were  adorned  with  rings 
on  legs  and  arms,  and  one  tribe  had  as  their  only  apparel 
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a  macaw'd  feather  stuck  in  a  hole  at  each  corner 
of  their  mouth!.,  and  itrinKs  of  nhells  hanginK  from  «hcir 
noses,  cars,  and  un.ler-Iip^  This  latter  case  is  a  good 
example  of  the  ornaments  being  fuitenc.l  into  the  bo<iy, 
which  is  pierced  or  cut  to  receive  them.  Various  tribes 
wear  labrets  or  lip  ornaments,  some  gradually  enlarging  the 
hole  through  the  under-lip  till  it  will  take  a  wooden  plug 
two  or  three  inches  across,  as  in  the  portrait  (Fig.  68)  of  a 
woman  of  the  Botocudos,  a  Braxilian  tribe  who  owe  their 


rio  «8.-Bo«ocudo  woman  wiih  Up-aod  .w^hMunmu. 


name  to  this  labret,  which  the  Portuguese  compared  to  a 
botoque  or  bung.  Ear-ornaments,  as  the  figure  shows,  are 
put  m  the  same  way  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  whic»^  ey 
stretch  so  that  when  the  disc  of  wood  is  taken  out  it  falls 
in  a  loop  and  even  reaches  the  shoulder.  Thus  it  \ii  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  favourite  wonder-tale 
of  the  old  geographers,  about  the  tribes  whose  great  ears 
reached  down  to  their,  shoulders,  though  the  story  had  to 
be  stretched  a  good  deal  farther  when  it  was  declared  that 
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they  lay  down  on  onv  ear  and  covered  thomsclveii  with  the 
other  fur  a  blankc:.  The  great  interest  to  u*  in  thcHC 
savage  orn.iiiicntd  i<  in  the  tendency  of  higher  civilization  to 
give  them  up.  In  I'erttia  oncfttiil  fin<ls  the  nose-ring  through 
one  side  uf  a  wonmn'fi  iiuHtril,  but  Kuropc-tn  taste  would  Ik: 
shocked  by  thi%  though  it  allows  the  ear  to  be  pierced  to 
carry  an  car-ring.  As  to  ornaments  which  nre  merely  put 
on,  they  are  mostly  feathers,  flowers,  or  trinkets  worn  in 
the  hair,  or  strung-ornaments  or  rings  on  the  ne'k,  arms,  and 
legs.  In  what  remote  times  man  had  begun  to  take  pleasure 
in  such  decorations  may  be  seen  by  the  periwinkle-shells 
bored  for  stringing  found  in  the  cave  of  Cro-Magnon, 
which  no  doubt  made  necklaces  and  bracelets  for  the 
girls  of  the  mammoth-pericMl.  In  the  modern  world  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  remain  in  unchanged  use,  though  anklets, 
such  as  the  bangles  of  the  Hindu  dancing-girl,  have  of  course 
disappeared  from  the  costume  of  civ'lizcd  wearers  of  shoes 
and  stockings.  It  would  not  suit  our  customs  to  keep  an 
affectionate  memory  of  dead  relatives  by  ■.  iring  their  finger 
and  toe  bones  strung  as  bjods,  as  the  Andaman  women 
do,  but  our  ladies  keep  in  fashion  barbaric  necklaces  of  such 
things  as  shells,  seeds,  tigers'  claws,  and  especially  polished 
stones.  The  wearing  of  shining  stones  as  ornaments  lasts 
on,  whether  they  have  come  to  be  precious  pearls  or  rubies, 
or  glass  beads  which  arc  imitation  stones.  Where  metal 
becomes  known  it  at  once  comes  into  use  for  ornament, 
and  this  reaches  its  height  where  amused  travellers  describe 
some  Dayak  girl  with  her  arms  sheathed  in  a  coil  of  stout 
brass  wire,  or  some  African  belle  whose  great  copper  rings 
on  her  limbs  get  so  hot  in  the  sun  that  an  attendant  carries 
a  water-pot  to  sluice  them  down  now  and  then.  To  see 
gold  jewelry  of  the  highest  order,  the  student  should 
examine   that  of  the   ancients,    such   as    the    Egyptian, 
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Grack,  and  Etniican  in  the  Itriiish  Muncum,  and  thai  of 
mcditeval  F,urn|>c.  The  art  ■eem«  now  to  have  pataed  ila 
prime,  and  become  a  manufactute,  of  whii  h  ihc  l>ett  \mt- 
ducta  are  imitations  from  the  anti(|ur.  Tho  cutting  uf 
prccioua  »tonca  tut  h  aa  iliamon<lR  into  facet*  in,  however,  a 
mo«lcrn  art.  A*  to  Anger  ring*,  if  their  unr  aroie  out  of 
the  lignel-ringa  of  Kgypt  and  Buhyh>n,  then  the  few  whi«  h 
are  itill  engraved  oi  leaU  keep  up  the  original  idea,  while 
thoM  which  only  carry  peurU  or  diamonds  have  turned  into 
mere  ornament*. 

To  come  now  to  clothing  proper.  1'he  man  who  wants 
a  garment  gets  it  in  the  simplest  way  when  he  takes  lit 
covering  off  a  tree  or  a  beast,  and  puts  it  on  him>ielf. 
I'he  bark  of  trees  provides  clothes  for  rude  races  in  many 
districts,  as  for  instance  in  the  curious  use  which  natives  of 
the  Braxilian  forests  have  long  made  of  the  so-<;alled  "  shirt- 
tree"  (lecythis).  A  man  cuts  a  four  or  five  feci  length  of 
the  trunk,  or  a  large  branch,  and  gets  the  bark  off  in  nn 
entire  tube,  which  he  has  then  only  to  soak  and  beat  soft 
and  to  cut  slits  for  armholes,  to  be  able  to  slip  it  on  as 
a  ready-made  shirt ;  or  a  short  length  will  make  a  woman's 
skirt.  The  wearing  of  bark  has  sometimes  been  kept  up  as 
a  sign  of  primitive  simplicity.  Thus  in  India  it  ia  written  in 
the  laws  of  Manu  that  when  the  grey-haired  Brahman  retires 
into  the  forest  to  end  his  days  in  religious  meditation,  he 
shall  wear  a  skin  or  a  garment  of  bark.  A  ruder  people, 
the  Kayans  of  Borneo,  while  in  common  life  they  like  the 
smart  foreign  stuflt  of  the  trader,  when  they  go  into  mourn- 
ing throw  them  off  and  return  to  the  rude  native  garment  of 
bark-cloth.  In  Polynesia  the  manufacture  of  /a/a  from  the 
bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  was  carried  to  great  perfection, 
the  women  beating  it  out  with  grooved  clubs  into  a  sort  of 
vegetable  fell,  and  ornamenting  it  with  coloured  patterns 
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•tamped  on.  The  people  were  delighted  with  the  whitt 
pajjer  of  the  Lurofieann,  and  drcH«c<l  thcmielvc*  in  it  as  a 
fine  variety  of  tapa,  tilt  they  found  thul  the  first  shower  of 
rain  spoilt  it.  I,eavt*,  nUo,  are  nuMlc  into  aprons  or  skirts 
which  cicthe  various  rude  trdwi.  Not  only  arc  there  "  leal- 
wearers  "  in  India,  bui  at  a  yearly  festival  in  Madras  the 
whole  low^tt«tc  popidalion  cast  off  their  ordinary  clothing, 
•nd  put  on  aprons  of  leafy  twigs. 

The  skin  garments  worn  by  the  sava^fs  of  the  ancient 
world  luve  rotted  away  these  many  thouiand  years,  but  w« 
may  see  how  generally  they  used  to  U-  worn,  \>y  the  vast 
numbers  of  ikin dressing  implements  of  sharp  Mone  (sec 
Fig.  54.  <■).  found  in  the  ground.  Till  lately  the  I'augonians, 
when  they  came  on  their  Joivmeys  to  a  pluce  where  suitable 
flint  or  obsidian  was  to  be  founti,  would  loud  themselves  with 
a  supply  of  lumps  to  chip  into  these  primitive  currier's 
scra|»«ri.  Savages,  tlwt  th«ir  fur  robes  or  deer-skin  shirts 
should  not  dry  stiff,  know  how  to  driM  the  leather  skilfully 
by  such  processes  .is  rubbing  in  fat  or  marrow,  and  suppling 
with  the  hands ;  they  also  Rfnoke  it,  to  keep.  Thus  the 
North  Americans  know  how  to  prepare  deerskin  for 
garments  into  something  like  what  we  call  chamois  leather. 
But  it  hardly  seems  ns  though  the  lower  races  had  taught 
thcmsclvei  the  process  of  actual  Unning  with  bark  or 
galls,  where  the  tannic  acid  forms  in  the  substance  of 
the  skin  insoluble  compounds  which  resist  change  for  ages, 
so  that  the  beautiful  cut  and  embossed  work  in  tanned 
leather  from  ancient  Egypt  i.  ay  still  be  seen  perfectly 
preserved  in  our  museums.  In  such  riding  countries  as 
Mexico,  suits  of  leather  are  still  worn,  while  in  Europe  the 
buff  jerkin  and  the  huntsman's  buckskins  are  disappearing ; 
but  it  is  still  everywhere  acknowledged  that  there  is  nothing 
like  leather  for  covering  the  feet.     In  wearing    furs,  our 
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height  of  luxury  krrp*  niriuunly  rtiM«  to  the  wtOKc  fMhiun 
of  the  t*'i'*>*'*v*  worltl. 

|M.iitiiig  AtuI  matiiog  arc  Mi%  of  iiirh  Aimiiiiclly  thai  ihey 
Are  known  lo  ««v.tKf«.  In  hoi  riHiniric*  mailing  Ktonvcnicnl 
for  lirrM,  aa  when  South  Svn  |«lanilcr«  make  gown*  of  plaited 
Htt%t,  and  the  old  Art  mill  provide*  the  (-ivill  id  world  with 
hat*  and  lM)nnct«  of  ttraw  «>r  chip.  Next,  if  wc  pull  «  (crap 
of  woven  I  loth  tu  pii-tcH,  we  wc  thai  it  it  in  fait  a  piece  of 
niatiing  ilonc  with  thread.  Therefore,  to  tindcrntand  weav* 
inK,  we  have  to  begin  with  the  making  of  atring  or  thread. 
All  mankind  can  twiat  tiring,  but  aome  tribca  do  it  in  a 
far  lower  way  than  we  are  acnialomed  to.  They  take 
vegetable  (fbre,  wool  or  hair,  anil  twiat  it  by  rolling  lielwoon 
their  flat  palma,  nr  with  one  hand  on  the  thigh.  It  ia  quite 
worth  the  reader'*  while  to  try  to  imitate  thia  priKCM,  by 
twisting  two  atmnda  of  tow,  and  then  rolling  thcae  into 
one  with  the  rcvcrae  movement.  At  any  rate  he  will  And 
how  much  praciire  he  would  take  to  do  it  aa  cleverly  aa 
the  Auairalians  when  they  have  the  women'*  hair  cut  to 
furniah  a  au|>ply  of  finhing-linea,  or  the  New  /culanderit  when 
they  run  out  a  hundful  of  native  flax  by  inchcN  into  a  neat 
and  perfect  cord.  Dut  the  higher  nation*  uic  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  apindle,  for  thread-nuking,  and  the  queation 
U  how  thi*  came  to  be  invented.  Fig.  69  ahowa  what  ntay 
have  happened.  At  a  ia  figured  a  croaa-atick,  form- 
ing a  aimple  reel  or  winder,  on  which  the  Au*tralian* 
wind  their  hair-*tring  juat  mentioned.  Now  if  it  had 
occurred  to  one  of  theie  savage*  to  lecure  hi*  thread  by 
drawing  it  into  a  *plit  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  he  might 
have  seen  that  by  giving  the  hanging  reel  a  twirl  he  could 
make  it  twist  a  new  strand  for  him  much  faster  than  he 
could  do  between  his  hand*.  The  Australian  never  saw 
how  to  do  thii.    But  looking  at  ^  in  the  figure,  which 
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ii«i)l«  an  AiiilenI  t^gyptian  wontan  spfmlm  f|  k 
km  (hat  >U(  h  a  mpindlc  an  «hc  l«  working  mih  MIy  te«« 
Imwa  invented  by  turning  a  mere  reel  to  thi«  new  VMi 
Such  iiiinUlc*  were  known  over  the  amicnt  «uili/cd  worid 
and  among  the* cHninonctt  obji'i  t«  dug  up  near  nil  dwff'. 
Iitg»  arc  the  «pindle  wliorl*  of  «t<)iu«  or  terr.noiia,- lite 
great  button*,  whiih  with  a  »ti<:k  tlirounh  the  middle  f*»n\v.  } 
the  whole  ittniple  implement.  Sprndlen  may  xtill  be  iten  in 
the  hai.di  of  peasant  won»e»  in  Italy  or  Swit/crlatul.  The 
ipinning  wlieet  A  the  middle  ugc>  wan  a  little  nuchinc  to 


Fm.  6|^-«,  AuMralian  w.nj^r  tnt  kan<l-iw.<i«il  c«r<li  #,  KgyptUn  wonMin  ipinning 
With  iha  tpindlc. 

drive  a  ipindle,  and  the  ipinnlng-framcs  in  racloncd  show 
the  ancient  inatrumcnt  worked  with  still  more  moilcrn  im- 
provemcnts,  a  hundred  spindles  in  a  row  being  driven 
rapidly  by  steam-power,  and  all  tended  by  a  single  operative. 
The  next  point  is  how  people  providcii  with  thread  or 
yarn  taught  themselves  to  weave  it  into  cloth.  As  has  Just 
been  said,  cloth  is  a  sort  of  matting  made  with  threads, 
but  as  these  cannot  be  held  stiff  like  rushes,  a  number  of 
them  may  be  stretched  in  a  frame  to  form  a  warp,  and 
then  th«  cross-thread  or  woof  worked  in  and  out  with  the 
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fingers  or  on  a  st.ck.  as  the  Mexican  girl  is  doing  i„  Fig. 
70.  This  toilsome  method  still  suits  the  difficult  patterns 
of  the  tapestry-weaver.     But  time-saving  contrivances  we^e 

show  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp  being  lifted  by 
cross-bars  so  as  to  allow  the  woof-thread  cLed  by  a 
shmUe  to  be  sent  right  across  the  piece  of  cloth  It  L 
throw.  The  looms  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome  were 
much  the  same,  and  little  improvement  was^made  in  the 
mach  ne  dunng  the  middle  ages.  Indeed  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  such  as  the  Hebrides,  the  tourist  may  sSl  see 
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Fio.  7o.-Girl  weaving.    (From  wi  Aitec  picture.) 

the  Old  cottage-loom  which,  except  in  being  horizontal  so 
that  the  weaver  s.ts  to  it  instead  of  standing,  hardly  differs 
from  the  loom  at  which  Penelope  may  be  imagined  weaving 
the  famous  shroud  that  she  undid  »t  night.  Only  about  a 
century  ago  improvement  began  again,  when  the  "flying 
shuttle  was  invented,  which  instead  of  being  thrown  by 
hand,  was  driven  swiftly  across  by  a  pair  of  levers  or  artt- 
hcial  arms.  Of  late  years  this  improved  loom  has  passed 
into  the  power-loom,  the  steam-engine  now  doing  the  hard 
labour   instead   of  the   weaver's    hands    and   feet.     The 
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ingenious  device  of  the  Jacquard  loom  with  its  perforated 
cards  arranging  the  threads,  has  made  it  possible  to  weave 
even  landscapes  and  portraits. 

The  pnrnidve  tailor  ox  "  cutter  "  (tailleur)  had  not  only 
to  cut  his  skin  or  bark  into  shape,  but  to  join  pieces  by 
means  of  sinew  or  thread.  This  art  of  sewing  makes  its 
appearance  among  savages,  and  is  seen  in  its  rudest  form 
among  the  Fuegians  who  pierce  their  guanaco-skins  with 
a  pointed  bone,  push  the  thread  through,  and  make  a  tie  at 
each  hole.  Among  tribes  who  have  only  such  bone  awls, 
or  stiff  thorns,  to  work  with,  sewing  cannot  get  beyond  the 
shoemaker's  fashion  of  first  making  a  row  of  holes  and  then 
pushing  and  pulling  the  thread  through.  But  bone  needles 
with  eyes  are  found  in  the  reindeer-caves  of  France,  so 
that  possibly  the  seam  sses  of  the  mammoth- period  may 
already  have  known  how  to  stitch  and  embroider  their  soft 
skins.  When  the  metal-period  began,  bronze  needles  came 
into  use  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  museums,  and  in  modem 
times  the  fine  steel  needles  have  become  an  example  how 
finish  and  cheapness  may  be  gained  by  division  of  labour, 
one  set  of  workpeople  being  entirely  occupied  in  grinding 
the  points,  another  in  drilling  the  eyes,  and  so  on.  But  the 
sewing-needle  is  still  in  principle  that  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  hand-sewing,  after  holding  its  place  for  thousands  of 
years,  has  suddenly  had  to  compete  with  the  work  of  the 
new  sewing-machine,  which  runs  its  more  rapid  seams  in  a 
mechanically  different  way. 

Next,  as  to  the  shape  of  garments.  If  we  knew  of  no 
costume  but  what  we  commonly  wear  now,  we  might  think 
it  more  a  product  of  mere  fancy  than  it  really  is.  But  on 
looking  carefully  at  the  dresses  of  various  nations,  it  is  seen 
that  most  garments  are  variations  of  a  ifew  principal  kinds, 
each  made  for  a  particular  purpose  in  clothing  the  body. 
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The  simplest  and  no  doubt  earliest  garments  are  wraps 
wound  or  hung  on  the  b<'uy,  juuTby  noticing  how  these 
are  worn  it  may  be  guessed  how  they  led  to  the  later  use 
of  garments  fitted  to  the  wearer's  sha[M:.  To  begin  with  the 
simplest  mantles,  a  skin  or  blanket  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  forms  a  ready-made  garment  of  the  poncho 
kind.  When  one  throws  a  rug  or  blanket  over  one's 
shoulders,  it  becomes  a  garment  which  requires  fastening 
in  front,  or  on  one  shoulder,  to  leave  the  arm  free.  This 
fastening  may  be  done  with  a  thorn  or  bone  pin,  tiie 
primitive  broodi,  that  is,  "skewer"  (French  broche);  we 
now  use  the  word  brooch  to  mean  the  more  civilized  metal 
l)in  with  a  safety-clasp,  the  XA^xn fibula  or  "fixer."  Now  if 
one  stands  thus  draped  in  a  blanket  or  sheet,  one  has  only 
to  raise  the  arms  to  show  how  naturally  sleeves  came  to  be 
made  by  sewing  together  under  the  arms.  Next,  putting 
the  blanket  over  the  head  and  holding  it  under  the  chin,  it 
is  seen  how  the  part  over  the  head  will  make  a  hood,  which 
can  be  thrown  back  when  not  wanted.  When  it  was  found 
convenient  to  make  the  hood  separate,  there  arose  various 
kinds  of  head-covering,  whose  baggy  shape  often  shows 
their  origin,  for  instance  the  pointed  "fool's-cap."  When 
the  mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders  is  short,  it  forms  the 
cape  or  cope  ;  when  long,  it  becomes  tiie  cloak,  which  owes 
its  name  to  its  likeness  to  a  bell  (French  cloche).  For 
convenience,  many  varieties  of  the  mantle  are  cut  into 
shape,  as  for  instance  the  toga  in  which  the  ancient 
Roman  draped  himself  was  rounded  off.  But  ever  since 
the  invention  of  weaving,  certain  garments  have  been  worn 
just  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  such  as  the  Scotch  plaid, 
and  that  ancient  Eastern  wrapper  which  we  still  know  by 
its  Persian  name  of  shawl  (shdl).  Such  woven  garments 
are  apt  to  keep  a  mark  of  their  origin  in  the  fringe,  which 
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in  its  original  form  is  the  ends  of  the  warp-threads  left  on 
by  the  weaver,  and  when  these  threads  are  tied  together 
in  bundles  they  give  rise  to  tassels.  Another  great  group 
of  garments  are  tunics,  seen  in  a  simple  form  in  the  chiton 
of  ancient  Greek  female  dress,  which  has  been  compared 
to  a  linen  sack  open  at  both  ends,  and  was  held  up  by 
a  brooch  on  each  shoulder,  leaving  openings  for  the  arms. ' 
The  tunic,  closed  at  the  shoulderii  and  gjnerally  provided 
with  sleeves,  is  the  most  universal  of  civilized  garments, 
whether  worn  hanging  loose  like  a  shirt,  or  drawn  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle  or  belt.  In  its  various  forms  it  is  seen 
as  the  tunic  of  the  Koma.i  legionary  and  the  "  red  shirt " 
of  the  Garibaldinn  volunteer,  the  coat  of  the  mediaeval 
noble,  the  smock-frock  of  the  English  peasant,  the 
blouse  of  the  French  workman,  and  lastly,  it  led  to  our 
modern  coats  and  waistcoats,  -which  are  tunics  made  to 
ppen  in  front  and  close  with  buttons.  One  of  the  great 
steps  in  personal  cleanliness  and  therefore  in  culture  made 
by  our  forefathers,  was  the  adoption  of  a  linen  tunic  next 
the  skin,  the  "short"  garment,  or  shirt.  Again,  a  piece 
of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  and  held  up  by  a  girdle 
forms  the  skiit  or  k'lt,  and  the  way  in  which  Eastern 
women  fasten  their  skirts  together  between  the  feet  for 
convenience  of  walking,  shows  how  trousers  were  invented. 
Many  ancjent  nations  jyore.  tfougewt  as  ilie  Sarmatians, 
whose  modern-looking  costume  may  be  seen  on  Trajan's 
column,  and  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  so  chat  it  is  a  mistake 
to  call  the  present  Highland  costume  the  "garb  of  old 
Gaul."  The  classic  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  on  the 
braccce,  or  breeches  as  belonging  to  barbarism,  but  their 
opinion  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  civilized  world. 

These    remarks    may  lead  readers   to   look   attentively 
into  books   of  costume,   which  indeed  are  full  of  curious 
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illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  things  are  not  invented 
outright  by  mere  fancy,  but  come  by  gradual  alterations  of 
what  was  already  there.  To  account  for  our  present  absurd 
"  chimneypot  "  hat,  we  must  see  how  it  came  by  successive 
changes  from  the  conical  Puritan  hat  and  the  slouched 
Smart  hat,  and  these  again  from  earlier  forms.  The  sense 
of  the  hatband  must  be  found  in  its  once  having  been  a 
real  card  to  draw  in  the  mere  round  piece  of  felt  which 
was  the  primitive  hat ;  and  to  understand  why  our  hat  is 
covered  with  silk  nap,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
innitotion  of  the  earlier  bcaver-fur  hat,  which  would  stand 
rain.  Even  the  now  useless  seams  and  buttons  on  modern 
clothes  (see  page  15)  are  bits  of  past  history. 

This  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  an  account  of  boats 
and  ships.  He  who  first,  laying  hold  of  a  floating  bough, 
found  It  would  bear  him  up  in  the  water,  had  made  a  be- 
guinmg  in  navigation.  Naturally,  history  has  kept  no  record 
of  the  origin  of  such  an  art.  Yet  the  rudest  forms  of  floats, 
rafts,  and  boats,  may  still  be  seen  in  use  among  savages,  and 
even  the  civilized  traveller  coming  to  a  stream  or  lake  may 
be  glad  to  make  shift  with  a  log  or  a  bundle  of  bulrushes  to 
help  him  across,  and  carry  his  gun  and  clothes  over  dry. 
Comparing  these  rough-and-ready  means  with  the  contri- 
vances made  with  skill  and  care  for  permanent  use,  a  fair 
Idea  may  be  had  of  the  stages  through  which  the  shipwrights' 
art  grew  up. 

The  mere  float  comes  lowest,  as  where  a  South  Sea  Island 
child  goes  into  the  water  with  an  unhusked  coco-nut  to  hold 
on  by;  or  a  Hottentot  will  swim  his  goats  across  the  river, 
supporting  liis  body  by  sprawling  on  one  end  of  a  drift-lo/'  ' 
of  willow,  which  he  calls  his  "  wooden-horse."  Australians 
have  been  known  to  come  out  to  our  ships  sitting  astride 
logs  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  paddling  with  their  hands. 
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while  nativ;  fishermen  of  California  will  sit  on  a  bundle  of 
rushes  tied  i<p  in  the  shape  of  a  s&ilor's  hammock.  Rude 
as  these  are,  they  at  any  rate  show  that  the  makers  have 
noticed  the  advantage  which  the  craft  with  a  sharp  bow  has 
over  the  blunt-ended  log  in  getting  through  the  water.  In 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  men  improve  on  the  float  by 
making  it  hollow  for  buoyancy;  it  thus  becomes  a  boat. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  scoop  out  a  log.  Any  one  who 
happens  to  have  been  up  country  in  America  may  have 
paddled  himself  in  such  a  "dug-out"  across  a  pond  or 
river ;  and  after  experience  of  the  care  required  to  keep  a 
cylinder  from  rolling  over  in  the  water,  he  will  know  how 
great  an  improvement  it  was  in  boat-building  when  a  keel 
was  put  on  to  steady  the  craft  To  savages  with  their  stone 
hatchets,  the  hollowing  out  of  a  log  is  a  laborious  business 
when  the  wood  is  of  a  hard  kind,  and  they  are  apt  to  use 
fire  to  help  them,  setting  the  tree-trunk  alight  along  the 
proper  line  and  hacking  away  the  burning  wood.  Columbus 
was  struck  with  the  size  of  such  vessels  made  by  the  natives 
of  the  West  Indies,  mentioning  in  his  letters  many  canoes 
of  solid  wood,  "  multas  scaphas  solidi  ligni,"  some  so  large 
as  to  hold  seventy  to  eighty  rowers.  The  Spaniards  adopted 
their  Haitian  name  canoa,  whence  our  mum.  Yet  this  Jug- 
oui,  or  monoxyU  ("  one-tree  "),  to  use  its  Greek  name,  was 
well  known  in  other  barbaric  countries,  and  had  been  com- 
mon in  Europe  in  ages  before  history,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  specimens  in  museums,  preserved  by  the  peat  or  sand 
in  which  they  were  found  imbedded.  Even  the  Latin  word 
scapha,  used  above,  carries  the  record  of  this  early  boat- 
building ;  it  is  Greek  skaphe,  which  corresponds  so  exactly 
in  meaning  to  the  term  "  dug-out,"  as  to  be  an.  evident  relic 
of  the  time  when  boats  were  really  scooped  out  of  solid 
trunks;  related  to  these  words  are  'E.ng\h\\  skiff  and  ship,  so 
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that  the  line  of  connexion  in  names  runs  through  from  first 
to  last.     Another  very  simple  way  of  making  a  boat  is  that 
seen  among  the  Australians,  where  a  man  will  strip  a  sheet 
of  bark  off  the  stringy-bark  tree,  tie  it  together  at  the  ends, 
and  paddle  off  in  this  improvised  burk-canoe.     If,  however, 
it  is  to  be  used  more  than  once,  he  sews  the  ends  together, 
and  puts  in  stretchers  or  cross-pieces  of  wood  to  keep  it  in 
shape.    Thus  appears  the  bark-canoe,  not  unknown  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  attaining  in  North  America  its  greatest 
perfection,  with  its  framework  of  cedar  and  sheathing  of 
sheets  of  birch-bark  sewed  together  with  fibrous  cedar-roots. 
Such  canoes  are  still  in  full  use  in  districts  like  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  l)eing  well  suited  to  a  broken  navigation  where 
rapids  make  it  needful  to  carry  boat  and  cargo  overland,  or 
a  *'  portage  "  has  to  be  made  from  one  river  to  another. 
The  principle  of  skin-canoes  is  much  the  same,  using  hide 
for  bark.    North  American  Indians  crossing  rivers  have  been 
known  to  turn  the  skins  of  their  tents  into  vessels  by  means 
of  a  few  twigs  to  keep  them  stretched.     Scarcely  above  this 
are  the  round  skin-covered  boats  of  boughs  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  portable  coracles  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;   on 
the  Severn  and  the  Shannon  fishermen  still  go  down  to  the 
river  carrying  on  thtir  backs  their  coracles,  now  made  of 
tarred  canvas  on  a  frame,  but  modelled  on   the  ancient 
type.     The  Esquimaux  kayak  has  its  framework  of  bone  or 
drift-wood   on  which   are   stretched  the    seal-skins   which 
convert  it  into  a  water-tight  life-buoy,  in  which  the  skin-clad 
paddler  can  even  turn  over  sideways  and  bring  his  boat  up 
right  on  the  other  side.      Our  modjrn  so-called  canoes  are 
imitations  of  this  in  wood. 

Next,  when  the  barbaric  shipwright  comes  to  improving  a 
dug-out  canoe  by  sewing  or  lacing  on  a  strip  of  thin  board 
as  a  gunwale,  or  making  his  whole  boat  by  sewing  thin 
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boards  together  over  the  ribs,  instead  of  skins  or  sheets  of 
bark,  he  brings  his  vessel  a  stage  nearer  to  our  boats. 
From  Africa  across  lo  the  Mal.ay  Archipelago,  such  sewn 
ships  used  to  be,  and  often  still  are,  the  ordinary  native 
craft.  The  South  Sea  Island  canoes,  thus  laced  together 
with  sinnet  or  coco-nut  fibre  braid  so  neatly  that  the  joints 
hardly  show,  are  marvels  of  Innrbaric  carpentry.  In  the 
gulf  of  Oman,  men  used  to  go  across  to  the  coco-nut 
islands  with  their  tools,  cu^  down  a  few  palms,  make  the 
wood  into  planks,  sew  these  together  with  cord  made  from 
the  bark,  make  sails  of  the  leaves,  load  the  new-made  ships 
with  the  nuts,  and  set  sail. 

Before  coming  to  the  ships  of  civilized  nations,  let  us  look 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  ruder  floats.  Two  or  three  logs 
fastened  together  form  a  raft,  which  though  clumsy  to  move 
has  the  advantage  of  not  upsetting,  and  carrying  a  heavy 
load.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards 
were  ama;!ed  to  meet  with  a  native  raft  out  in  the  ocean, 
and  with  a  sail  set.  The  rafts  which  bring  goods  down 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  buoyed  with  blown  sheep- 
skins ;  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  the  raft  is  broken  up 
and  the  wood  sold,  so  that  only  the  empty  skins  have  to 
go  back  to  serve  another  time.  With  still  more  perfect 
economy,  the  rafts  down  the  Nile  are  buoyed  with  earthen  pots 
for  sale  in  the  bazar,  so  that  nothing  goes  back.  Timber- 
rafts,  like  those  on  the  Rhine,  are  well  arranged  for  merely 
floating  down  stream.  But  when  a  raft  has  to  be  driven 
through  the  water  by  oars  or  sails,  its  resistance  is  excessive, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  the  Fijians  and  other  islanders 
that  a  raft  formed  by  two  parallel  logs  united  by  cross-poles 
and  carrying  a  raised  platform,  would  go  more  easily.  Look- 
ing at  this  simple  contrivance,  it  has  been  reasonably 
thought  that  it  led  up  to  the  invention  of  ^he  outrigger 
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canoe,  known  in  ancient  Europe,  and  now  prevailing  in  the 
Pacific  and  us  far  as  Ceylon.  One  of  the  two  logs  is  now 
represented  by  the  canoe,  the  second  remaining  as  the  out- 
rigger log,  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  two  projecting  poLs, 
so  as  to  St  jady  the  whole  in  rough  weather.  Or  indL-ed  the 
two  logs  may  both  become  canoes,  and  the  platform  be 
retained ;  thus  we  have  the  Polynesian  double-canoe, 
whose  principle  has  been  lately  turned  to  account  in  the 
double-steamboat  to  smooth  the  passage  between  Dover 
and  Calais. 

Next,  as  to  the  ways  by  which  boats  are  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  origin  of  rowing  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  Australian  straddling  his  pointed  lug  and  paddling 
with  his  hands,  or  by  the  fisherman  of  the  Upper  Nile 
propelling  with  his  feet  the  bundle  of  stalks  he  sits  astride 
on.  The  primitive  wooden  paddle,  imitating  the  form  and 
doing  the  work  of  the  flat  hand  or  foot,  is  well  known  to 
savages,  who  mostly  use  the  single  paddle  with  a  blade 
or  shovel  end ;  the  double-ended  paddle,  such  as  our 
canoeists  have  borrowed  from  the  Esquimaux,  is  a  peculiar 
improved  form.  The  paddle  used  free-handed  to  dig  or 
sweep  at  the  water,  is  best  suited  to  the  narrow  bark- 
canoe  or  hollowed  trunk,  but  for  larger  craft  it  is  a  rude 
contrivance  as  compared  with  the  civilized  oar,  which  is  a 
lever  pulled  against  a  fulcrum  so  as  to  use  more  of  the 
rower's  force,  and  in  a  steadier  pull.  The  difference  between 
barbaric  and  civilized  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles, 
is  well  seen  by  comparing  a  large  South  Sea  Island  canoe 
with  twenty  paddlers  shovelling  the  water,  to  one  of  our 
cight-oared  launches.  Of  sails,  perhaps  the  simplest  idea 
is  to  be  seen  in  Catlin's  sketch  of  North  American  Indians 
standing  up  each  in  his  canoe,  holding  up  his  blanket 
with  outstretched  arms  with  its  lower  end  tied  to  his  leg, 
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and  so  going  before  the  "ind.  The  rudest  regular  sail 
used  anywhere  is  a  mat  or  cloth  held  up  by  two  sticks  as 
stays  at  the  upper  corners  and  made  fast  below,  or  sup- 
ported by  an  upright  pole  and  cross-piece,  the  primitive 
mast  and  yard.  It  iit  so  common  for  the  lower  trit)cs  of 
men  never  to  sail  their  boats,  that  it  is  diffi'  ult  to  imagine 
that  their  ancestors  ever  knew  how.  Surely  they  would 
have  kei)t  it  up,  for  the  art  of  saving  so  much  labour  with 
so  little  pains  would  not  easily  huve  fallen  out  of  mind. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  the  invention  of  the  sailing  vessel 
belongs  to  a  period  when  civilization  was  far  advanced. 
Yet  this  period  was  very  ancient. 

Up  to  this  point,  in  making  out  how  the  simpler  kinds  of 
boats  came  into  existence,  history  gives  no  help.  Not  only 
docs  their  origin  mostly  lie  beyond  record,  but  by  the  time 
we  come  fairly  into  history  we  find  the  ancient  nations 
knowing  how  to  build  vessels  of  more  advanced  order, 
framed  with  keel  and  ribs,  and  sheathed  with  nailed 
planks,  in  fact  the  direct  predecessors  of  our  own  ships. 
Egypt,  or  somewhere  else  in  that  Oh  I  World  region  of 
ancient  culture,  may  have  been  the  original  centre  whence 
the  higher  shipwrights'  craft  spread  over  the  world.  It  is 
instructive  to  study  the  ancient  Egyptian  vessel  (Fig.  71) 
depicted  on  the  wall  of  a  Theban  tomb,  and  to  see  how 
far  it  already  has  in  a  rudimentary  state  the  parts  which 
we  recognise  as  belonging  to  the  fully-developed  ship.  As 
was  common,  it  was  a  combination  of  rowing-galley  and 
sailing-ship.  The  rowers  sit  on  cross  benches,  pulling  at 
the  oars  which  pass  through  loops,  while  at  the  stern  is 
worked  the  great  steering-oar  which  is  the  ancestor  of 
our  rudder  (this  used  to  be  merely  an  oar,  which  its 
name  originally  meant,  like  ruder  in  German).  There 
is  a  mast  held   up  by  stays  and    rar.7ing   yards,   with 
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ro|>«i  rigged  to  huiit  them  «nd  tn  furl  (h«  kail.  I'hv 
foreca^tllti  and  poop  arc  already  rc|)rc»c>ued  Ity  raiMrd  itruc* 
turea  on  th«  dci:k,  In  the  KKypti.tii  picturm  of  wjr-ahipt 
it  in  »ccn  how  these  icrvcd  ■•  ntationn  for  liic  archem, 
while  the  fighting  men  were  also  protected  behimi  a  bul- 
wark,  and  there  is  even  the  "crow's  nc»t  "  on  the  top  of 
the  mast  serving  as  a  place  for  slingers  tu  hurl  stones  from 
at  the  enemy,  from  which  comes  our  "mast  head."  Com- 
paring with  the  Kgyptian  vessels  the  ancient  galleys  and 
ships  of  the  Mediterranean,    whether  IMiienician,  Greek, 


Pia.  71.— Ancltnt  Nitc-bjal,  Onm  wiU-painlIng,  Th«b<>, 


or  Roman,  it  is  impossible  to  think  these  can  have 
come  into  existence  by  separate  lines  of  invention  ;  the 
family  likeness  among  them  is  too  strong.  Even  farther  off, 
the  likeness  of  the  craft  still  used  in  the  Ganges  to  the  ancient 
Nile-boats  is  surprising,  and  the  eye  of  Osiris  painted  on 
the  Egyptian  funeral  bark  that  carried  the  dead  across  tiie 
lake  to  the  western  Durial-place,  may  perhaps  have  first 
suggested  the  painting  of  eyes  as  ornaments  on  the  bows  of 
boals,  from  the  barks  in  Valetta  harbour  in  the  west  to  the 
junks  of  Canton  in  the  east.     In  following  the  course  of 
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ilcvclofimcnl  from  the  ancient  to  the  mcnlern  «hl|>,  we 
notice  that  from  lime  to  time  now  fl|>pliami'i»  tomo  in,  as 
metals  hratliinii  to  protect  the  pLinks  from  the  Utring  Urccio, 
the  iror»  dukcd  anchor  instead  of  a  great  stone,  the  capstan 
for  hauling,  ^c.  More  masts  and  s|>«rs  now  servcil  to  carry 
more  sails,  and  tier  above  tier  of  rowers  inii>eUcd  the  cliiMic 
hirtmc  and  trireme.  The  war  galley  la»tc»l  on  into  our 
own  tintc  in  the  Veneiian  navy,  kept  in  nsc  In  spite  of 
its  bad  sea-going  qusiliiy,  for  its  power  of  dashing  upon 
hailing  vessels  helpless  in  a  calm.  The  gallc)  slaves  who 
laboured  at  the  huge  oars  were  captives  or  criminals,  and 
though  thj  French  gallcyi  no  longer  remain  for  penal 
.servitude,  the  term  ga/hiiH  or  galley-slavc  still  means  a 
convict.  The  vast  improvement  of  European  sailing  vessels 
in  the  mitl«lle  ages  is  in  great  measure  due  to  an  Invention 
l.-arnt  from  the  far  east  the  mariner's  compdss.  Ships,  now 
able  to  steer  their  courses  on  long  voyages  out  of  sight  of 
land,  were  improved  in  build  and  rigging,  while  the  men- 
of-war  with  several  decks  armed  with  tiers  of  cannon 
became  floating  castles,  lastly,  during  the  present  century, 
steam-power  has  been  applied  to  propel  the  ship  from 
within,  the  paddle-wheel  or  screw  in  fact  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  banks  of  oars,  and  the  changeable  wind-power 
being  now  only  turned  to  account  as  an  occasional  aid  and 
means  of  saving  fuel.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  changes 
which  modern  armour-plating  and  huge  guns  have  made 
in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  Init  even  these  still 
show  plainly  enough  how  they  w^re  formed  by  successive 
alterations  from  the  primitive  canoe. 
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C'namcice,  1S5, 

TiiK  luhjcct  next  to  be  con  ''ered  it  Firt  nti)  its  uwi. 
Man  undcntandi  fire  «n(i  dealii  with  it  in  ways  (|uite  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  the  lower  arunaU.  There  in  an  old  .itory 
how,  in  the  forc.ita  of  eciuatorial  Africa,  when  travellrrs  had 
gone  away  in  the  morning  and  left  their  firea  burning,  the 
huge  manlike  npe*  called  pongoa  (probably  our  gorilla*) 
would  come  and  nit  round  the  burning  logs  till  they  went 
out,  not  having  the  sagacity  to  lay  more  wood  on.  This 
story  is  ofien  repeated  to  contrast  human'  intelligence  with 
the  dulness  of  even  the  highest  apes.  Of  course  there  had 
been  fpjcyt'fires  in  ages  htfott  man,  as  when  the  trees  had 
been  set  in  flames  by  lightning  "or  by  a  lava  stream.  But 
of  all  creatures  man  alone  has  known  how  to  manage  fire, 
to  carry  it  from  place  to  place  with  burning  brands,  and 
when  it  went  out  to  produce  it  afresh.  No  savage  tribe 
■eems  really  tu  have  been  found  so_low  as  \o  be  without 
firfia     In.  the  limestone  caverns,  among  the  relics  of  tht 
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mammoth  period,  morsels  of  charcoal  and  burnt  bones  are 
found  imbedded,  which  show  that  even  in  that  remote 
antiquity  the  rude  cavemen  made  fires  to  cook  their  food 
and  warm  themselves  by. 

As  to  the  art  of  producing  fire,  the  savage  way  was  mostly 
by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  nnd  to  this  day 
travellers  may  now  and  then  see  the  simple  apparatus  at 
work.  The  hand  fire-drill  consists  of  a  stick  like  an  arrow- 
shaft  cut  to  a  blunt  point,  which  is  twirled  like  a  chocolate- 
mullcr  between  the  hands  (shifted  up  when  they  get  too 
far  down)  with  such  speed  and  pressure  as  to  bore  a 
hole  into  an  under-piece  of  wood,  till  the  charred  dust 
made  by  the  boring  takes  fire.  Fig.  73  shows  a  Bushman 
thus  drilling  fire  while  his  companion  attends  to  the  tinder. 
The  Polynesian  way  is  different,  pushing  the  pointed  stick 
along  a  groove  of  its  own  making  in  the  under-piece  of 
wood.  Either  method  will  make  fire  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  knack  and  proper  choice  of  wood  are  needed,  and 
one  of  us  will  hardly  succeed.  For  easier  working,  some 
nations  have  long  had  a  mechanical  improvement  on  the 
simple  savage  fire-drill,  by  driving  it  with  a  thong  wound 
a  couple  of  turns  round  the  stick,  and  pulled  to  and 
fro;  also,  working  it  with  a  bow  like  the  common  bow- 
drill  of  our  tool-shops  is  not  unknown.  In  either  case  a 
lop  piece  is  required  to  keep  the  drill  down  (not  too  hard) 
on  its  bearing. 

Among  civilized  nations,  the  old  fire  drill  had  already  in 
ancient  times  been  superseded  in  common  use  by  better 
contrivances,  especially  the  flint  and  steel.  But  although 
discarded  from  practical  life,  it  has  bsen  kept  up  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
(p.  16)  the  Brahjaana  may  be  still  seen  "rhnming"  yjth 
*  fifc-driU-  driven  by  a  hair-cord  the   pure  divine  fire  for 
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their  sacrifices,  thus  religiously  keeping  to  the  old-fashioned 
instrument  used  in  daily  life  by  the  early  Aryans.  The 
ancient  Romans  had  such  a  survival  of  their  pa.st  state  of 
arts  in  the  law  that  if  the  vestal  virgms  let  out  the  sacred 
fire,  it  was  to  be  made  afresh  by  drilling  into  a  wooden 
board.  The  old  art  has  even  lasted  on  in  EurppejQ  our 
own  day  as  the  orthodox  means  of  kindling  the  "need-fire," 
with  which,  when  there  was  a  murrain,  the  peasants  in 
many  parts  used  to  light  bonfires  to  drive  the  horses  and 
cattle  through,  to  save  them  from  the  pestilence.  This 
rite,  inherited  from  the  religion  of  prae-Christian  times. 


Fio.  7i.-fiiishiiian  driUiag  fin  (after  Chapman). 

requires  new  wild-fire  made  by  friction,  not  the  tame  fire 
of  the  hearth.  The  last  need-fire  on  record  in  Great 
Britam  is  perhaps  one  that  was  made  in  Perth  in  i8a6,  but 
they  may  still  be  seen  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere  when  there 
is  cholera  or  other  pestilence  about  In  the  last  century 
there  was  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  superstitious  friction- 
fire  m  Jdnkoping,  the  very  district  now  famous  for  its 
cheap  tandstickor  or  tinder-sticks,  that  is,  lucifer-matches. 
So  curiously  do  the  extremes  of  civilization  come  together 
in  the  world. 

The  fire-drill  is  a  n^^eans  of  converting  mechanical  force 
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into  heat  till  the  burning-point  of  wood  is  reached.  But  all 
that  is  really  wanted  is  a  glowing  hot  particle  or  spark,  and 
this  can  be  far  more  easily  got  in  other  ways.  Breaking  a 
nodule  of  iron  pyrites  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore,  and  with 
a  bit  of  flint  striking  sparks  from  it  on  tinder,  is  a  way  of 
fire-making  quite  superior  to  the  use  of  the  wooden  drill. 
It  was  known  to  some  modern  savages,  even  the  miserable 
natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  to  the  prse  historic  men  of 
Europe,  as  appears  from  the  bits  of  pyrites  found  in  their 
caves  ;  and  of  course  to  the  old  civilized  world,  as  witness 
the  Greek  name  of  the  mineral,  ^uri/es  or  "fiery."  Sub- 
stitute for  this  a  piece  of  iron,  and  we  have  the  Qijot-andp 
steel,  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  nations  from  their  entry 
into  the  iron  age  till  modern  times.  Yet  even  this  has  now 
been  so  discarded  that  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  tinder-box 
with  its  flint  and  U-shaped  steel,  and  damper  for  preparing 
the  tinder  from  scraps  of  burnt  linen  to  light  the  brimstone- 
match  with,  has  become  a  curiosity  worth  securing,  when 
found  by  chance  in  some  farmhouse.  Mention  need  hardly 
be  made  here  of  the  burniggjens  and  the  concave  mirror 
known  in  ancient  Greece,  nor  of  the  wooden  condensing 
syringe  (much  like  that  described  in  our  books  on  physics) 
known  in  the  Chinese  region  ;  these  are  rather  curious  than 
practically  important.  Quite  otherwise  with  the  invention 
of  the  lucifer-match,  dating  from  about  1840.  Its  action 
depends  oh  phosphorus  igniting  by  being  rubbed,  the  head 
of  an  ordinary  lucifer  being  of  an  inflammable  composition, 
containing  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  fired  by 
particles  of  phosphorus  mixed  in  with  it ;  for  the  safety- 
match,  these  particles  of  phosphorus  are  put,  not  in  the 
match-head,  but  on  the  rubber  instead. 

In  the  low  levels  of  civilization  the  hut  is  often  soLsmall 
that  the  firejias  to  he  oaada  outside.     But  when  it  becomes 
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spacious  enough,  the  fire  of  logs  bums  on  the  hard- trodden 
earth  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  the  imoke  finding  its 
way  out  as  it  can  by  door  and  cracks.  Those  who  have 
chanced  to  spend  a  night  lying  on  the  ground  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire  in  such  a  dwelling,  know  both  what  place  the 
fire  has  in  barbaric  comfort,  and  how  that  comfort  was 
increased  when  builders  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  smoke* 
bole  in  the  roof,  and  afterwards  came  to  a  real  chimney. 
The  history  of  artificial  warming  from  this  point  lies  so 
plainly  before  us  as  not  to  need  a  long  description.  From 
the  fire  of  a  few  sticks  on  the  cottage  hearth,  we  come  to 
the  wide  fire-places  in  the  halls  of  country  houses,  with  their 
fire-dogs,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages.  Then  come 
the  coal-fires  in  open  grates,  the  closed  stoves,  and  the 
arrangements  for  warming  the  house  with  currents  of  hot 
air,  or  circulating  pipes  of  hot  water. 

From  house-warming  we  come  to  cookery.  The  heat 
applied  in  cooking  food,  bursting  the  cells  and  softening  the 
tissues  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  chew,  is  an  important  aid 
to  digestion,  saving  energy  which  would  be  wasted  on  as- 
similating raw  flesh  or  vegetables.  It  would  Hfitjndeed  be 
impossible  for  man  to  live  on  uncooked  food,  and  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  this  is  founH^  on  some  coral  Jsjands 
of  the  Pacific,  where  raw  fish  and  coco-nuts  foirm  a  great 
port  of  the  native  diet  Low  tribes,  especially  half-starved 
wanderers  of  the  deserts,  such  as  the  Australians,  eat 
insecU,  grubs,  shellfish,  and  small  reptilgs,  raw  as  they  find 
them ;  nhd  Brazilian  forest-men  have  been  seen  to  imitate 
the  ant-bear  by  poking  a  stick  into  an  ant-hill,  and  letting 
the  ants  run  up  it  into  their  mouths.  These  practices  shock 
Europeans,  who  themselves  however  have  no  scruples  as 
to  oysters  and  cheese-mites,  to  which  they  happen  to  be 
accustomed.     But  these  rude  tribes  know  how  to  cook,  as 
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indeed  all  mankind  do,  the  familiar  dcfmition  of  man  as 
the  "  cooking  animal "  having  no  proved  exception,  ancient 
or  modern.  Civilixed  nations  have  come  so  thoroughly  to 
this  way  of  assisMng  nature,  that  they  cook  almost  every- 
thing they  eat,  only  keeping  up  primitive  habits  in  eating 
nuts,  btrries,  and  other  fruit  raw  as  more  pleasing  to  the 
taste.  It  has  long  been  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  low  culture 
to  cat  raw  meat,  like  the  Kurytanes  of  the  interior  of  Greece 
whom  Thukytlidis  mentions  as  "most  ignorant  in  their 
speech,  and  said  to  be  raw-eaters  (omophagoi)."  Even  the 
native  tribes  of  New  England  wjre  struck  with  this  habit 
among  the  roving  race  of  the  far  north,  whom  they  called 
accordingly  EikimantsU  or  "  raw-flesh-eatcrs,"  a  name  they 
still  bear  m  its  French  form  Esquimaux. 

The  rough«it_wayLflLilOokuig  are  to  be  seen  among 
savages,  who  broil  their  meat  on  the  burning  logs,  or  roast 
it  stuck  on  tTie  primitive  spit,  a  pointed  stake  planted 
sloping  over  the  fire,  or  bury  it  in  the_hot  embers  as  boys 
do  chestnuts  or  potatoes.  From  this  latter  mode  comes 
the  invention  of  the  oven,  which  in  its  simplest  form  may 
be  a  hbllow  Tfeeset  on  fire  ar.d  smouldering  inside,  or  a 
pit  dug  in  the  ground  and  heated  by  a  wood-fire,  often 
with  red-hot  stones  put  in  to  help  the  baking.  Brazilian 
tribes  set  up  four  posts  witji  a  grating  of  branches  jifross, 
oil  which  they  laid  their  game  arid  fish  with  a  slow  fire 
underneath.  Meat  prepared  on  such  a  boucgjgi,  will  keep 
a  long  while  ;  the  pirates  of  tlie  West  Indies  used  thus  to 
prepare  their  stores  of  meat,  whence  comes  the  word 
butaneer.  To  the  buflfalo-hunting  tribes  of  North  America 
belongs  the  invention  oi  pemmican,  meat  dried  and  pounded 
for  keeping,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  world  people 
know  how  to  dry  sheets  or  strips  of  meat  in  the  hot  sun ; 
this  is  called /Vr^<</ meat,  and  will  keep.     The  use_jofJ[jftt_ 
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•tones  in  bftking  has  jimt  bc*en  mentioned.    From  thia  thu 

important  art  of  boiling  food  may  have  been  derived.     In 

many  parti  of  the  world,  among  tribci  who  do  not  kno>v 

how  to  make  an  earthen  pot,  there  ii  foimd  the  curioiu 

art  of  itonc- boiling,  which  i«  a  lort  of  wct  baking.     Tlic 

Aikinaboins   of  Noith   America   have  their   name,    which 

meana  "atonc-boilcrs,''  from  thvir  old  practice  of  digging  a 

hole  in  the  ground,  linmg  it  with  a  piece  of  the  alaughtered 

animal'a  hide,  a  ut  then  putting  in  the  meat  with  water,  and 

hot  atonca  to  bjil  it.  Trilica  of  the  far  West  actually  managed 

])^_  meana   of  red-hot  atonca   to  boil  aalmon  and   acorn- 

porridge  in  their  bosketa  made  of  close-plaited  roota  of  the 

apruce  fir.  The  proceaaofatone-boilinghaa  lasted  on  even  in 

Kuropc  where  found  convenient  for  heating  water  in  wooden 

tubs.      Linnseua   on    hia  northern  tour  found   the   Both- 

land  people  brewing  beer  in  thia  way,    and  to  thia  day 

the  "  rude  Carinthian  boor  "  drinka  auch  "  atone-beer,"  aa  it 

is  called.    Aa  aoon  aa  the  cooka  anywhere  are  provided 

with  earthen  pots  or  metal  kcttlea,  boiling  over  the  fire 

becomea  eaay.     Yet   it  ia  curioua  to  notice  the  absence 

of  boiled  meati  from  the  feasts  of  the  Homeric  heiaea, 

where  there  is  so  much  about  the  jointa  stuck  on  apita  to 

roast,  and  the  vengeful  Odyss^'us  rolling  to  and  fro  on  hia 

bed  ia  compared  to  an    eager  roaater  turning  a  atuffed 

paunch  before  the  blazing  fire.     Among  the  old  Northmen 

it  was  othcrwiae,  for  it  ia   told   in    the   Edda  how  the 

warriora  feaat    every  night   in  Walhalla    on  the    sodden 

flesh  of  the  boar  Saehrimnir,  who  is  daily  boiled  in  the  huge 

kettle,  and  comes  to  life  again  ready  for  the  morrow's  hunt 

The  simplest  ways  of  making  bread,  such  as  seem  to 

have  come  in  with  the  earliest  cultivation  of  grain,  answer 

so  well  for  some  purposes  that  they  may  still  be  seen 

•kaost  unchanged.    Thus  in  a  north  county  cottage  the 
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housewife  mointciii  the  oatme.il  and  kneads  it  into  dough, 
which  spread  out  thin  Is  baked  into  oatcaken  on  the  hot 
iron  girclic  (il  used  to  he  a  hot  stone) ;  ami  the  tLirnpcr  of 
the  Australian  rolonist  is  as  simply  made  with  flour  and 
water  in  thick  cakes,  bake<l  in  the  embers.  ThcHc  take  m 
back  near  the  primitive  stages  of  an  art  which  almost  more 
than  any  other  has  civili/ed  mankind.  Such  unlcavene«l 
bread  being  first  in  use,  the  invention  of  leavened  bread 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  sour  dough  on 
the  uncleaned  vessel  fermenting  into  ItavtH  (French  Itiam, 
lightening),  which  starts  fermentation  through  the  fresh 
dough,  disengaging  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  within  it 
which  expand  it  into  a  spongy  mass.  In  later  times  the 
yeast  from  brewing  was  found  to  be  a  better  means  than 
leaven  ;  and  there  are  mo<lern  processes  of  introducing  the 
gas  by  means  of  baking-powtler  (such  as  sal-aeratus  or 
aiiratcd  salt,  bicarbonate  of  soda),  or  the  bread  may  be 
aerated  by  mixing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  mechanically. 
The  other  great  means  of  preparing  farinaceous  or  starchy 
food  is  by  boiling,  which  lets  the  starch  out  to  mix  with 
the  water  by  bursting  the  tiny  granules  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  Rice  boiled  whole  furnishes  about  half  the  food 
°Ll^~^^^>  *"*'  among  other  staple  articles  of  vegetable 
food  are  the  various  kinds  of  pap  or  porridge  made 
with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  sago,  cassava,  &c.  Look- 
ing over  c  modern  cookery  book,  it  is  seen  what  an 
endless  list  a  dishes  and  sauces  have  been  contrived  by 
clever  cooks,  u  please  the  palate  and  make  one  wish  for 
more.  As  to  progress  in  cookery  in  this  way,  no  doubt  the 
moderns  have  left  the  ancients  behind.  But,  after  all,  the 
main  purpose  of  cooking  food  is  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
condition  for  keeping  up  and  working  the  human  machine, 
body  and  mind.     Examining  it  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
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U  curinui  to  notice  what  an  oIilwurM  buiineu  it  it.  ltd 
main  prnccaitea  of  ruanlinK,  lKtliln((,  ami  boilinft,  lielong  to 
the  iNtrliaric:  iiago  uf  ciilliirt,  Ami  hticl  Iheir  origin  in  agct 
before  history. 

The  li(|tior«  drunk  hy  man  may  nest  l»e  notired.  Savage 
tribci  luth  as  the  Auittriilian*  were  wuter-drinkeni  when 
diacovcrcti  by  the  Kuropearia,  and  even  the  Holteniul*  and 
North  American  Indiana  knew  no  fermented  drinki.  It  ia 
diffliult  to  auppoae  that  an  indulgence  ao  tempting  would 
ever  be  forgotten,  if  once  known  ;  ao  that  |)oaaibly  the 
anceatora  of  theae  |)eoplca  mny  have  from  the  firat  bein 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  fermenting  liquor.  Hut  in  moat 
cuuntriea,  eapecially  where  grain  and  fruit  were  culiivaled, 
one  would  think  that  the  proceaa  muat  aooner  or  later 
discover  itself,  by  the  accident  of  some  auitable  jidce  or 
niaah  being  lefi  to  atand.  In  Mexico  the  milky  juice  of 
the  alu«  is  fermented  into  pul(|ue ;  in  Asia  and  Afi  :c  i 
palma  are  tapped  fur  palm-wine  or  toddy ;  cider  from 
npple-iuice,  and  mead  from  honey  and  water,  are  well 
known  ;  the  Tatars  ferment  their  marcs'  milk  into  kumiss. 
Eapecially  liquors  of  the  beer  kind  prevail  widely ;  the  first 
mentioned  in  history  is  the  beer  brewed  from  barley  by  the 
ancient  Egyptian!,  whence  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
ancient  ale  or  beer  of  Europe ;  allied  to  it  are  the  kvuss 
or  rye-beer  of  Russia,  the  pombe  or  millet-beer  of  Africa, 
the  so-called  rice-wine  of  the  Chinese,  the  chicha  made 
with  maize  or  caasava  by  the  natives  of  America.  Wine 
seems  not  less  ancient,  and  the  E^XPUan  paintings  show 
the  vineyards,  the  wine-presses,  the  wine-jars;  indeed, 
wine-making  is  still  much  what  it  was  in  those  early  ages 
of  history.  In  ancient  timet  it  is  curious  to  notice 
the  frank  undoubting  delight  of  men  in  intoxicating 
drink,  At  a  divinely  given  means    of  drowning  care   and 
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■timulating  dulncu  into  wilil  joy.  Thvy  drink  It  toUninly 
in  Ihcir  rcligiou*  fcAitt  and  offered  it  to  their  godi.  The 
ant  lent  bard*  of  the  Vcdii:  hymna  thought  no  ill  in  mnging 
of  IndrA  the  Ifeavengotl,  reeling  drunk  with  the  Itltaiiona 
of  the  Mi  rod  tonia  poured  out  by  hiit  worahi|>|ier«,  and  in 
later  agcH  the  (ircrk*  chanted  in  bacchanal  proccMion*  the 
praiiea  of  the  liencfirent  Dionyiioa,  who  made  all  nation! 
happy  with  the  ran  diii|)clling  juice  of  the  gra|>e.  But  in 
early  limen  alio  there  comcK  into  view  an  oppowitc  diKlrine. 
The  guardiani  of  religion,  lensiblc  of  the  evil  of  drunken- 
neu,  begin  to  prwlaim  not  only  exreu  as  hateful,  but  the 
very  tasting  of  strong  drink  a  sin.  The  Hrahmans,  although 
the  lilmtion  of  the  soma  remains  by  old  tradition  among 
their  sacred  rites,  yet  account  the  drinking  of  spitituoua 
liquors  one  of  the  five  great  sirs ;  while  in  the  old  rival 
retlgton  of  Biiddha,  one  of  the  ten  precepts  or  command- 
ments which  the  novice  promises  to  obey,  it  that  forbidding 
the  use  of  Intoxicating  liquor.  Though  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  arose  in  great  measure  out  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  he  cast  off  their  ancient  honour  for  wine  and 
its  use  in  sacred  rites,  forbidding  it  as  an  abomination.  It 
was  not  till  the  middle  aget  that  distilled  spirit,  though 
more  ancient  in  the  East,  came  into  use  among  the  western 
rationt.  It  was  generally  accepted  as  beneficial,  as  it  well 
seen  in  the  name  of  "  water  of  life,"  I^tin  aquarita,  French 
tau  df-tie,  Irish  ust/uebaiigh  (for  shortness  whisky).  AIco* 
holic  spirit  is  now  produced  in  immense  quantities  from  the 
refuse  of  wine-making,  brewing,  sugar-refining,  &c.  Its 
employment  as  a  habitual  stimulant  it  among  the  greateit 
cvtlt  of  the  modem  world,  bringing  about  in  the  low  levels 
of  the  population  a  state  of  degradation  hardly  matched  in 
the  wont  ages  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
civiliced  life  has  gained  in  comfort  by  taking  to  the  use  of 
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warm  tlitthlly  itimuUni  ilrinki  Xm*  at  ArtI  valued  by  iht 
Uu<l«lhi«t  monk*  in  Central  Atla  at  «  drug  tu  keep  the 
BKttic  awtkc  fi»r  his  nightly  religious  dutiet,  Mem*  to  have 
twcn  Introduicd  at  a  beverage  in  China  at  alM)Ul  lh« 
Christian  era,  ami  has  i|)rrit(l  fnmi  theme  all  ovrr  the 
world.  CoBm  i*  at  horn*  in  Atabui,  and  the  world  owes 
its  general  use  lo  the  Moslems.  Chucolatc  was  bruu^hl  by 
the  Hpaniards  from  old  Mcxito,  where  it  wns  a  favourite 
drink.  With  these,  mention  has  to  lie  maile  of  tolMcco, 
also  an  importation  from  America,  where  at  the  time  of 
the  disrovrry  it  was  smoked  by  natives  of  both  the  north 
and  south  continent. 

In  here  describing  Ares  and  (Ire-ploces  (p.  164),  woo<l 
has  l>een  taken  as  the  primitive  fuel.  Indeed,  tha  Are  of 
fallen  boughs  made  at  a  picnic  in  the  woods  may  take  our 
minds  fairly  back  to  prx  historic  life.  When  in  the  sAvage 
hut  the  log!  arc  piled  on  the  earthen  floor,  this  simple 
hearth  already  becomes  the  gathering-place  ol  the  family 
and  the  ty|)C  of  home.  Hut  in  treeless  districts  the  want  of 
f\icl  is  one  of  the  ditficulliea  of  life,  as  where  on  the  desert 
plains  the  buflalo-hunter  has  to  pick  up  for  the  evening  fire 
the  droppings  which  he  calls  "  buffalo  chips  "  or  "  bois  do 
vache."  Kvcn  in  woodland  countries,  as  soon  as  people 
collect  in  villages,  the  fire>wood  near  by  is  apt  to  run  short. 
When  some  American  Indians  were  asked  what  reason  they 
■upposed  had  brought  the  white  men  to  their  country,  they 
answered  quite  simply  that  no  doubt  we  had  burnt  up  all 
our  wood  at  home,  and  had  to  move.  The  gueu  was  so 
far  goo<l,  that  something  of  the  kind  must  really  have 
happened  had  we  depended  on  the  fuel  from  our  forests 
and  peat  bogs,  for  tho  supply  in  England  waa  giving  out. 
Thus  what  was  in  old  times  the  forest-land  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  has  still  kept  iu  name  of  the  Weald  (/.#.  wood), 
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k  not  now  well  limtwrrd,  but  this  U  berau^e  in  Queen 
KliialMlti'n  lime  It  h4i|  \tten  stripficil  to  make  chanoAl  for 
the  iron  riirn4ii'«,  Iiiiirrd,  there  thrn  •crincil  danj^cr  that 
M  |K)pulaitiHi  inireancd  ami  niitnuf4(iiires  throve.  Kngland 
miglil  bcrume  like  North  China  now,  where  in  the  rold 
weather  |>coplc  hmUlle  at  home  wrap|icd  in  fur«,  fuel  lieing 
Xon  scane  escept  for  the  cookinK  *tove.  Hut  inatead  uf 
this  coming  tu  pass,  there  took  place  an  indualridi  c  hange 
in  F.ngland,  whii  h  nuiltiplicd  the  tM>|mUtion  and  brought 
on  our  present  pnwperily.  This  was  the  u%9  o(  <oat.  un 
which  our  mtMtern  manufacturing  system  dc|>ends.  F.ven 
for  household  (mrposes  the  coal  cellar  has  almost  sti|H-rsedcd 
the  w<km1  slack,  and  the  blating  yulelng  has  liecome  a 
plclurcsi|uc  relic  of  the  past.  The  very  wonl  tvft/,  which 
in  the  Knglish  llible  kec|>s  its  original  sense  uf  burning 
wood,  has  since  been  usurped  by  the  mineral.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  sup|NMcd  lh*t  the  use  of  coal  wits  only  dis- 
covered in  miKlcrn  times.  ThjLXhlucic  have  mined  it 
from  lime  immemorial  In  the  thlrtitenlh  century,  the 
famous  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Tolo,  related  that  in 
Cathay  there  is  a  kind  of  black  stones,  which  are  dug  out 
of  veins  in  the  mountains,  and  burn  like  faggots  1  and  I 
can  tell  you  (he  says)  that  if  you  put  them  on  the  fire  in 
the  evening  so  that  they  catch  well,  they  will  burn  all  night 
atid  e'ven  be  alight  in  the  morning  That  this  was  told  and 
received  as  a  wonder  in  Kurope,  shows  how  unfamiliar  the 
use  of  coal  then  was.  Though  lUhaiithrax  or  "stone<oal" 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  its  full  importance  to 
modern  life  only  came  gradually  into  view.  Having  first 
been  brought  in  for  economy  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
it  afterwards  became,  when  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  an 
almost  boundlets  source  of  power  for  all  mechanical 
work.     A  steam-engine,  for  every  few  shovelfuls  of  coal 
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its  furnace  is  fed  with,  will  do  the  days  w^rk  of  a 
horse.  Tims  the  yearly  output  of  millions  of  tons  of  steam- 
coal  in  Great  Britain  alone,  furnishes  a  supply  of  force  in 
comparison  with  which  what  was  formerly  available  from 
windmills  and  watcrmills  and  the  labour  of  men  and  beasts 
was  ipiile  small,  wnile  the  workman's  task  becomes  more 
and  more  that  of  directing  this  brute  forcj  to  grind  and 
hammer,  to  spin  and  weave,  to  carry  across  land  and  sea. 
It  IS  like  the  difTcrencc  between  driving  the  waggon  and 
carrying  the  sacks  of  com  to  market  on  one's  own  back.  It 
is  an  interesting  problem  in  political  economy  to  reckon  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  our  country  during  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  period,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  re- 
sources we  now  gain  from  coal,  in  doing  home-work  and 
manufacturing  goods  to  exchange  for  foreign  produce. 
Perhaps  the  best  means  of  realizing  what  coal  is  to  us,  will 
be  to  consider,  that  of  three  Englishmen  now,  one  at  least 
may  be  reckoned  to  live  by  coal,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
the  population  would  have  been  so  much  less. 

The  Australian  savage  would  catch  up  a  blazing  brand 
from  the  camp-fire,  to  light  him  into  the  dark  forest  and 
scare  away  the  demons.  Thus  there  is  as  yet  no  difference 
between  his  primitive  means  of  artificial  heat  and  light. 
The  two  begin  to  separate  when  r?sinousj)ine-splint8  or  the 
like  are  set  aside  to  serve  as  natural  flambeaux,  and  from 
this  the  next  step  is  to  make  artificial  flambeaux,  of  which 
the  commonest  is  the  twist  or  torch  (from  Latin  torquen)  of 
oakum  dipped  in  pitch  or  wax.  Till  this  century  we  used 
torches  mucH^as'TRe  ancient  Romans  did,  but  they  are  now 
seldom  to  be  seen,  and  by  their  disuse  the  picturesque  side 
of  life  loses  many  striking  effects  of  torchlight  glare  and 
shadow  on  banquet  and  procession — the  delight  of  painters 
and  poets.     Not  half  the  passers-by  in  old-fashioned  streets 
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now  know  that  the  extinguishers  on  the  iron  railings  were  to 
put  out  the  links  or  torches  carried  to  light  the  company 
to  their  coaches.  The  candle  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  been  invented  from  the  torch.  The  rushlight,  made 
of  the  pith  of  the  rush  dipped  in  melted  fat,  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  I'liivyV  time,  as  was  also  the  wax  or  tallow 
candle  with  its  yarn  wick.  The  old  classic  lamp  was  a 
flattish  oval  vessel  with  a  nozzle  {i.e.,  nostril)  at  one  end 
for  the  wick  to  come  out  at.  Simple  as  this  construction 
is,  it  has  had  a  long  unchanged  use.  Museums  have  few 
Greek  and  Roman  objects  more  plentiful  than  such  earthen- 
ware lamps,  nor  more  exquisite  specimens  of  metal-work 
than  the  bronze  ones  ;  and  to  this  day  the  traveller  off  the 
main  road  in  Spain  or  Italy  is  lighted  to  his  bedroom  with 
a  brass  stand-lamp  much  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
with  its  pick-wick  hanging  to  it  by  a  chain.  The  lamp  only 
came  into  its  improved  modern  make  about  a  century  ago, 
when  Argand  let  the  air  in  from  below,  and  put  on  the  glass 
chimney  to  set  up  a  draught  The  gas-lamp  is  still  later, 
only  having  come  into  practical  use  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  But  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  natural  gas-lighting 
had  long  been  known  in  places  where  decomposing  bi- 
tuminous beds  underground  set  free  carburetted  hydrogen. 
Thus  at  the  famous  fire-temples  of  Baku,  (west  of  the 
Caspian))  a  hoUdwcane  was  stuck  in  the  ground  near  the 
altar,  through  which  the  gas  rose  and  burnt  at  its  mouth, 
while  the  pilgrim  fire-worshippers  prostrated  themselves  and 
adored  the  sacred  flame.  In  China,  at  salt  springs  where 
such  a  supply  of  natural  gas  comes  up,  the  practical- 
minded  people  are  content  to  lay  it  on  through  bamboos 
into  the  buildings,  to  boil  the  brine-kettles  and  light  up  the 
works. 
The  examination  here  made  of  the  modes  of  cooking 
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requires  some  notice  of  mmjJs^    For  water-vessels  men 
can  make  shift  without  the  art  of  the  potter,  using  joinu  of 
bamboo,  coco  nut  shells,  calabash  rinds,  buckets  scooped 
out  of  wood,  pails  of  bark,  bottles  of  skin.     The  horseman 
m  desert  regio.a  carries  his  water-gourd  at  his  saddle-bow, 
and  even  where  a  glass  imitation  has  come  in,  the  French  go 
on  calling  it  a^ourJe,  just  as  we  keep  up  the  name  of  the  old 
leather  doMe  for  the  glass  ones  we  use  now.     It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  household  inventions  to  make  earthen  pots 
to  stand  the  fire  for  boiling.   When  and  where  pottery  was 
mvented,  is  too  far  back  to  say.     On  the  sites  of  ancient 
dwellmgs,  wherever  earthenware    was  in    use,   potsherds 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  ground.     Where  they  are  not 
to  be  found,  as  among  the  relics  of  tribes  of  the  rein- 
deer-period in   the  caves  of  France,    it    may   be   safely 
concluded  that  these  early  savages  had  not  come  so  far  in 
civilization.     The  same  is  true  of  the  Australians,  Fuegians, 
and  many  other  modern  savages  who  had  no  pottery,  and 
no  broken  bits  in  their  soil  to  show  that  their  predecessors 
ever  had.    One  asks,  how  did  men  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
making  an  earthen  pot  ?    It  may  not  look  a  great  stretch  of 
invention,  but  invention  moved  by  slow  steps  in  early  cul- 
ture, and  there  are  some  facts  which  lead  to  the  guess  that 
even  pots  were  not  made  all  at  once.  There  are  accounts  of 
rude  tribes  plastering  their  wooden  vessels  with  clay  to  stand 
the  fire,  while  others,  more  advanced,  moulded  clay  over 
gourds,  or  inside  baskets,  which  being  then  burnt  away  left 
an  earthen  vase,  and  the  marks  of  the  plaiting  remained  as 
an  ornamental  pattern.   It  may  well  have  been  through  such 
intermediate  stages  that  the  earliest  potters  came  to  see  that 
they  could  shape  the  clay  alone  and  burn  it  hard.     This 
shaping  was  doubtless  at  first  done  by  hand,  as  in  America 
or  Africa  the  native  women  may  still  be  seen  building  up 
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large  and  shapely  jars  or  kettles  from  the  bottom,  moulding 
on  the  clay  bit  by  bit.  So  in  Europe,  as  any  museum  of  an- 
tiquities shows,  the  funeral  urns  and  other  earthen  vessels 
of  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  were  hand-made ;  and  even 
now  tourists  who  visit  the  Hebrides  buy  earthen  cups  and 
bowls  of  an  old  woman  who  makes  them  in  ancestral 
fashion  without  a  potter's  wheel,  and  ornaments  them  with 
lines  drawn  with  a  pointed  slick.  Yet  the  potter's^heel 
was  known  in  the  world  from  high  antiquity.  Fig.  73  re- 
presents Egyptian  potters  at  work,  as  shown  in  the  wall- 
paintings  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  It  is  seen  that  they 
turned  the  wheel  by  hand.    So  the  Hindu  potter  is  described 


Flo.  73.— Ancient  Egyptian  P>.t;cr'i  Wheel (Bcni  Huian). 

as  now  going  down  to  the  river  side  when  a  flood  has 
brought  him  a  deposit  of  fine  clay,  when  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  knead  a  batch  of  it,  stick  up  his  pivot  in  the  ground, 
balance  the  heavy  wooden  table  on  the  top,  give  it  a  spin 
round,  and  set  to  work.  It  was  an  improvement  on  this 
limplest  wheel  to  work  it  from  below  by  the  foot,  and  in  our 
potteries  a  labourer  drives  it  with  a  wheel  and  band,  but  the 
principle  remains  unchanged.  As  we  watch  with  untiring 
pleasure  the  potter  with  this  simple  machine  so  easily  bring- 
ing shape  out  of  shapelessness,  we  can  well  understand  how 
in  the  ancient  world  it  seemed  the  very  type  of  creation, 
to  that  the  Egyptians  pictured  one  of  their  deities  as  a 
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potter  moulding  Man  on  the  wheel.  Fine  urt  made  some 
of  its  earliest  and  most  successful  efTorts  in  shaping  the 
earthen  vase,  engraving  and  moulding  patterns  or  figures 
on  it,  and  painting  it  with  pictures  of  gods  and  heroes,  or 
scenes  fioin  myth  or  daily  life,  so  that  much  of  our  know?... 
ledge  of  siicli  nations  as  Etruscans  and  even  Cireuks  is 
derived  from  the  paintings  on  their  vases,  art-relics  almost 
everlasting  though  so  fragile.  A  great  part  of  the  pottery 
of  the  world  is  still  of  the  first  and  simplest  kind,  mere 
baked  clay  (Italian  Urra  (otta)  without  glaze  like  our  flower- 
pots, and  therefore  porous.  To  cure  this  fault,  som  -'  people, 
AS  the  Peruvians,  varnished  it,  while  even  the  Greeks  often 
burnt  in  bitumen.  Tiu  groat  improvement  of  glazing,  that 
is,  melting  on  a  glassy  coating  in  the  furnace,  was  already 
known  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  while  in  later  ages 
glazed  earthenware  reached  high  artistic  excellence  in  the 
Persian  ware  and  the  majolica  (from  Majorca).  In  China  a 
more  perfect  ware  had  been  made  above  a  thousand  years 
before  European  potters  got  at  the  secret  of  imitating  it. 
We  call  it  (Aina,  or  by  the  curious  name  porcelain,  which 
originally  meant  a  kind  of  oriental  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl. 
China  or  porcelain  dishes  are  made  of  fine  white  kaolia.or 
porcelain  clay,  and  fired  so  intensely  that  the  ware  becomes 
vitrified  not  only  at  the  glazed  surface  but  through  the  sub- 
stance. The  comi^'on  principle  in  all  these  varieties  of 
earthenware  is  thai  silica  (which  with  alumina  is  present  in 
all  clay)  forms  fusible  glassy  silicates,  which  in  te  'ra  cotta 
bind  the  mass  together,  and  in  glazed  earthenware  and  china 
coat  it  on  the  surface  or  through. 

Glass  itself  is  a  fusible  silicate  of  this  kind,  the  base  being 
potasfi,  soda,  and  sometimes  lead.  There  is  a  fanciful 
story  told  by  Pliny,  describing  its  invention  as  having  taken 
place  on  a  sandy  shore  of  Phoenicia,  where  a  ship  happening 
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to  be  moored,  the  merchants  finding  no  stones  to  boil 
iheir  kettle  on,  brought  on  sliore  lumpH  of  nitre  with  which 
the  ship  happened  to  be  laden,  whereupon  the  fire  melted 
the  silica  and  alkali  into  glass.  But  the  fact  is  that  glass- 
making  wus.a&li4(yptian  art  ages  before  the  rise  of  Phoenician 
commerce,  and  to  all  api)earancu  the  Phoenicians  and  other 
nations  learnt  it  from  thence.  Fig.  74  shows  an  Egyptian 
((lass  blower.  Among  other  things  he  would  have  made 
flasks  to  be  covered  with  reed,  much  like  our  present 
oil-flasks.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  glass  b.'ads,  and 
variegated  glass  cups,  which  even  the  Venetian  glassworks 


I'll.  74— Ancient  Egyptian  Gliu>-btjwuig(U«n>  HMun). 

can  hardly  match.  But  modern  Europe  may  claim  the 
clever  art  of  making  crown  glass  for  window-panes  by 
twirling  the  red-hot  blown  globe  till  it  opens  in  a  circular 
sheet,  and  also  the  polishing  of  sheets  of  plate-glass,  which 
make  possible  our  great  looking-glasses  with  their  backs  of 
brilliant  tin  amalgam. 

Fire  is  so  important  a  means  in  extracting  metal  from  the 
ore  and  working  it  afterwards,  that  some  account  of  the  use 
of  mstaLjnay  properly  come  in  this  chapter.  But  in 
thinking  how  men  were  led  to  the  difficult  processes  of 
smelting  ores  to  extract  the  metal,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  some  metals  are  found  in  the  metallic  state.  Thus  the 
native  copper  near  Lake  Superior  was  used  in  long-past  ages 
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by  the  tribes  then  living  in  the  country,  who  treated  bits 
of  the  metal  as  a  kind  of  malleable  itone,  hammering  it 
cold  into  hatchets,  knives,  and  bracelet!.  'Ihc  same  ia 
true  of  gold,  natural  nuggeti  of  which  can  be  beaten  cold 
into  ornaments.  It  is  only  a  guess  that  metal-working 
may  have  begun  in  this  simple  way;  still  it  seems  a 
likely  guess.  Iron  also  is  found  in  the  metallic  state, 
especia'ly  in  the  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones  which  fall 
on  the  earth  from  time  to  time.  Though  in  many  of 
these  the  metal  is  apt  to  shiver  to  bits  under  the  hammer, 
there  is  some  meteoric  and  other  native  iron  fit  to 
be  made  into  implements  when  heated  white-hot  in  the 
forge,  and  it  can  even  be  to  some  extent  worked  cold. 
Some  of  the  ores  of  metal  are  themselves  so  metallic- 
looking  that  the  smith  would  attempt  to  work  them  in  the 
fire,  and  this  may  have  led  to  proper  smelting.  Thus 
magnetic  iron  ore  not  only  looks  like  iron,  but  can  be 
heated  in  the  forge,  and  then  and  there  hammered  into 
such  things  as  horse-shoes. 

It  is  a  question  whether  men  first  worked  con£e£_ot_i»B. 
In  classic  times,  indeed,  people  felt  certain  that  bronze  was 
in  use  before  iron.  This  tmjnze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  a  ninth  of  tin  to  harden  rt,~wRa'tanlEnglish  mechanic 
would  no#  call  "gun-metal."  An  often-quoted  line  of 
Hesiod's  tells  how  the  men  of  old  worked  in  bronze  when 
as  yet  black  iron  was  not ;  and  Lucretius,  the  Epicurean 
poet,  taught  that  after  the  primitive  time  when  men  fought 
with  sticks  and  stones,  iron  and  bronze  were  discovered, 
but  bronze  was  known  before  iron.  However,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  really  remember  very  ancient  times, 
and  in  some  countries  the  use  of  iron  was  early. 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  make  mention  of 
iron  as  well  as  copper.     A   piece  of  wrought  iron  taken 
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out  ol  the  masonry  of  the  great  pyramid  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  there  are  Egyptian  pictures  even 
showing  the  blue  steel  which  the  butcher  had  hanging 
at  his  side  to  sharpen  his  knife  on.  Now  what  is  to  be 
particularly  noticed  is  that  the  Egyptians,  though  they  thus 
had  iron,  mostly  made  their  carpenters'  tools  of  bronze. 
Among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  the  smiths  knrw  of  iron,  and 
even  of  s'^el  or  steely  iron,  if  one  may  judge  so  from  the 
famous  passoge  in  the  Odyssey  (ix.  391),  about  the  hissing 
of  the  axe  as  the  smith  dips  it  in  the  cold  water  to 
strengthen  the  iron.  Yet  all  the  while  bron/e  was  the 
ordinary  material  not  only  for  the  warrior's  armour  and 
shield,  but  for  his  spear  and  sword.  Clearly  we  have  here 
a  state  of  arts  very  unlike  our  own  now,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  to  understand  the  difference.  An  instructive 
remark  in  Kaempfer's  account  of  Japan  near  two  cen- 
turies ago,  may  help  to  explain  it,  where  he  says  that  both 
copper  and  iron  wjre  smelted  in  the  country,  and  were 
about  the  same  price,  so  that  iron  tools  cost  as  much  as 
copper  or  brass  ones.  The  state  of  things  far  back  in  the 
ancient  world  may  have  been  something  like  this.  Iron, 
though  known,  was  hard  to  smelt  from  the  ore,  and 
Homer's  calling  it  the  "much-wrought  iron"  shows  how 
difficult  the  smiths  found  it  to  forge.  But  copper  was 
plentiful,  one  well-known  source  being  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
whence  its  name  of  ut  Cyprium  {copper).  Tin  had  not  to 
be  fetched  from  the  ends  of  the  world  ;  there  were  mines  in 
Georgia,  Khorassan,  and  elsewhere  in  inner  Asia,  where 
per'.mps  the  discovery  was  made  of  using  it  to  harden  copper 
into  bronze.  When  once  this  had  been  hit  upon,  the  ease 
with  which  bronze  could  be  melted,  and  such  things  as 
hatchets  cast  in  stone  moulds,  would  make  it  more  con- 
venient than  iron  to  the  ancient  artificer.     This  may  have 
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been  the  real  reason  why  the  '•  bronze  ngc  "  set  in  over  a 
great  part  of  F.urope  and  Ania,  un<l  wad  only  followed  by  the 
•'  iron  age  "  when  iron  coming  to  be  better  workcil,  clieaiwr 
and  mori!  plentiful,  and  itecl  eiipe«  iaily  being  improved, 
brought  out  that  sujicriority  to  bronze  for  tools  and  wea|K)n« 
which  to  us  seems  a  matter  of  <  ourse.     The  remains  of  the 
lakcHlwellings  of  Switzerland  lihow  how  central  Kurope  was 
once  inhabited  by  rude  tribes  using  stone  implements,  how 
ot  A  later  period  bronze  hatchets  and  spears  prevailed,  and 
lastly  iron  came  in.     Such,  too,  has  been  the  history  of  the 
stone,  bron/e,  and  iron  ages,  traced  by  archaeologists  in  the 
burial-places  of  old  Scandinavia,  whether  the  use  of  the 
new  metals  was  learnt  by  the  native  nations  or  brought  in 
by  con<|ucring  invaders.     Nations  living  in  the  bronze  age 
arc  known  to  history,  especially  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
whom  the  Spaniards  af  the  conquest  found  working  in  bronze 
with  some  skill,  but  knowing  nothing  of  iron ;   their  state 
was  like  that  of  the  Massngctic  of  central  Asia,  described 
by  Herodotus  some  two  thousand  years  earlier.     Most  of 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  ccems  to  have  had  no  bronze 
age,  but  to  have  passed  directly  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
iron  age.     Iron-smelting  seems  to  have  come  into  Africa  in 
the  north,  and  only  spread  lately  down  to  the  Hottentots 
who  still  remember  in  their  stories  the  time  when  their 
ancestors  used  to  cut  down  trees  with  stones.   The  Africans 
easily  dig  up  their  rich  iron  ore  and  smelt  it  with  wood  in 
simple  furnaces  which  may  be  mere  holes  in  the  ground,  the 
draught  being  generally  by  bellows.     The  primitive  pair  of 
bellows  may  there  be  seen,  made  of  whole  skins  of  goats  cr 
other  animals,  of  which  the  one  full  of  air  is  pressed  or 
trodden  on,  while  the  empty  one  is  pulled  up  to  fill  itself 
through  a  slit  or  valve.     This  shows  iron-smelting  not  far 
from  its  rudest  and  probably  earliest  state.     Among  the 
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various  improvements  whiih  have  now  made  iron  fpnrc 
plentiful  than  in  aniient  times  are  the  unc  of  coke  instead 
of  chart  oal  fr)r  xnu-lling  ;  the  introduc  tion  of  cast-iron, 
whiih  kcems  old  in  China,  but  was  not  common  in  Kngland 
till  the  last  century ;  the  use  of  mac  hinery  for  rolling  and 
forging.  The  ptogrcKs  of  steel  makiig  has  been  such  as 
lately  to  make  it  possible  for  railwayH  to  be  laid  down  with 
steel  at  n  penny  a  pound. 

Other  metals  and  their  effect  on  civilization  may  be  spoken 
of  briefly.  Silver  has  from  ancient  times  been  the  companion 
of  gold,  as  precious  metals.  Ix.'ad  was  easily  extracted,  und 
served  the  Romans  for  roofs  and  water-pi|)e8.  The  alloy  of 
cop()er  and  zinc  was  made  by  the  Romans  not  by  fusing 
together  the  two  metals,  but  by  heating  copper  with  the  zinc 
ore  called  calamine ;  the  result  was  bra-ss,  an  inferior  kind 
of  bronze.  (Quicksilver  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
distilled  it  from  the  red  cinnabar,  and  understood  iti  use  in 
extracting  gold  and  silver,  and  for  gilding.  Uf  the  many 
metals  which  have  become  known  in  modern  times  some 
have  practical  uses.  Thus  platinum  is  valuable  for  vessels 
which  have  to  bear  extreme  heat  or  resist  the  action  of 
acids,  and  aluminium  is  useful  for  its  r>:markable  lightness. 
But  we  still  mostly  depend  on  the  metals  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity — iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  mention  of  these  last  precious  metals  leads  us  to 
notice  the  important  part  which  coin  has  had  in  developing 
civilization,  and  this  again  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
trade  or  commerce.  The  modern  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  shops  and  counting-houses,  hardly  realises  from  what 
rude  beginnings  our  complex  commercial  system  arose. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  trade  in  its  lowest  form  among  such 
tribes  as  the  Australians.  The  tough  greenstone,  valuable 
for  making  hatchets,  is  carried  hundreds  of  miles  by  natives 
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who  receive  from  other  trilwn  in  return  the  pri/etl  producli 
of  their  (li*trictii,  such  ai  red  «)i  hre  to  (uiint  their  botlie* 
with  ;  they  have  even  got  to  Ut  an  to  let  peaceful  traders 
]M%%  unharmed  through  tribci  at  war,  to  that  trains  of  youths 
might  be  met,  each  lad  with  a  slab  of  samlston«  on  his 
head  to  l)e  carried  to  his  distant  home  and  shaped  into  a 
secd-<-rusher.  When  strangers  visit  a  tribe,  they  are  re- 
ceived at  a  friendly  gathering  or  corroblmree,  and  presents 
are  given  on  both  sides.  No  doubt  there  is  a  general  sense 
that  the  gifts  are  to  be  fair  exchanges,  and  if  either  side  is 
not  satisfied  there  will  be  grumbling  ami  (iiinrrclling.  But 
in  this  roughest  kind  of  barter  we  do  not  yet  find  that  clear 
notion  of  a  unit  of  value  which  is  the  great  step  in  trading. 
This  higher  stage  is  found  among  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  whose  strings  of  haicpia-shells,  worn  oa  orna- 
mental borders  to  their  dresses,  serve  them  also  as  currency 
to  trade  with,  a  string  of  ordinary  <|uality  jcing  reckoned 
as  worth  one  beaver's  vkin.  In  the  Old  World  many  traces 
have  come  down  of  the  times  when  v. due  was  regularly 
reckoned  in  cattle  ;  as  where  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  description 
of  the  funeral  games,  we  read  of  the  great  prize  tripod  that 
was  valued  at  twelve  oxen,  while  the  female  slave  who  was 
the  second  prize  was  only  worth  four  oxen.  Here  the 
principle  of  unit  of  value  is  already  recognised,  for  not 
only  could  the  owner  of  oxen  buy  tripods  and  slaves  with 
them,  bu.  also  he  who  had  a  twelve-oic  tripod  to  sell  could 
take  in  exchange  three  slaves  reckoned  at  four  oxen  each. 
To  this  day  various  objects  of  use  or  ornament  pass  as 
currency,  especially  where  money  is  scarce.  Thus  the 
traveller  in  Abyssinia  may  have  to  buy  what  he  wants  with 
cuket  of  salt,  while  elsewhere  in  Africa  he  has  to  carry  iron 
hoe-blades,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  strings  of  beads  as  money. 
Cowry-shells  are  still  small  change  in  South  Asia,  as  thsy 
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have  been  since  time  imm  ?morial.  These  things  do  more 
or  less  ( lumsily  what  metal  money  does  so  i  onveniently. 
The  use  of  money  aroie  out  of  gitid  and  silver  lieing  in  old 
times  iKirtercd  by  weight  for  good*,  an  may  he  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians  weighing  in  scales  hea|>8 
of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  which  shows  that  these  were 
not  yet  real  money.  It  is  thus  still  with  nuich  of  the  gold 
and  silver  Irnded  with  in  the  Kast,  where  the  little  ingots 
have  to  be  weighed  and  reckoned  for  what  each,  is  worth. 
I'lie  invention  of  coin  comes  in  when  pieces  of  metal  are 
made  of  a  Hxed  weight  and  standard,  and  marked  with  a 
figure  or  inscri|)tinn  to  certify  them,  so  timt  they  may  be 
taken  without  weighing  or  testing.  This  looks  a  simple 
thing  to  do,  but  the  old  Kgyptians  and  Babylonians  are  not 
known  to  iiave  hit  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  earliest  money 
may  have  been  the  Chinese  little  marked  cubes  of  gold, 
and  the  pieces  of  cupper  in  the  shapes  of  shirts  and 
knivfs,  as  though  intended  to  represent  real  shirts  or 
knives.  Corns  appear  in  I.ydia  and  /ICgini,  in  their  curly 
form,  as  rude  dumps  of  precious  metal  stamped  on  one 
side  only  with  a  symbol  such  as  the  tortoise,  the  other 
side  showing  the  mark  of  the  anvd  or  tool  they  were 
placed  on  to  be  struck,  which  accidental  back-[)attern 
came  to  be  improved  in  later  coins  into  the  ornamental  re- 
verse. Art  came  on  fast  in  coinage,  so  that  among  the  most 
beautiful  coins  in  the  world  are  the  gold  staters  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  with  the  laurel-crowned  head  un  one  side  and 
the  two-horse  chariot  on  the  other.  But  one  reason  why 
coins  are  no  longer  struck  in  such  high  relief  is  because 
they  would  be  rubbed  down  by  wear.  The  Roman  at  was 
not  stamped  but  cast ;  it  seems  to  have  been  at  first  i  pound 
of  copper,  its  name  meaning  "  one "  (as  aft  at  cards  still 
does).    From  early  ages  the  coinage  has  been  a  government 
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tni>no|K>ly,  tmt  iho  |trAiti(«  wmn  iK-jftn  u(  lowering  the 
(tantliirti  ami  liMrrtinu  ihe  wrujhi  for  tti«  jiroftt  of  the  royal 
Irr^nury.  How  ilii*  ilclia»iriK  tlir  loiiiaK*  wj*  <arriri|  on  in 
l';uroti«  hy  nnr  ktttK  ifur  miulhcr  may  Ite  *ccn  In  the  fail 
iImI  the  /i/>ra  or  |icHjni|  of  »ilvcr  wmc  down  in  value  to  lh« 
French  /»■«  or  fran«,  worth  lrn|»rni'(*,  and  to  the  "  ^>un,/ 
Scot*,"  worth  twenty  \wt»e.  Thoinjh  t.hdnnt«l  in  value,  the 
roinagc  of  old  limc*  may  lie  tratcit  on  to  the  tirr»rnt  tiuy, 
in  our  t.ilt  ki'epInK  «•  ronnta  in  the  jC  t.  /  (librot,  toluli, 
denarii)  of  ihc  K>>in.m«, 

For  mimll  iradinK  unit  at  honii',  metal  money  antwcr* 
well.  Hut  there  ii  grral  trouble  and  rmk  in  »cni|iiig  coin 
hundred*  of  niilm  to  pay  for  goixU  bought  at  a  ditlance. 
An  ea*ily  carric<l  iiubttitute  fur  goUl  and  i.ilvcr  i»  the  bank 
note,  a  proniKt  fo  |>ay  «u  much,  iMuetl  by  the  treaaury  or 
■ome  banker, and  |>ai«ing a» money  fiom  hand  to  hand.  'Ihe 
Emperor  of  ('tiina  appear*  to  have  ii«*ued  iiuch  notes  in 
exchange  for  trcaiurc  about  the  eighth  leulury,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Marco  I'olo,  the  faniouimcrchant-iravellcr 
in  Tartary,  deurilw*  the  (ireat  Khari'»  money  of  iituni|ied 
piece*  of  mulberry  Urk.  It  ii  plain  from  thi*  account  thai 
the  notion  of  paper  money  was  still  strange  to  the  mind  of 
an  European  trader,  but  since  then  banknotes  hove  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  world's  currency.  Even 
more  useful  to  commerce  was  the  invention  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. Sup|)ose  a  merchant  of  Genoa  to  have  sent  silks  to 
a  merchant  in  London.  He  docs  not  send  for  his  money 
in  return,  but  gives  an  order  on  a  slip  ol  paper  that  his  cor- 
respondent in  I^ndon,  who  owes  him  so  much,  is  to  pay 
it  in  so  many  days.  This  slip  of  pajicr  is  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  is  bought  by  another  Genoese  merch.int  who  happens 
to  owe  money  in  I^ndon,  and  pays  it  by  sending  over  the 
bill  which  claiou  the  payment  of  the  money  there.     Thus, 
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iD«trad  M  gul<l  iHimg  •rni  lutliw  iriN  ^nil  furwitnU  to  fMy 
(br  iliupincnia  between  Londun  ami  CicnuA,  one  ilrbt  i«  «cl 
off  AK'iinst  aiitHhcr.  Thi«  It  dcM'rtliiriK  in  its  timplcM  form 
the  »y«icni  whirh  is  $o  worked  in  the  cxdiAn^es  of  mer* 
ciflMie  citict  all  over  the  world.  lh«i  th«  imtri^B«(r  Iranstfr 
lioni  of  crimMH-rnj  are  carried  on  by  nniiuiil  credit,  #Mh 
only  lo  ninth  .utml  travelling  of  gold  and  tilvir  at  i« 
netcMary  to  adjust  the  baUncei  between  the  different 
countrici. 

The  nr.ain  principle  cf  mmlcrn  commerce  is  itiil  jiMl 
what  it  wa«  among  ihu  ruite  Indiana  oi  llraiil,  wherr  the 
trilwa  who  nuke  th?  dradly  arrow  iKiiaon  prrpare  more 
than  they  want  for  their  own  use,  lo  aa  to  exchange  t.hg  rest 
for  K|)eara  of  the  hard  woo«|  thflt  growa  in  oth«*r  UistrictH, 
or  the  hammocks  of  paliiifihre  ratted  by  tribes  vi^where. 
Wealth  is  created  by  trade  aa  well  as  by  manufacture*. 
The  Canadian  trapper  wants  for  hia  own  iiae  but  tew  of  his 
plentiful  furs,  but  all  he  can  take  arc  wealth  lo  him,  bccauac 
the  trader  bringa  him  in  exchange  the  clothes  and  gro<erics 
and  other  things  he  want*.  The  general  history  of  com- 
merce in  the  world,  which  ia  the  development  of  this  simple 
principle,  need  not  l>c  dwelt  on  here  by  giving  details  of 
the  ancient  traffic  of  Kgypt  with  Assyria  and  India,  the 
I'hcenician  trading  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  old 
trade-routes  across  Asia  and  Kurope,  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  (icnoa  and  Venice,  the  first  voyages  round 
the  Cape  to  the  Kast  Indios,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
rite  of  ocean  steam- navigation.  It  is  s|)ccially  interesting  to 
the  student  of  civilization  to  notice  that  the  travelling 
merchant  had  in  early  ages  another  business  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  conveying  ivory  and  incense  and  fine  linen  from 
where  they  were  plentiful  to  where  they  were  scarce.  He 
was  the  bringer  of  foreiijn  knowledge  and  the  explorer  of 
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distant  regions  in  days  when  nations  were  more  shut  up  than 
now  within  their  own  borders,  or  went  across  them  only  as 
enemies  to  ravage  and  destroy.  The  merchants  did  much 
to  break  down  the  everlasting  jealousy  and  strife  between 
nations  into  peaceful  and  profitable  intercourse.  More- 
over it  may  be  plainly  proved  that  the  old  hostile  system  of 
nations  is  kept  up  by  every  kind  of  restriction  on  trade, 
every  protective  duty  imposed  to  force  the  production  of 
commodities  in  countries  ill-suited  to  them,  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  cheap  and  good  from  where  they  are  raised  with 
least  labour.  There  is  no  agent  of  civilization  more 
beneficial  than  the  free  trader,  who  gives  the  inhabitants  of 
every  region  the  advantages  of  all  other  regions,  and  whose 
business  is  to  work  out  the  law  that  what  serves  the  general 
profit  of  mankind  serves  also  the  private  profit  of  the 
individual  man. 
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Poetry,  387— Verse  and  Metre,  388 — Alliteration  end  Rhyme,  389-- 
Poette  Metaphor,  389 — Speech,  Melody,  Harmony,  390 — Musical 
Instrumenti,  393— Dancinj;,  396  -Drama,  398— 'Sculpture  and 
Paintin2,  300— Ancient  and  Modern  Art,  301 — Games,  305. 

To  those  who  have  not  thought  particularly  about  straight- 
forward prose  talk,  and  poetry  which  is  set  in  metre  and 
ihyme,  and  son^  which  is  chanted  to  a  tune,  it  may  seem 
tfiaTthese  are  three  clearly  distinct  things.  But  on  careful 
examination  it  is  found  that  they  shade  into  one  jinother, 
and  it  can  be  macle  out  how  human  speecii  passed  into  all 
three  states.  Savage  tribes  have  some  set  form  in  their 
chants,  which  shows  they  feel  them  different  from  common 
talk.  Thus  Australians,  to  work  themselves  into  fury  before 
a  fight,  will  chant,  "Spelr  hislorehead  I— Spear  his  breast ! 
—Spear  his  liver !— Spear  his  heart ! "  and  so  on  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  enemy's  body.  Another  Australian  chant 
is  stiJigjU-natLveJunerals,  the  young  women  taking  the  first 
line,  the  old  women  the  second,  and  all  together  the  third 
and  fourth. 


"Kardanggarrj 
Mammnl  garro 
Mela  nadjo 
Nunga  broo." 


'  Yonng-brother  again 
Son  again 
Hereafter  I-shall 
See  never." 
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Here  the  words  of  ihe  savage  chant  are  no  longer  mere 
prose,  but  have  passed  into  a  rude  kind  of  verse.  All  bar- 
baric tribes  hand  down  such  songs  by  memory,  and  make 
new  ones.  The  North  American  hunter  has  chants  which 
will  bring  him  on  the  bear's  track  next  morning,  or  give  him 
victory  over  an  enemy.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  a 
New  Zealand  song  ;— 

"  Thy  body  1..  at  Waltemata, 
But  ihy  ipirit  came  hither 
And  aroused  me  from  my  ileep. 

Cliorut—WixtAi,  ha-ab,  hi-ab,  ha!" 

This  last  shqws  a  feature  extremely  common  in  barbaric 
songs,  the  refrain  of  generally  meaningless  syllables.  We 
modems  are  often  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  nonsense- 
chorus  in  many  of  our  own  songs,  but  the  habit  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  ben  kept  up  from  the  stages  of  culture  in 
which  the  Australian  savage  sings  "  Abang  I  abang  I "  over 
and  ever  at  the  end  of  his  verse,  or  a  Red  Indian  hunting- 
party  enjoy  singing  in  chorus  "  Nyah  eh  wa  1  nyah  eh  wa  I " 
to  an  accompaniment  of  rattles  like  thosj  which  children 
use  with  us. 

It  is  among  nations  at  a  higher  stage  of  £ixUure  that 
there  apEsars^rfgulaiL  metre,  where  the  verses  are  measured 
accurately  in  syllables.  The  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda  are 
in  regular  metre,  and  this  is  proof  how  far  the  old  Aryans 
had  advanced  beyond  the  savage  state.  Indeed  the  re- 
semblances between  the  metre  of  the  most  ancient  Indian 
and  Persian  and  Greek  poetry  show  that  in  the  remote  ages 
of  their  national  connection  their  measured  verse  bad  already 
begun.  Metre  is  best  known  to  us  from  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  but  there  are  more  metres  in  the  world  than  Horace 
knew  of.  For  instance,  when  Longfellow  versified  a  collection 
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of  American  native  tales  in  his  "Song  of  Hiawatha," 
he  found  no  metre  among  the  Indians  themselves,  who  were 
not  cultured  enough  to  have  such  a  device ;  so  he  imitated 
the  peculiar  metre  of  the  Kalcwala,  the  epic  poem  chanted 
by  the  native  bards  of  Finland.  Our  own  poetry,  where 
the  versjs  are  scanned  by  accent,  differs  in  its  rnture  from 
the  classic^mctres  whose  syllables  ar^  measured  by  quantity 
or  length.  Later  than  the  invention  of  metre,  came  other 
means  by  which  the  poet  could  please  his  hearers  with  new 
effects  of  matched  and  balanced  sounds.  Thus  our  early 
English  forefathers  rejoiced  in  alliteration,  where  the  same 
cons6nant  comes  in  again  and  again,  with  a  frequency  which 
would  weary  our  modem  taste,  though  our  ear  is  pleased 
with  occasional  touches  of  it,  ns 

"Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  aagely  «ad."— Spenser. 
"  He  rushed  iato  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell."— Bvron. 

Rhyme,  too,  seems  comparatively  modem  in  the  world's 
history  of  poetry.  Its  clumsy  beginnings  may  be  judged 
from  such  lines  as  these  of  an  old  Latin  poet  (perhaps 
Ennius)  quoted  by  Cicero: — 

"  Ccelum  nitescere,  arbores  frondesccre, 
Viles  la:tificic  pampinis  pubcfcere, 
Rami  bacarum  ubertate  incurveacere." 

Thus  the  Christian  hymns  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the 
famous  "Dies  Irae,"  did  not  bring  in  rhyme  as  quite  a 
novelty,  but  they  used  it  skilfully  and  made  it  common,  and 
it  was  taken  up  also  by  the  Troubadours,  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  Europe  in  the  poetic  art. 

The  best  poetry  of  our  own  day  is  full  of  quaint  fancy 
and  delicate  sielody,  the  setting  of  lovely  thought  in  har- 
monious language,  at  once  pictures  for  the  imagination  and 
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music  for  the  ear.  But  besides  this,  it  has  a  curious  interest 
to  the  student  of  history,  as  keeping  alive  in  our  midst  the 
ways  of  thought  of  the  most  ancient  world.  Much  of  ixietic 
•rt  lies  in  imitating  the  expressions  of  earlier  stages  of  culture, 
when  poetry  was  the  natural  utterance  of  any  strong  emotion, 
the  natural  means  to  convey  any  solemn  address  or  ancestral 
tradition.  The  modem  poet  still  uses  for  picturesqueness 
the  metaphors  which  to  the  barbarian  were  real  helps  to 
express  his  sense.  This  may  be  seen  in  analyzing  a  poem 
of  Shelley's  :— 

"  How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  hi*  brother,  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  aa  yonder  waniiw  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ;  v 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom^v^ 
When  throned  on  ocean's  wave        """' — ■- 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world." 

Here  the  likeness  of  death  and  sleep  is  expressed  by  the 
metaphor  of  calling  them  brothers,  the  moon  is  brought  in 
»o  illustrate  the  notion  of  paleness,  and  the  dawn  of  redness ; 
while  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  dawn  shining  over  the  sea 
the  simile  of  its  sitting  on  a  throne  is  introduced,  and  its 
reddening  is  compared  on  the  one  hand  to  a  rose,  and  on 
the  other  to  blushing.  Now  this  is  the  very  way  in 
which  early  barbaric  man,  not  for  poetic  affectation,  but 
simply  to  find  the  plainest  words  to  convey  his  thoughts, 
would  talk  in  metaphors  taken  from  nature.  Even  our  doily 
prose  is  full  of  words,  now  come  down  to  ordinary  use, 
which  show  vestiges  of  this  old  nature-poetry,  and  the 
etymologist  may,  if  he  will,  set  up  again  the  pictures  of  the 
old  poetic  thoughts  which  made  the  words. 

Tojead  P-f- f egitfc poetqf  as  we  modems  do  is  ta  alter  its 
P'opcj:  M'Bre,  for  the  purpose  of  poetry  was  to  be  chanted. 
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But  this  very  chanting  or  singing  grew  out  of  talking.  On 
listening  carefully  to  the  talk  going  on  around  us,  we  may 
observe  that  it  does  not  run  in  an  unchanged  monotone,  but 
that  all  sentences  are  intoned  to  an  imperfect  tune,  a  rise 
and  falTofpitch  niarking  the  phrases,  distinguishing  question 
and  answer,  and  touching  emphatic  words  with  a  musical 
accent.  This  half-melody  of  common  speech  may  be 
roughly  written  down  in  notes;  it  is  not  the  same  in  English 
and  German  ;  and  indeed  one  way  in  which  a  Scotchman's 
talking  is  known  from  an  Englishman's  is  the  different  in- 
toning of  his  phrases.  When  speech  becomes  solemn  or 
impassioned,  it  passes  more  and  more  into  natural  chanting, 
which  at  devotional  meetings  may  be  hear!  nearly  passing 
into  distinct  tune.  The  intoning  in  churciics  arose  from  the 
same  natural  utterance  of  religious  feeling,  but  in  course  of 
time  it  became  fixed  by  custom,  and  was  forced  into  the 
regular  intervals  of  the  musical  scale.  So  the  artificial 
recitative  of  the  opera  is  a  modern  musical  working  up  of 
what  has  come  down  by  tradition  of  the  ancient  tragic 
declamation,  which  once  swayed  the  listening  throng  of  the 
Greek  theatre. 

We  are  apt  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  music 
must  be  made  up  of  notes  in  scale,  and  that  scale  the  one 
'  we  have  been  used  to  from  childhood.  But  the  chants  of 
rude  tribes,  which  perhaps  best  represent  singing  in  its  early 
stages,  run  in  less  fixed  tones,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  write 
down  their  airs.  The  human  voice  is  not  bound  to  a  scale 
of  notes,  for  iu  pitch  can  glide  up  and  down.  Nor  among 
nations  who  sing  and  play  by  musical  scales  are  the  tones 
of  these  scales  always  the  same.  The  question  how  men 
were  led  to  exact  scales  of  tones  is  not  easy  to  answer  fully. 
But  one  of  the  simplest  scales  was  forced  upon  their  atten- 
tion by  that  early  musical  instrument  the  trumpet,  rude 
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forms  of  which  are  seen  in  the  long  tubes  of  wood  or  bark 
blown  by  forest  tribes  in  South  America  and  Africa.  A 
trumpet  (a  six  feet  length  of  iron  gas  pipe  will  do)  will  sound 
the  successive  notes  of  the  "common  chord,"  which  may  bo 
written  c  t  g  c,on  which  the  trumpeter  performs  the  simple 
tunes  known  so  well  as  trumpet-culls.  I'his  natural  scale, 
|>erfv>ct  so  far  as  it  goes,  contains  the  most  important  of 
musical  intervals,  the  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third.  Another 
scale,  of  more  notes  than  this,  though  of  fewer  than  our  full 
scale,  is  not  less  familiar  to  English  ears.  This  is  the  old 
five-tone  scale,  Without  semitones,  which  can  be  played  on 
the  five  black  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  best-known 
form  of  which  may  be  written  r,  d,  e,  g,  a,  c.  Old  Scotch 
airs  are  on  the  five-tone  scale,  which  mdeed  may  still  be 
met  with  across  the  world,  as  where  some  traveller  in  China 
watching  a  funeral  procession  has  been  surprised  to  hear  a 
melancholy  dirge  like  what  he  last  heard  played  by  a  piper 
on  the  shore  of  a  Highland  loch.  Engel,  in  his  Music  of 
Ancient  Nations,  shows  that  music  of  this  pentatonic  or 
five-toned  kind  has  belonged  since  early  times  to  other 
Eastern  nations,  so  that  any  genuine  Scotch  melody  like 
"Auld  Lang-syne"  may  give  some  idea  of  the  music  of  anti- 
quity. The  more  advanced  seven-tone  scale  which  prevails 
in  the  modern  world  is  nearly  taken  from  that  of  the 
musicians  of  classic  Greece,  who  accoirpanied  the  singer's 
voice  on  the  eight-stringed  lyre.  Pythagoras,  who  first 
brought  musical  tones  under  arithmetical  rule,  had  the 
curious  fancy  that  the  distances  of  the  seven  planets  are 
related  as  the  seven  tones  of  the  octave,  an  idea  which 
still  dimly  survives  among  us  in  the  phrase  "  music  of  the 
spheres." 

Modern  music  is  thus  plainly  derived  from  ancient     But 
there  has  arisen  in  it  a  great  new  development.    The  music 
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of  the  ancients  scarcely  went  beyond  melody.  The  voice 
might  be  accompanied  by  an  instrument  in  unison  or  at  an 
octave  interval,  but  harmony  as  understood  by  modern 
musicians  was  as  yet  unknown.  !ts  fjcble  beginnings  may 
he  traced  in  the  middle  ages,  when  musicians  were  struck 
by  the. effects  got  by  singing  two  different  tunes  at  once, 
when  one  formed  a  harmony  to  the  other.  It  is  still  a  joke 
among  musicians  to  sing  together  in  this  old-fashioned 
way  two  absurdly  incongruous  tunes,  for  instance,  "The 
Campbells  are  coming"  and  "The  Vesper  hymn,"  so 
arranged  that  one  makes  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the 
other.  The  old  rounds  and  catches,  still  popular,  thus  make 
one  part  of  the  tune  serve  as  a  harmony  for  the  other. 
The  Roman  church  part-music,  and  the  Protestant  singing 
by  the  congregation,  with  the  organ  to  accompany  them, 
had  great  effect  in  making  the  change  by  which  the  mere 
melody  of  the  ancients  grew  into  the  harmonized  melody 
of  the  modems.  This  great  step  once  understood,  the 
student  can  follow  in  the  history  of  music  its  successive 
stages  in  part-singing  and  orchestral  composition,  in  the 
church  and  the  concert-room,  till  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
composers  of  the  last  three  centuries  the  full  resources  of 
modern  musical  art  were  developed. 

The  ouudcaLia&tCunienis  of  the  present  day  may  all  be 
trarpd  bark  ta  JudCLand  early  forms.  The  rattle  and  the 
drum  are  serious  instruments  among  savages ;  the  rattle  has 
come  down  to  a  child's  toy  with  us,  but  the  drum  holds  its 
own  in  peace  and  war.  Above  these  monotonous  instru- 
ments comes  the  trumpet,  which,  as  has  just  been  seen,  brings 
bfirbaric  music  a  long  step  further  on.  The  pipe  or  flageolet 
appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  common  whistle,  and  is 
improved  by  holes,  by  which  the  player  alters  the  length  of 
the  pipe  so  as  to  give  several  notes.     From  very  remote 
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timed,  and  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  the  familiar  pipe  ii 
found,  played  linglc  or  double,  and  nometimcA  blown  with 
the  nontril  instead  of  the  mouth.  Already  in  the  ancient 
world  it  was  often  provided  with  a  ikin  wiml-bag  which 
made  it  into  the  bagpifie  ;  ur,  held  sidewayn  and  blown  acroRS 
the  mouth-hole,  it  became  the  flute,  Another  way  of  bring- 
ing  out  a  range  of  notes  is  seen  in  the  Pan's  pipes,  the  row 
of  reeds  of  different  lengths,  in  old  classic  days  associated 
with  the  grace  of  rural  poetry,  but  now  come  down  to  sound 
the  vulgar  pipings  of  the  street  showman.  In  the  modern 
orchestra,  the  cornet  is  a  trumpet  provided  with  stops.  The 
clarionet  is  a  development  of  the  grass-stem  « ith  a  vibrating 
■lit  or  tongue  such  as  children  cut  in  the  fields  in  spcing. 
The  whole  class  of  musical  instruments  to  which  the  har- 
monium belongs,  work  with  these  vibrating  tongues,  which 
by  their  name  of  "  rccds  "  still  keep  up  the  memory  of  their 
origin.  The  organ  carries  out  in  the  widest  range  and  grandest 
proportions  the  principle  of  the  simple  pipe  or  whistle,  so 
that  there  i*  scientific  correctness  in  the  disrespectful  name 
of  "  kist  o'  whistles  "  given  it  by  the  Scotch,  who  disliked  its 
use  in  church.  Not  less  primitive  are  the  rudest  forms  in 
which  stringed  instruments  appear.  It  is  told  in  the  Odyssey 
(xxi.  410)  how  the  avenging  hero,  when  he  has  strung"Kw 
mighty  bow  compact  of  wood  and  horn,  gives  the  stretched 
■tnng  a  twang  that  makes  it  sing  like  a  swallow  in  a  soft 
totnTEeauttruIly.  One  might  well  guess  that  the  strun^J^QW 
of  the  warrior  would  naturally  become  a.  musical  instrument, 
but  what  is  more,  it  really  is  so  used.  The  Damara  in  South 
Africa  finds  pleasure  in  the  faint  tones  heard  by  striking  the 
tightJiQifirsJtiinK  with  ^  little  stick.  The  Zulu  despises  the 
bow  as  a  cowardly  weapon,  but  he  still  uses  it  for  music ; 
his  music-bow,  shown  in  Fig.  75  a,  has  a  ring  slid  along  the 
.string  to  alter  the  note,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  hollow 
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gourd  acting  as  a  resonator  or  sounding  box  to  strengthen 
the  feeble  twang.  Next,  looking  at  d  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen 
how  the  ancient  Kgyptian  hurp  may  have  been  developed 
from  such  a  rude  music-bow,  the  wooilcn  back  being  now 
made  hollow  so  as  to  be  bow  nnd  resonator  in  one,  while 
AcroM  it  are  strung  several  strings  of  different  lengths. 
All  ancient    harps,    Assyrian,    Persian,   even     old    Irish, 


Fio.  7s.— D«v«lopBMm  of  th*  H>r|>  «,  mmic-bow  wllh  tnurd  manMor  (Soutk 
Alrica);  i.  ucwnl  harp  (iilnrpt)  i  e,  mcdlaval  harp  with  rront.pillar  (En^laiid), 

were  made  on  this  plan,  yet  wc  can  sec  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  defective,  the  bending  of  the  wooden  back 
putting  the  strings  out  of  tune.  It  was  not  till  modem 
ages  that  the  improvement  was  made  of  completing  the 
harp  with  the  front-pillar,  as  seen  in  <*,  which  makes  the 
whole  frame  rigid  and  firm.     Looking  at  the  thre:  figures,  it 
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U  iccn  how  the  cnurac  of  invention  wm  by  gradual  growth  , 
the  hnrp  Miih  the  pillar  cmtlit  nut  have  been  (Irnt  invcntetl, 
fur  no  men  cuuld  have  been  lu  itupid  ai  to  go  on  making 
harpa  antl  leave  out  the  front-pillar  when  once  the  idea  of  it 
had  come  into  ihrir  mincii.  The  t)arj[),  though  now  made 
more  |>crfcc  t  than  of  old,  it  losing  its  am  ient  place  in  muiic  ; 
but  the  reason  of  thia  it  easy  td  icc,  il  luii  Tiieen  tupptanted 
by  modern  inttrumenta  which  have  come  from  it.  The  very 
form  of  a  grand  piano  ihowt  that  it  ia  a  harp  laid  on  one 
tide  in  a  cane,  amF  its  strings  not  plucked  with  the  fingers 
but  struck  with  hammers  worked  from  a  keyboard.  It  is 
the  latest  development  from  the  bowstring  of  the  praehiitortc 
warr'or.      ~ 

i>.-!ricing  may  seem  to  us  modems  a  frivolous  amusement ; 
but  1.1  the  infancy  of  civilisation  it  was  full  of  passionate 
and  solemn  meaning.  Savagt  s  and  barbarians  dahce  their 
joy  and  )A}rtow,  iheir  love  and  rage,  even  their  magic  and 
religion.  The  forest  Indians  of  Uraiil,  whose  sluggish 
temper  few  other  excitements  can  stir,  rouse  themselves  at 
their  moonlight  gatherings,  when,  rattle  in  hand,  they  stamp 
in  one>two-three  time  round  the  great  earthen  pot  of  intoxi- 
eating  kawi-liquor ;  or  men  and  women  dance  a  rude  courting 
dance,  advancing  in  lines  with  a  kind  ot  primitive  polka 
step;  or  the  ferocious  war-dance  is  performed  by  armed 
warriors  in  paint,  marching  in  ranks  hither  and  thither  with 
a  growling  chant  terrific  to  hear.  We  have  enough  of  the 
savage  left  in  lis  tci  feel  how  Australians  leaping  an(f  yelling 
at  a  corro'uboree  by  firelight  in  the  forest  can  work  themselves 
up  into  frenzy  for  next  day's  fight  But  with  our  civilized 
notions  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  that  barbarians' 
dancing  may  mean  still  more  than  this ;  it  seems  to  them 
so  real  that  they  expect  it  to  act  on  the  world  outside. 
Thus  among  the  Mandan  Indians,  when  the  hunters  failed 
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to  And  th«  litifTaloa  on  which  ilie  trilic  ili-|>eniied  for  frnKl, 
every  man  brought  out  uf  his  hxlKc  the  ma»k  made  of  a 
buffalo'ii  head  and  horn*,  with  the  tail  hanKing  down  behind, 
which  he  kept  for  such  an  emergrncy,  and  they  all  let  to 
dance  Iniffalo.  Ten  or  WCletn  masked  ilant-cri  at  a  time 
formed  the  ring,  drumming  and  rattling,  chanting  and 
yelling  ;  when  one  was  tired  out  he  went  through  the 
pantomime  uf  being  shot  witn  Imw  and  arrow,  skinned,  and 
cut  up ;  while  another,  who  stood  ready  with  his  buflalo  head 
on,  touk  his  place  in  the  dance.  So  it  would  go  on,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  sometimes  fur  two  or  three  wer^  ->, 
till  at  last  these  persevering  efforts  to  bring  the  buffalo 
succeeded,  and  a  herd  came  in  sight  on  the  prairie.  The 
description  and  sketch  of  tlie  scene  will  be  found  in  Catlin's 
AvrtM  Amtruan  Jndiamt.  Such  an  exjniple  shows  how,  in 
the  lower  levels  of  culture,  men  dance  to  express  their 
feelings  and  wishes.  All  this  explains  how  in  ancient 
reTTgiunHaiitTng  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  acts  of  worship. 
Religious  processions  went  with  song  and  dance  to  the 
Kgyptinn  temples,  and  Plato  said  that  all  dancing  ought  to 
be  thus  an  act  of  religion.  In  fact,  it  was  so  to  a  great 
extent  in  Greece,  as  where  the  Cretan  chorus,  moving  in 
measured  pace,  sang  hymns  to  Apollo,  and  in  Kome,  where 
the  Saliin  priests  sang  and  danced,  beating  their  shields, 
along  the  streets  at  the  yearly  festival  of  Mars.  Modem 
civilization,  in  which  sacred  music  flourishes  more  than 
ever,  has  mostly  cast  off  the  sacred  dance.  To  see  this 
near  its  old  statu  the  traveller  may  visit  the  temples  of  India, 
or  among  the  lamas  of  Tibet  watch  the  mummers  in  animal 
masks  dancing  the  demons  out,  or  the  new  year  in,  to  wild 
music  of  drums  and  shell-trumpets.  Remnants  of  such 
ceremonies,  come  down  from  the  religion  of  England 
before    Christian   times,  are  st.ll  lometimes  to  be  seen 
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in  lh«  dancet  at  Iniy*  aimI  nirU  round  i\\f  MUUumm«r 
iMmrtrt,  or  itf  ihr  nuimiiifra  at  Yulfiiilc ;  )>um  ven  ihiiM 
urv  (iyiiiM  out.  I  lie  iIaii«  c«  of  rhoiiitcm  iiA  ii.uinc«t  hi\Li 
«n<l  the  clreM  of  |Nigct  of  rh(li|i  III.'*  Iiin'  ^till  performed 
l)efor«  thi'  high  tttur  of  ikvilla  (lAthcdml.,  ivr«  now  among 
ihi*  i|UAini< «i  rrlit «  of  a  rile  all  liul  vanuliicd  fiom  Chrivtcn- 
tiom.  1'^  CI)  *|K>rtive  dam  inn,  as  a  gruKcful  cierctM,  U 
falling  of[  in  the  mtMlcrn  world.  The  picKiiKM  from  ancient 
Egypt  ihow  that  the  |irofr«»ional  dunicera  were  already 
akitful  in  th«ir  art,  whuh  |*erha|)«  reai hoi  it*  higheat  artistic 
pitch  in  'lataic  (irecce  and  Kome.  Something  of  th«  dd- 
faihionvU  piclure«(|ue  village- dam  ing  may  ttlll  bo  aotn  at 
fetlivaln.  in  mo«t  rountric*  of  F.uro|)e  except  Kngland,  but 
the  boiil-room  dance*  of  modern  nocicly  have  loat  much  of 
the  ulii  art  and  grace. 

At  li4)W  levcU  ia  civUiulton  It  ia  clear  that  dancing  and 
plajr-arflnf^  are  one.  The  North  American  ilog-dance  and 
tiear  tdance  are  mimic  performance*  with  ludicrously  faithful 
imitation*  of  the  creatures'  [Mwing  and  rolling  and  biting. 
So  rhe  scene*  of  hunting  and  war  furnish  barbarian*  with 
Bub^^ect*  for  ilance*,  a*  when  the  Gold  Coa*t  negroes  have 
gome  out  to  war,  and  their  wives  at  home  dance  a  fetish- 
dance  in  imitation  of  battle,  to  give  their  absent  husband* 
strength  and  conrage.  Historians  trace  from  the  sacred 
(lunces  of  ancient  Greece  the  dramiatic  art  of  the  civilifcd 
world.  Thus,  in  the  festivals  of  the  Dionysia,  the  wondrous 
life  of  the  Wine-god  was  <lanced  and  sung,  and  from  its 
solemn  hymns  and  laughable  Jests  arose  tragedy  and  comedy. 
In  the  classic  ages  the  player's  art  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  pantomimes  kept  up  the  earliest  form,  where 
the  dancer  acted  in  dumb  show  such  pieces  a*  the  labouis 
of  Heraklcs,  or  Kadmos  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth,  whil*  tte 
chorus  below  accompanied  the  play  by 
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the  modrrn  |>aniomirne  liallru,  whu  h  krvp  up  rrmain*  ni 
ihtM  titcient  iwrfiiriiMrurs  »huw  how  i(riite«<|ue  the  okl 
»l4|(e  goiU  iiMii  hcriM-4  rmi»t   hdve  liHtkvul  in  their   |Hiinled 
m*nV%,      In  tir.'vk  ir,ij(ft|y  and  nwiicdy  the  Ihisiiicm  of  lite 
dan<vr«  and  thorut  wu»  tetiariited  fruni  that  of  tlu-  ailor«, 
who   reuif.l   or  ih4ni«.d    carh    hi*    |>ro|>er    purt    In    the 
didloKuc,  »o  that  the  pbyrr  •  ouUl  now  nuive  hi*  audience 
by  word*  of  {HtMum  or  wit    driivirtd  with  iiith  tune  and 
gciture  a*  bid  hold  on  alt  who  listened  and  looked     (ircek 
tratcedy,  ume  bjgun,    toon  readied  it*  lu-ight  among  the 
fine  ait*,  *o  thdt  the  play*  of  /!•:*(  hylo*  and  Suphokic*  are 
rea«l  aa  example*  of  tlie  higher  |M»ciry,  and  the  nio<lern 
acted  imitation*  like  the  I'liifdre  of  Kacine  give  an  idea  of 
their  power  when  the  g«'nlu*  «)f  the  actor*  ran  ri*c  to  their 
height  of  emotion.      The  modern  drama  Ih  tonga  not  lo 
much  to  the  aacred  my*tcry  pluy*  of  the  midille  age*  a*  to 
the  claiaic   revival   or  renaiMnance  of  four  ccnturie*  ago. 
Thoae   who   have   »een   the   ruin*   of   cla»*i(    theatre*    at 
8yracu*e,  or  on  the  lull ude  of  Tu**  uliim,  will  be»t  under- 
stand how  a  modern    playhou*e   ■how*   its   (ireck  origin 
not  only  in  the  arrangement,  but  in  the  (Irrek  name*  of  ita 
|)art*--thc  thtatrt,  or  *i)ectator*'  place,  which  *till  keep*  ita 
well-planned  hor«e*hoe  *hape ;   the  tmu  with  it*  painted 
background  and  curtain  in  front ;  while  the  ortkt$tra  or 
dancing-place,  which  wa*  formerly  for  the  (horu$,   i*  now 
given  up  to  the  musician*.    The  change  in  the  Iragtdy  and 
tomtdy  performed  in  the  modern  theatre  from  those  of  the 
cla**ic  world  i*  |)artly  due  to  their  having  dropjjcd  the  stiff 
solemn  declamation  which  Iwlonged  to  them  while  they  were 
still  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  |)cr*onages  divine.     In 
the  hands  of  modern  dramatists,  of  Shakspcre  above  all,  the 
characters  came  to  be  more  human,  though  representing 
human  nature  in  its  most  picturct<iue  extremct,  and  life  in 
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its  intensest  moments.  Modem  plays  are  not  indeed  bound 
to  be  strictly  natural,  but  can  still  call  in  tlie  supernatural, 
as  where  now  fairies  or  angels  may  hover  over  the  scene 
where  in  classic  days  the  gods  used  to  pass  in  mid-air 
borne  jn  their  machines.  In  the  modern  comedy  the  per- 
sons dress  and  talk  as  near  as  may  be  like  daily  life  j 
yet,  even  here,  when  the  audience  gravely  fall  in  with  the 
pretence  that  some  of  the  speeches,  though  spoken  aloud, 
are  "asides"  not  heard  by  the  actors  close  by,  this  shows 
that  the  modern  world  has  not  lost  the  power  to  make- 
believe,  on  which  all  dramatic  art  is  founded. 

On  this  same  power  of  make-believe  or  imagination  are 
founded  the  two  othftr  finp  arti.,  «r..lp;,f|-p'^^j  jjiinting 
Their  proper  purpose  is  not  to  produce  exact  imitations, 
but  what  the  artist  strives  to  bring  out  is  the  idea  that 
strikes  the  beholder.  Thus  there  is  often  more  real  art  in 
a  caricature  done  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  or  in  a 
rough  in»age  hacked  out  of  a  log,  than  in  a  minutely  painte«l 
portrait,  or  a  figure  at  a  waxwork  show  which  is  so  like  life 
that  visitors  beg  its  pardon  when  they  walk  up  against  it. 
The  painter's  and  sculptor's  art  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  world  from  the  same  sort  of  rude  beginnings  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  children's  attempts  to  draw  and  carve. 
The  sheets  of  bark  or  skins  on  which  barbarous  tribes  have 
drawn  men  and  animals,  guns  and  boats,  remind  us  of  the 
slates  and  barn  doors  on  which  English  children  make  their 
early  trials  in  outline.  Many  of  these  children  will  grow  up 
and  go  through  their  lives  without  getting  much  beyond 
this  childish  stage.  The  clergyman  of  a  country  parish 
some  years  ago  set  the  cottagers  to  amuse  themselves  with 
carving  in  wood  such  figures  as  men  digging  or  reaping. 
They  produced  figures  so  curiously  uncouth,  and  in  style  so 
like  the  idols  of  barbarous  tribes,  that  they  were  kept  as 
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examples  of  the  infancy  of  sculpture,  and  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  Kew  Gardens.  Yet  mankind,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  especially  with  long  leisure  time 
on  their  hands,  began  in  remote  antiquity  to  train  themselves 
to  skill  in  art.  Especially  the  sketches  and  carvinp  of 
animals  clone  by  the  ol<l  cave-men  p(  Europe  have  so 
artistic  &  touch  that  some  have  8up|)osed  them  modern 
forgeries.  But  they  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  and  found 
over  a  wide  district,  while  forgeries  which  have  been  really 
done  to  palm  off  on  collectors  are  just  wanting  in  the  pecu- 
liar skill  with  which  the  savages  who  lived  among  the  rein- 
deer and  mammoths  knew  how  to  catch  their  forms  and 
attitudes.  Two  of  these  ancient  carvings  are  drawn  in 
Figs.  3  and  4,  and  others  in  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times. 
The  art  of  colouring  would  naturally  arise,  for  savages  who 
paint  their  own  bodies  with  charcoal,  pipeclay,  and  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  would  daub  their  carved  figures  and  fill  in 
their  outline  drawings  with  the  same  colours.  Travellers  in 
Australia,  sheltering  from  the  storm  in  caves,  wonder  at  the 
cleverness  of  the  hide  frescoson  the  j^vera-waUs  of  kan- 
garoos and  emus  and  natives  dancing,  while  in  South  Africa 
the  Bushmen's  caves  show  paintings  of  themselves  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  bullock-waggons  of  the  white 
men,  and  the  dreaded  figure  of  the  Dutch  boer  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  pipe.  Among  such  people  as  the 
West  Africans  and  Polynesians,  the  native  sculptor's  best 
skill  has  been  ussd  on  images  of  demons  and  gods,  made 
to  receive  worship  and  serve  as  bodies  in  which  the 
spiritual  beings  are  to  take  up  their  abode.  Thus  the  idols 
of  barbarians,  as  specimens  of  early  stages  of  sculpture, 
have  a  value  in  the  history  of  art  as  well  as  of  religion. 

In  the  ancient  nations  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  art  had 
already  risen  to  higher  levels.     Indeed  Egyptian  sculpture 
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reached  i»  best  in  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  ages,  for 
the  stone  statues  of  the  older  time  stand  and  step  with 
more  free  life  in  their  limbs,  and  the  calm  proud  faces  of 
the  colossal  Thothmes  and  Rameses  portraits  (like  Fig.  19) 
show  the  grandest  ideal  of  an  eastern  desjiot,  half  tyrant, 
half  deity.  In  the  sculpture  halls  of  the  British  Museum, 
it  is  seen  that  the  early  school  of  Egyptian  sculptors  were 
oniheir_way^to  but  they  stojjped jhort 

With  trained  mechanical  skill  they  wrought  statues  by  tens 
of  thousands,  hewing  gigantic  figures  of  the  hardest  granite 
and  porphyry  which  amaze  the  modern  stone-cutter,  but 
their  art,  bound  by  tradition,  grew  not  freer  but  more  stiff  and 
formal.  They  might  divide  their  plans  into  measured  squares, 
and  set  out  facos  and  limbs  by  line  and  rule,  but  their 
conventional  forms  seldom  come  up  to  the  Greek  lines  of 
beauty,  and  their  monuments  are  now  prized,  not  as  models 
of  art,  but  as  records  of  old-world  history.    In  the  British 
Museum  also,  the  alabaster  bas-reliefs  that  adorned  the 
palace-courts  of  Nineveh  give  a  wonderfully  clear  idea  of 
what  Assyrian  life  was  like,  how  the  king  rode  in  his  chariot, 
or  let  fly  his  arrows  at  the  lion  at  bay,  or  walked  with  the 
state  umb.ella  held  over  his  head;  how  the  soldiers  »r  m 
the  rivers  on  l)iown  skins  and  the  storming  party  scaled  the 
fortress,  while  the  archers  shot  down  among  them  from  the 
battlements,  and  the  impaled  captives  hung  in  rows  full  in 
view  outside  the  walls.     But  in  such  scenes  proportion  did 
not  much  matter  if  only  the  meaning  were  conveyed.    It  did 
not  seem  artistically  absurd  to  the  Assyrians  to  make  archers 
so  big  that  two  fill  a  whole  parapet ;  nor  did  the  Egyptians 
feel  the  comic  impression  made  on  our  modern  minds  by 
the  gigantic  figure  of  the  king  striding  half  across  the 
battle-field  and  grasping  a  dozen  pigmy  barbarians  at  a 
grip,  to  slash  their  heads  off  with  one  sweep  of  his  mighty 
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falchion.  It  was  iin  rwynerg  thq,{  ^he  ruljs  of  art  were 
developed  which  reject  the  figures  of  the  older  nations  as 
stljfin  form  and  unlTfelike  in  grouping.  Greek  art  is 
sometimes  written  of  as  though  it  had  itself  begun  in  the 
rudest  stage,  with  clumsy  idols  of  wood  and  clay,  till  by 
efforts  of  their  own  surpassing  genius  the  Greek  sculptors 
came  to  hew  in  marble  the  forms  which  are  still  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  But  great  as  Greek  genius  was,  it  never  did 
this.  The  Greek  nations  had  been  for  ajges  in  contact  with 
the  older  civilizations  ot  the  Mediterranean ;  their  starting- 
]iifim  iiiiiii  111  Iswil  irTTiT  nrPr'nutt!  dn  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Babylonia,  and  then  their  genius  set  them  free  from  the 
hard  old  conventional  forms,  leading  them  to  model  life 
straight  from  nature,  and  even  to  fashion  in  marble  shapes  of 
ideal  strength  and  grace.  The  Egyptian  sculptors  would  not 
spoil  polished  granite  with  paint,  but  many  of  their  statues 
were  coloured,  and  there  are  traces  of  paint  left  on  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  and  on  Greek  statues,  so  that  we  are 
apt  to  have  a  wrong  idea  of  a  Greek  temple,  as  though  its 
marble  god?  and  goddesses  used  to  be  of  the  glaring  white- 
ness of  a  modem  sculpture-gallery.  The  Greek  terra-cotta 
statuettes  in  the  British  Museum  are  models  of  antique 
female  grace  in  form  and  costume,  only  wanting  the  lost 
colour  restored  to  make  them  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world. 

In  colour-drawing,  or  painting,  the  Egyptian  wall-paint- 
ings show  a  style  half-way  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  Here  the  scenes  of  old  Egyptian  life  are  caught 
at  their  characteristic  moments,  the  shoemaker  is  seen 
drawing  his  thread,  the  fowler  throwing  at  the  ducks,  the 
lords  and  ladies  feasting  and  the  flute-players  and  tumblers 
performing  before  them.  Yet  with  all  their  clever  expres- 
siveness, the  Egyptian  paintings  "have  not  quite  left  behind 
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the  savage  stage  of  art     In   fact  they  are  still   picture- 
writings  rather  than  pictures,  repeating  rows  of  figures  with 
heads,  legs,  and  arms  drawn  to  pattern,  and  coloured  in 
childish  daubs  ol  colour— hair  all  black,  skin  all  rrd-brown, 
clothing  white,  and  so  on.    The  change  from  these  to  the 
Greek  paintings 'is  surprising;  now  we  have  no  more  rows 
of  man- patterns,  but  grouped  studies  of  real  men.    The  best 
works  of  the  Greek  painters  are  only  known  to  modems  by 
the  admiring  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  but  more  ordi- 
nary specimens  which  have  been  preserved  give  an  idea 
what  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  may  have  been. 
The  tourist  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  museum  of  Naples 
romes  with  a  shock  of  surprise  in  face  of  Alexander  of 
Athens'  picture  of  the  goddesses  at  play,  the  boldly  drawn 
frescos  of  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  and  the  groups  of  dancers 
elegant  in  drawing  and  colouring.     Most  of  these  pictures 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  done  by  mere  house 
decorators,  but  these  tenth-rate  Greek  painters  had  the 
traditions  of  the  great  classic  school,  and  they  show  plainly 
that  from  the  same  source  we  also  have  inherited  the  art  of 
design.    Modern  European  painting  comes  in  two  ways  from 
ancientart     DiTthe  one  hand,  Greek  paintinfy  spread  over 
theRoman  Enapire^and  into  the  East,  and  for  ages  found 
its  chief  home  in  the  Chnstian  art  of  Constantinople,  whence 
arose  the  Byzantine  style,  often  called  pre-Raffaelite,  which 
though  wanting  in  the  older  freedom  of  clasiic  Athens, 
was  expressive  and  rich  in  colour.    On  the  other  hand, 
*hen  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  knowledge  of  classic 
art  and  thought  revived  in  Europe,  the  stiff  pictures  of 
■**""  .*"^  ^"^y^J^y^^^  ^o  inore~iarurai  and  graceful 
fSvai,  and  modem  painting   arose  under    Raffaelle  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian  and  Murillo,  in  whom  the  two 
streams  from  the   fountain-head  of  Greek  art,  so  long 
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separated,  joined  again.  The  ancients  mostly  jpainted  on 
wallsjikc  the  present  fresco-painting,  or  on7wiK4jEOode]L 
panels ;  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  oil  to  mix  the  ground 
colours  with.  This  is  just  mentioned  in  the  tenth  century, 
so  that  the  »to.y  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  inventing  oil- 
painting  in  tne  AAeenth  century  is  not  quit«  true.  But  they 
turned  it  to  practical  use,  and  from  their  time  painters 
brought  t))e  substance  and  play  of  colour  to  a  perfection 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  ancients  ever 
approac!  -"^  In  modern  times  water-colour  painting,  used 
by  the  old  masters  for  light  sketches  and  studies,  has 
also  become  an  art  of  itself,  especially  in  England.  One 
branch  of  painting  in  which  the  moderns  unquestionably 
surpass  the  ancients  is  landscape.  Of  old,  however  admi- 
rably the  figures  might  be  drawn,  the  hard  conventional 
mountains,  forests,  and  houses  behind  were  still  in  the  picture^ 
writing  stage,  they  rather  stood  as  signs  of  the  world  outsiu  i 
than  depicted  it  as  it  is.  But  now  the  artist's  eyes  are  turned 
on  nature,  which  he  renders  with  a  truthfulness  unknown  to 
the  old  masters  who  first  gave  living  fonn  to  gods  and  heroes, 
apostles  and  martyrs. 

Something  has  now  to  be  said  of  games,  for  play  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  pleasure.  It  is  doing  for  tlie  sake  of  doing, 
not  for  what  is  done.  One  class  of  games  is  spontaneous 
everywhere,  the  sports  in  which  children  imitate  the  life 
they  will  afterwards  have  to  act  in  earnest.  Eskimo 
children  play  at  building  snow  huts,  and  their  mothers 
provide  them  with  a  tiny  oil-lamp  with  a  bit  of  wick  to  set 
burning  inside.  Among  the  savages  whose  custom  it  is  to 
carry  off  their  wives  by  force  from  neighbouring  tritxTS, 
the  children  play  at  the  game  of  wife-catching,  just  as 
with  us  children  play  at  weddings  with  a  clergyman  and 
bridesmaids.  .  All  through  civilization,  toy  weapons  and 
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implementi  furnith  children  at  once  play  and  education ; 
the  North  American  warrior  made  his  boy  a*  little  bow  and 
arrow  as  soon  as  he  could  draw  it,  and  the  young  South 
Sea  Islander  Icamt  by  throwing  a  reed  at  a  rolling  ring  how 
in  after-life  to  hurl  his  spear.  It  is  curious  to  see  that 
when  growing  civilization  has  cast  aside  the  practical  use 
of  some  ancient  contrivance,  it  may  still  survive  as  a  toy, 
as  where  Swiss  children  to  this  day  play  at  making  fire  by 
the  old-world  plan  of  drilling  one  piece  of  wood  into 
another ;  and  in  our  country  lanes  the  children  play  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  slings,  the  serious  weapons  of  their 
forefathers. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whether  man  in  a  low  savage 
state  ever  goes  beyond  these  practical  sports,  and  invents 
games  of  mere  play,  fiut  higher  up  in  civilization,  such 
games  are  known  from  very  ancient  times.  A  trifling  game, 
if  it  exactly  takes  hold  of  the  plajful  mind,  may  last  on  in 
the  world  almost  for  ever.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  as  their 
old  paintings  show,  used  to  play  our  childish  game  of  hot- 
cockles,  where  the  Wind-man  who  stoops  down  has  to 
i?uess  who  thumped  him  on  the  back.  These  Egyp- 
tians played  also  the  game  of  guessing  the  sum  of  the 
fingers  held  up  by  the  two  players,  which  is  still  popular  in 
China,  and  in  Itoly,  where  one  hears  it  half  the  night 
through  with  shouts  of  "three!"  "seven  I"  "five  I" 
**m0ra/"',  it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  this  as  a  children's 
game  in  England,  for  it  trains  a  sharp  eye  and  a  quick 
hand.  While  some  of  our  games,  such  as  hoops  and 
whipping-tops,  have  gone  on  in  the  Old  World  for  thousands 
of  years,  other*  are  modern  importations ;  thus  it  was  only 
about  Stuart  timet  that  English  children  learnt  from  the 
Chinese,  or  some  other  nation  in  the  far  East,  the  art  of 
flying  kites.    Or  modern  sports  may  be  late  improvements 
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on  old  ones;  the  split  shank-bones  fastened  under  the 
shoes  for  going  on  the  ice  delightpd  the  London  'prentices 
for  centuries  before  they  were  displaced  by  steel  skates. 
How  a  tjame  may  sometimes  go  on  for  ages  unchanged, 
und  then  suddenly  turn  into  a  higher  form,  is  curiously  seen 
in  the  game  of  ball.  The  ancients  tossed  and  caught  balls 
like  children  now,  and  a  famous  Greek  and  Roman  lad's 
game  was  "common  ball,"  where  there  were  two  sides,  and 
each  tried  to  get  thj  ball  and  throw  it  to  the  opposite  goal. 
This  is  still  played  in  a  few  country-places  in  Kngland ;  its 
proper  name  is  "hurling,"  and  football  with  the  great 
leather  ball  is  a  variety  of  it.  The  ancients  never  seem  to 
have  used  a  stick  or  bat  in  their  ball-play.  But  some  i,ooo 
or  1,500  years  ago  the  Persians  began  to  play  ball  on  horse- 
back, which  of  course  could  only  be  done  with  a  long  stick, 
mallet,  or  racket ;  in  this  way  there  came  into  existence  the 
fine  sport  of  ehauxAn,  which  has  laste<l  ever  since  in  the 
East,  and  lately  established  itself  in  England  under  the 
name  of  polo.  When  once  the  club  or  racket  had  been  in- 
vented for  horseback,  it  was  easy  to  use  it  on  foot,  and  thus 
in  the  middle  ages  there  began  the  whole  set  of  games  in 
which  balls  are  hit  with  bats,  such  as  pall-mall  and  croquet, 
tennis,  hockey  and  golf,  rounders  and  cricket. 

Indoor  games,  too,  have  their  curious  history.  Throwing 
lots  or  dice  is  far  too  ancient  for  any  record  to  remain  of 
its  beginning,  and  the  very  draught-boards  and  men  which 
the  old  Egyptians  used  to  play  on  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  draught-players,  but  their  garnet 
were  not  like  our  modem  game  of  draughts.  On  the  other 
hand  our  merells  or  morris  belongs  to  an  old  classical  group 
of  games,  and  Ovid  alludes  to  the  childish  game  of  tit-tat-to. 
These  games  are  played  in  China  as  well,  and  it  is  not  known 
at  which  end  of  the  earth  they  were  first  devised.  The  great 
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invention  in  intellectual  nomet  may  havt  been  made  a 
thousand  yean  or  »o  ago,  when  some  Hindu,  whoae  nam« 
i*  loit,  Mt  to  work  upon  the  old  draught-board  and  men, 
and  developed  out  of  them  a  war-game,  where  on  each  side 
a  king  and  hit  general,  with  elephanti,  chariots,  and  cavalry, 
and  the  foot-ioldien  in  front,  met  in  battle  array.  This  was 
the  earliest  chess,  which  with  some  little  change  passed  into 
the  modern  European  chess  that  still  holds  pre-eminence 
among  sports,  taxing  the  mind  to  its  utmost  stretch  of  fore- 
sight and  combination.  Our  modem  ''.raughts  is  a  sort 
of  simplified  chess,  where  the  pieces  are  all  pawns  till  they 
get  across  thj  board  and  become  queens.  The  story  in 
the  history-books  that  cards  were  invented  in  France  to 
amuse  Charles  VI.  is  a  fiction,  for  they  were  known  in  the 
East  centuries  earlier.  But  at  any  rate  the  Europeans  make 
with  them  combinations  of  skill  and  chance  which  excel 
anything  contrived  by  their  Asiatic  inventors.  Garnet  which 
exercise  either  body  or  mind  have  been  of  high  value  in 
civilisation  as  trainers  of  man's  faculties.  Games  of  pure 
chance  played  for  money  stand  on  quite  a  different  footing ; 
they  have  been  from  the  first  a  delusion  and  a  curse.  In 
our  own  time,  there  is  perhaps  no  more  pitiable  sign  of  the 
slowness  with  which  scientific  ideas  spread,  than  to  hear 
the  well-dressed  crowds  round  the  gaming-table  at  Monaco 
talking  about  runs  of  luck,  and  fancying  that  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  one  backs  the  black  or  the  red.  This 
goes  on  although  schoolboys  are  now  taught  the  real 
doctrine  of  chances,  and  how  to  reckon  the  fixed  percentage 
of  each  week's  stakes  that  will  be  raked  in  by  the  croupier, 
and  not  come  bock. 
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SciENCR  is  exact,  regular,  arranged  knbwledge.  Of  com- 
mon knowledge  savages  and  barbarians  have  a  vast  deal, 
indeed  the  struggle  of  life  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
it.  The  rude  man  knows  much  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
how  fire  bums  and  water,  soaks,  the  heavy  sinks  and  the 
light  floats,  what  stone  will  serve  for  the  hatchet  and  what 
wood  for  its  handle,  which  plants  are  food  and  which  are 
poison,  what  are  the  habits  of  the  animals  that  he  hunts  or 
that  may  fall  upon  him.  He  has  notions  how  to  cure,  and 
much  better  notions  how  to  kill.  In  a  rude  way  he  is  a 
physicist  in  making  fire,  a  chemist  in  cooking,  a  surgeon  in 
binding  up  wounds,  a  geographer  in  knowing  his  rivers  and 
mountains,  a  mathematician  in  counting  on  his  fingers.  All 
this  is  knowledge,  and  it  was  on  these  foundations  that 
science  proper  began  to  be  built  up,  when  the  art  of  writing 
had  come  in  and  society  had  entered  on  the  civilized  stage. 
We  have  to  trace  here  in  outline  the  rise  and  progress  of 
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•cicnce.  And  ai  it  h«i  been  enpecially  through  counting 
and  meaaurinif  that  RcicntiAc  methods  have  rome  into  uie, 
the  first  thing  to  do  it  to  examine  how  men  learnt  to  count 
and  measure. 

Even  those  who  cannot  talk  ran  count,  a*  was  well  shown 
by  the  dcaf-and-<iumb  lad  Massieu,  who  wrote  down  among 
the  recollections  of  his  childhoo<l  before  the  Abb^  Sicard 
educated  him,  "  I  knew  the  numbers  before  my  instruction  ; 
my  fingers  had  taught  me  them."  We  ourselves  as  children 
began  arithmetic  on  our  fingers  and  now  and  then  take  to 
them  still,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  a  savage  whose  language  has  no  word  for  a  numlier 
above  three  will  manage  to  reckon  perhaps  a  list  of 
fifteen  killed  and  wounded,  how  he  will  check  off  one  Anger 
for  each  man,  and  at  last  hold  up  his  hand  three  times  to 
■how  the  result.  The  next  question  is,  how  numeral  vords 
came  to  be  invented.  This  is  answered  by  many  languages, 
which  show  in  the  plainest  way  how  counting  on  fingers  and 
toes  led  to  making  numerals.  When  a  Zulu  wants  to  ex- 
press the  number  six,  he  says  tathitupa,  which  means  "  taking 
th«  thumb ;  "  this  signifies  that  the  speaker  has  counted  all 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  begun  with  the  thumb  of 
the  right  When  he  comes  to  seven,  for  instance  when  h« 
has  to  express  that  his  master  bought  seven  oxen,  he  will 
say  M  komMe,  that  is,  "  he  pointed  " ;  this  signifies  that  in 
counting  he  had  come  to  the  pointing-finger  or  forefinger, 
lit  this  way  the  words  "hand,"  "foot,"  "man,"  have  in 
varioiu  parts  of  the  world  become  numerals.  An  example 
hQw  they  are  worked  may  be  taken  from  the  language  of  th« 
Tamanacs  of  the  Orinoco;  here  the  term  for  five  means 
"  whole  hand,"  six  is  "  one  of  the  other  hand,"  and  so  on  up 
to  ten  or  "  both  hands  " ;  then  "  one  to  the  foot "  is  eleven, 
and  so  on  to  "  whole  foot"  or  fifteen,  "one  to  the  other 
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foot "  or  sixteen,  ami  thence  to  "  one  man,"  which  signifies 
twentXt  "  one  to  the  hands  of  the  next  man  "  being  twenty* 
one,  and  the  c  ounling  going  on  in  the  same  way  to  "  two 
men  "  wiiic  h  standu  fur  forty,  tn .  kc.  Now  this  state  oi 
things  teaches  a  truth  which  has  sometimes  been  denied, 
that  the  lower  races  of  men  have,  like  ourNclvea,  the  faculty 
of  progrens  or  self-improvement  It  is  evident  titat  there 
was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  these  |)eople  had  in  their 
languages  no  word  for  fifteen  or  sixteen,  nor  even  fur  five  ur 
SIX,  for  if  they  had  they  could  not  have  been  so  stupid  as 
to  change  them  for  their  present  clumsy  phrases  about  Itands 
and  feet  and  men.  We  see  back  to  the  time  when,  having 
ro  means  of  reckoning  such  numbers  except  on  their  fingers 
and  toes,  they  found  they  had  only  to  describe  in  words 
what  they  were  doing,  and  such  a  phrase  as  "both  hands" 
would  B«rve  them  as  a  numeral  for  ten.  Then  they  would 
keep  up  these  as  numerals  after  their  original  sense  waa  lokt, 
like  the  Vei  negro*  who  called  the  number  twenty  mobandt, 
but  had  forgotten  that  this  must  have  meant  "a  person 
finished."  The  languages  of  nations  long  civilized  seldom 
•how  such  plain  meaning  in  their  numerals,  perhaps  because 
they  are  so  ancient  and  have  undergone  such  change.  But 
all  through  the  languages  of  the  world,  savage  or  civilized, 
with  exceptions  too  slight  to  notice  here,  there  is  ineffaceable 
proof  that  the  numerals  arose  out  of  the  primitive  counting 
on  fingers  and  tocaT'THtralwgyTletfmen  to  reckon  by  fives, 
te?)];  inil'Twenliea,-«nd  so  they  reckon  stilC  TTie  quinary 
kind'oricounirng  (by  fives)  is  that  of  tribes  like  the  negros 
of  Senegal,  who  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  five-one, 
five-two,  &c  ;  we  never  count  numbers  thus  in  words,  but 
we  write  them  so  in  the  Roman  numerals.  Thr  deeimal 
coupting  (by  ten^)  is  the  Hiogtjuual  in  the  world,  and  our 
ordinary  counting  is  done,  by  it,  thus  eighty-three  is  "  eight 
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Icni  and  iKfcc."  Th«  vifttimal  rounling  (by  twentict) 
whl«  h  ii  \h^  rcg%ilar  mmie  in  many  languagr*.  h«»  iu  iracM 
left  In  the  mr4»t  of  the  derinwil  rouniing  of  civiliird  Kurofte, 
••  in  Knglmh  "fuurKurv  ami  three,"  Fremh  "cjimtrc  vinul 
irok"  thai  U  "four  twentlea  and  ihrta."  Thui  il  can  hardly 
Iw  doii/hicd  (hat  the  modem  worUI  ha«  inherited  direct  from 
|)fimitivo  man  hit  earlicat  arithmetic  worked  on  nature'* 
counting  tioard -the  hands  and  feet  Thli  alto  explaina 
(|k  iH)  why  the  civili/cd  world  iiiea  a  numeral  syttem  baaed 
on  the  Inconvenient  numlwr  ten,  which  will  not  divide 
cillvcr  by  three  or  four.  Were  wc  Marting  our  arithmetii 
afreah,  we  ihould  m«.re  likely  banc  it  on  the  duodecimal 
rotation,  and  uie  doten*  and  growiet  initead  of  teni  and 
huntlreda. 

To  have  named  the  numbcn  waa  a  great  mcp,  but  wordi 
hardly  icrve  beyond  the  very  limpleat  arithmetic,  aa  any  one 
may  aittiafy  hiimelf  by  trying  to  multiply  "  aeven  thousand 
eight  hundred  atnl  three  "  by  ••  two  hundred  and  seventeen  '• 
In  worda,  without  helping  himself  by  turning  them  in 
thought  into  figures,  How  did  men  come  to  the  use  of 
numeral  figures  ?  To  this  question  the  beginning  of  an 
answer  may  be  had  from  barbaric  picture-writing,  as  where  a 
North  American  warrior  will  make  four  little  marks  ////to 
show  that  he  has  taken  four  Bcal{>a.  This  is  very  well  for 
the  small  numbers,  but  becomes  clumsy  for  higher  ones.  So 
already  when  writing  was  in  its  Infancy,  the  ancients  had 
fallen  upon  the  device  of  making  special  marks  for  their 
f\ve»^  tens,  hundreds,  &c,  leaving  the  simple  strokes  to  be 
used  only  for  the  few  units  over.  This  is  well  seen  in  Fig.  76 
which  shows  how  numeration  was  worked  In  ancient  Egypt 
and  Assyra.  Nor  has  this  old  mctho«l  died  out  in  the  world, 
fot  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  V.,  X,  L.,  still  in  common  use 
•mong  ourselvei,  are  arranged  on  much  the  same  principle. 
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Another  dtfvito,  whirh  arose  out  nf  the  al|>()atM<l,  was  to 
take  the  ktirr*  111  Ibrir  ortUr  to  «i«hd  for  numl>cr«.  Thus 
th*  sc«liuns  of  l'«alm  CXiX.  are  nutiitwrrd  by  the  tetters 
nf  the  llrltrrw  nlphatiet,  and  the  lKH>ks  of  the  Iliad  by  the 
letters  f>f  ihc  (ireek  alphaltrt.  Hy  tlirvc  various  plan*  the 
arithmrtu:  of  the  ancient  civilixrd  nations  made  great 
progresa.  Htill  their  numeration  was  very  rumlnrous  in  idiii 
parison  with  that  of  the  minlern  world.  I, el  us  put  down 
MMUCLXiX.  ami  multiply  by  CCCXLVIIt.,  or  ff)^i¥  by 
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tVt,  and  a  few  minutes'  trial  will  not  fail  to  convince  us  of 
the  superiority  of  our  ciphers. 

To  understand  how  the  art  of  ciphering  came  to  lie  in- 
vented, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  ruder  state  of  things. 
IjL Africa^  ncjjro  traders  may  be  seen  at  market  reckuniu(^ 
wlUt-pciibles,  and  when  they  come  to  fixe,  putting  them 
aside  in  a  little  heap  In  the  SyutK  tka  Iilapds  it  has 
been  noticed  that  people  reckoning,  when  they  came  to  ten, 
would  not  put  aside  a  he  p  of  ten  things,  but  only  a  single 
bit  of  coco-nut  stalk  to  stand  for  ten,  and  then  a  bigger 
piece  when  they  wanted  to  represent  ten  tens  or  a  hundred. 
Now  to  us  it  is  plain  that  this  use  of  difl'erent  kinds  of 
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markers  is  unnecessary,  but  all  that  the  reckoner  with  little 
stones  or  beans  has  to  ,lo,  is  to  keep  seixirate  his  unit-heaj,. 
li.s  ten-heap,  his  hundred-heap,  &c.     This  use  of  such 
things  as  pebbles  for  "counters,"  which  still  survives  in 
England  among  the  ignorant,  was  so  common  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  the  Greek  word  for  reckoning  was  fs^f>himn, 
from  psephos,  a  jjtbbje,  and  the  corresponding  Latin  word 
was  caladare  from  calculus,  a  pebble,  so  that  our  word  calcu- 
lattx^  a  rehc  of  very  early  arithmetic     Now  to  work  such 
pebble-counting  in  an  orderly  manner,  what  is  wanted  is 
3ome   kmd  of  abacus  or  counting- board   with   divisions. 
These  have  been  made  in  various  forms,  as  the  Roman 
abacus  with  lines  of  holes  for  knobs  or  pegs,  or  the  Chinese 
8wan-pan  with  balls  strung  on  wires,  on  which  the  native 
calculators  in  the  merchants'  counting-houses  reckon  with  a 
speed  and  exactness  that  fairly  beats  the  European  clerk 
with  his  pencil  and  paper.     It  may  have  been  from  China 
hat  the  Russian  traders  borrowed  the  ball-frame  on  which 
they  also  do  their  accounts,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Frenchman 
noticing  It  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  invasion 
was  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  would  serve  perfecfy  to 
teach   httle  children  arithmetic;   so  he  introduced   i^  in 

.^ho"T'  ^"m  T  ''  ^°""^  ''"  *"y  '"*°  English  infants- 
schools.  Now  whatever  sort  of  abacus  is  used,  its  principle 
s  dways  the  same,  to  divide  the  board  or  tray  into  columns, 
so  that  in  one  column  the  stones,  beans,. -pegs,  ^oriuOk 
s^  for  units,  in  the  n^t  coiuma  they  a^^nt^Te 

S^^T^''  7^  r  °"'  ^*  ''•  "^'«  '^^  '^^^^  atones 
m  the  hght-hand  column  stand  for  3,  the  nine  in  the  next 
column  for  90,  the  one  in  the  fourth  column  for  i.ooo 
and  so  on.  The  next  improvement  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
roublesome  stones  or  beans,  and  write  down  numbers  in 
the  columns,  as  is  here  shown  with  Greek  and  Roman 
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numerals.  But  now  the  Calculator  could  do  without  the 
clumsy  board,  and  had  only  to  rule  lines  on  his  pai)er,  to 
make  columns  fur  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  I'he  reader 
should  notice  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  principle  of  the 
abacus  that  each  column  should  stand  for  ten  times  the  one 
next  it.  It  may  be  twelve  or  twenty  or  any  other  number  of 
times,  and  in  fact  the  columns  in  our  account-books  for 
jQ  s.  d.  or  cu>ti.  qrs.  lbs,,  are  surviving  representatives  of 
the  old  method  of  the  abacus.  Such  reckoning  had  still 
the  defect  that  the  numbers  could  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  columns,  for  even  when  each  number  from  one  to 
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Fio.  77. — Mode  of  caleuUtion  by  eounten  and  by  figuni  on  Abacui. 

nine  has  a  single  figure  to  stand  for  it,  there  would 
still  be  here  and  there  an  empty  column  (as  is  purposely 
left  in  Fig.  77)  which  would  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion. To  us  now  it  seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  put 
a  sign  to  show  an  empty  colunm,  as  we  have  learned  to  do 
with  the  zero  or  o,  so  that  the  number  expressed  in  the 
picture  of  the  abacus  can  be  written  down  without  any 
columns,  241093.  This  invention  of  a  sign  for  nothing, 
was  practically  one  of  the  greatest  moves  ever  made  in 
science.  It  is  the  use  of  the  zero  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  arithmetic  and  our  easy  ciphering. 
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We  give  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  the  Arabs  by  using 
the  term  Arabic  numerals,  while  the  Arabs  call  them  Indian, 
and  there  is  truth  in  both  acknowledgments  of  the  nations 
having  been  scholars  in  arithmetic  one  to  the  other.  But 
this  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  still 
unsettled  whether  ciphering  was  first  devised  in  Asia,  or 
may  be  traced  further  back  in  Europe  to  the  arithmeticians 
of  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  As  to  the  main  point,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt,  that  modern  arithmetic  comes  out  of 
ancient  counting  on  the  columns  of  the  abacus,  improved  by 
writing  a  dot  or  a  round  o  to  show  the  empty  column, 
and  by  this  means  young  childrtn  now  work  calculations 
which  would  have  been  serious  labour  to  the  arithmeticians 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Next  as  to  thej^rt  of  jneasuring, 
guessed  that  man  first  measureci, 
his  own  body.     When  barbaric' 
how  much  one  spear  was  longer  i 

building  huts  they  saw  how  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other  to  get  the  distance  right  between  two  stakes,  they 
had  brought  mensuration  to  its  first  stage.  We  sometimes 
use  this  method  still  for  rough  work,  as  in  taking  a  horse's 
height  by  hands,  or  stepping  out  the  size  of  a  carpet 
If  care  is  taken  to  choose  men  of  average  size  as  measurers, 
some  approach  may  be  made  to  fair  measurement  in  this 
way.  That  it  was  the  primitive  way  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
for  civilized  nations  who  have  more  exact  means  still  use 
the  names  of  the  body-measures.  Besides  the  cubit,  hand, 
foot,  span,  nail,  already  mentioned  in  p.  17,  We  have  in 
English  the  dl^  (of  which  the  early  meaning  of  arm  or  fore- 
arm is  seen  in  ^/-bow,  the  arm-bend),  also  ^^  ^tHiom  or 
cord  stretched  by  the  outspread  arms  in  sailors'  fashion,  and 
the  pace  ox  double  step  (Latin /»»«;)  of  which  a  thousand 
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(/ni//^)  made  the.mi/^  But  though  these  names  keep  up  the 
recollection  of  early  measurement  by  men's  limbs,  they  are 
now  only  used  as  convenient  names  for  standard  measures 
which  they  happen  to  come  tolerably  near  to,  as  for  instance 
one  may  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  man's  foot  a  foot  long  by 
the  rule.  Our  modern  measurements  are  made  by  standard 
lengths,  which  we  have  inherited  with  more  or  less  change 
from  the  ancients.  It  was  a  great  step  in  civilization  when 
nations  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  made  pieces 
of  wood  or  metal  of  exact  lengths  to  serve  as  standards.  The 
Egyptian  cubit-rules  with  their  divisions  may  still  be  seen, 
and  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid  measures  very 
exactly  20  cubits  by  10,  the  cubit  being  20-63  of  our  inches. 
Our  foot  has  scarcely  altered  for  some  centuries,  and  is  not 
very  different  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  feet. 
The  French  at  the  first  Revolution  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
cast  off  the  old  traditional  standards  and  go  straight  to 
nature,  so  they  established  the  metre,  which  was  to  be*  a 
ten-millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator. 
The  calculation  however  proved  inexact,  so  that  the  metre  is 
now  really  a  standard  measure  of  the  old  sort,  but  so  great  is 
the  convenience  of  using  the  same  measures,  that  the  metre 
and  its  fractions  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use  for 
'cientific  work  all  over  the  world.  The  use  of  scales  and 
weights,  and  of  wet  and  dry  measures,  had  already  begun 
among  the  civilized  nations  in  the  earliest  known  times. 
Our  modem  standards  can  even  to  some  extent  be  traced 
back  to  those  of  the  old  world,  as  for  instance  the  pound 
and  ounce,  gallon  and  pint,  come  from  the  ancient  Roman 
weights  and  measures. 

From  measuring  feet  in  length,  men  would  soon  come  to 
reckoning  the  contents,  say  of  an  oblong  floor,  in  square  feet. 
But  to  calculate  the  contents  of  less  simple  figures  required 
aa 
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more  difficult  geometrical  rules.  The  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  Egyptians  as  having  invented  geometry,  that  is,  "  land- 
measuring,"  and  there  may  be  truth  in  the  old  story  that 
the  art  was  invented  in  order  to  parcel  out  the  plots  of 
fertile  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  an  ancjent  Egyptian  manual  of  mensuration 
(the  Rhind  papyrus),  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  world, 


Fio.   t8.— RuJinMniary  practical  Geometry,    i,  scakat  triangla;  a,  folded  right 
angle  ;  ■\,  folded  triangle ;  4,  rectangle  folded  in  circle. 

originally  written  more  than  i,ooo  years  before  Euklid's  time, 
and  which  shows  what  the  Egyptians  then  knew  and  did  not 
know  about  geometry.  From  its  figures  and  examples  it 
appears  that  they  used  square  measure,  but  reckoned  it 
roughly  ;  for  instance,  to  get  the  area  of  the  triangular  field 
ABC  Fig.  78  (i)  they  multiplied  half  ac  by  ab,  which  would 
only  be  correct  when  bac  is  a  right  angle.     When  the 
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Egyptians  wanted  the  area  of  a  circular  fuld,  they  sub- 
tracted one-ninth  from  the  diameter  and  sejuared ;  thus  If 
the  diamt'ter  were  9  perches,  they  estimated  that  the  circle 
contained  64  .s(niiire  perches,  which  the  reader  will  find 
on  trial  is  a  good  approximation.  All  this  was  admirable 
for  the  beginnings  of  geometry,  and  the  record  may  well 
be  believed  that  Greek  philosophers  such  as  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  when  they  came  to  Egypt,  gained  wisdom 
from  the  geometer-priests  of  the  land.  But  these  Egyptian 
mathematicians,  being  a  priestly  order,  had  come  to  regard 
their  rules  as  sacred,  and  therefore  not  to  be  improved  on, 
while  their  Greek  disciples,  bound  by  no  such  scientific 
orthodoxy,  were  free  to  go  on  further  to  more  perfect 
methods.  Greek  geometry  thus  readied  results  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  great  work  of  Euklid,  who  used  the 
theorems  known  to  his  predecessors,  adding  new  ones  and 
proving  the  whole  in  a  logical  series.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  elementary  geometry  was  not  actually  in- 
vented by  means  of  definitions,  axioms,  and  demonstrations 
like  Euklid's.  Its  beginnings  really  arose  out  of  the  daily 
practical  work  of  land-measurers,  masons,  carpenters,  tailors. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  geometrical  rules  of  the  altar-builders 
of  ancient  India,  which  do  not  tell  the  bricklayer  to  draw 
a  plan  of  such  and  such  lines,  but  to  set  up  poles  at  certain 
distances,  and  stretch  cords  between  them.  It  is  instructive 
to  see  that  our  rerm  straight  line  still  shows  traces  of  such 
an  early  practical  meanirg ;  line  is  linen  thread,  and  straight 
is  the  participle  cf  the  old  verb  to  stretch.  If  we  stretch  a 
thread  tight  between  two  pegs,  we  see  that  the  stretched 
thread  must  be  the  shortest  possible ;  which  suggests  how 
the  straight  line  came  to  be  defined  as  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  Also,  every  carpenter  knows  the 
nature  of  a  right  angle,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  parallel 
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lines,  or  luch  at  keep  the  ume  distance  from  one  another. 
To  the  tailor,  the  right  angle  presents  itstlf  in  another  way. 
Suppose  him  cutting  a  doubled  piece  of  cloth  to  open  out 
into  the  gore  or  wedge-shaped  piece  bac  in  Fig.  78  (a).  He 
must  cut  ADB  a  right  angle,  or  his  piece  when  he  opens  it  will 
have  a  projection  or  a  recess,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  When 
he  has  cut  it  right,  so  that  bdc  opens  in  a  straight  line,  then 
he  cannot  but  see  that  the  sides  ab,  ac,  and  the  angles 
ABC,  ACB  must  exactly  match,  having  in  fact  been  cut  out 
on  one  another.  I'hus  he  arrives,  by  what  may  be  called 
tailor's  geometry,  at  the  result  of  Euklid  I.  5,  which  now 
often  goes  by  the  name  uf  the  "  asses'  bridge."  Such  easy 
properties  of  figures  must  have  been  practically  known  very 
early.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  ancients  were  long 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  problems  which  now  belong  to 
elementary  teaching.  Thus  it  has  just  been  mentioned  how 
the  Egyptian  land-surveyors  failed  to  make  out  an  exact 
rule  to  measure  a  triangular  fields  Yet  had  it  occurred 
to  them  to  cut  out  the  diagram  of  a  triangle  from  a  sheet  of 
papyrus,  as  we  may  do  with  the  triangle  abc  in  Fig.  78  (3), 
and  double  it  up  as  shown  in  the  figure,  then  they  would  have 
found  that  it  folds  into  the  rectangle  efhg,  and,  therefore,  its 
area  is  the  product  of  the  height  by  half  the  base.  It  would 
be  seen  that  this  is  no  accident,  but  a  property  of  all 
triangles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  the 
three  angles  at  a,b,c,  all  folding  together  at  D,  makeup  two 
right  angles.  Though  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  geometers 
do  not  seem  to  have  got  at  either  of  these  properties  of 
the  triangle,  the  Greek  geometers  had  in  some  way  become 
well  aware  of  them  before  Euklid's  time.  The  old  historians 
who  tell  the  origin  of  mathematical  discoveries  do  not 
always  seem  to  have  understood  what  they  Were  talking  of. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Thales  that  he  was  the  first  to  inscribe 
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the  right-angleu  triangle  in  the  circle,  and  thereupon  sacri- 
ficed a  bull.  But  a  mathematician  of  such  eminence  could 
liardly  have  been  ignorant  of  what  any  intelligent  car()vnter 
has  reason  to  know,  how  an  oblong  lK>ard  fits  into  a  circle 
symmetrically  ;  the  problem  of  the  right-angled  triangle  in 
the  semicircle  is  involved  in  this,  as  is  seen  by  (4)  in  the 
present  figure.  Perhaps  the  story  really  meant  that  Thales 
was  he  fl(^t  to  work  out  a  strict  geometrical  demonstration 
of  (he  problem.  'I'iie  tale  is  also  told  of  Pythagoras,  and 
anothar  version  is  that  he  sacrificed  a  hekatomb  on  discover- 
ing that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  s(iuares  on  the  other  two 
sides  (Euklid  I.  47).  The  story  is  not  a  likely  one  of  a 
philosopher  who  forbad  the  sacrifice  of  any  animal.  As  for 
the  proposition,  it  is  one  which  may  present  itself  practically 
to  masons  working  with  square  paving  stones  or  tiles;  thus, 
when  the  base  is  3  tiles  long,  and  the  ])erpendicular  4, 
the  hypothenuse  will  be  5,  and  the  tiles  which  form  a  square 
on  it  will  just  be  as  many  at  together  form  squares  on  the 
other  two  sides.  Whether  Pythagoras  got  a  hint  from  such 
practical  rules,  or  whether  he  was  led  by  studying  arithmetical 
Oil  Tares,  at  any  rate  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  establish 
as  a  general  law  this  pro|)erty  of  the  right-angled  triangle, 
on  whi.-h  the  whole  systems  of  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry  depend. 

The  can/  M:>oiy  uf  r.i<ttnematics  seems  so  far  clear,  that 
its  founders  were  the  Egyptians  with  their  practical  survey- 
ing, and  the  Babylonians  whose  skill  in  arithmetic  Is  plaiti 
from  the  tables  of  square  and  cube  numbers  drawn  up  by 
them,  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Then  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, beginning  as  disciples  of  these  older  schools,  soon 
left  their  teachers  behind,  and  raised  mathematics  to  be, 
as  its  name  implies,  the  "  learning  "  or  "  discipline  "  of  the 
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I'uman  mind  in  itrict  and  exact  thought.     In  its  firit  stagea, 
niathumatica  chiefly  conaiitcd  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  no  had   to   do  with   known  numkrs  and  (juanti'  oa. 
Hut   in   ancient   times    the    Kgyptians    and    (Irceka     .ad 
already  begun  metlioda  of  dealing  with  a  number  without  aa 
yet  knowing  what  it  was,  and  the  Hindu  mathematicianir, 
going  further  in  the  same  direction,  introduced  the  method 
now  called  algebra.      It  is  to  be  noticed  that  |he  uae  of 
letters  as  symbola  in  algebra  was  not  rciwhed  all  at  once 
by  a  happy  thought,  but  grew  out  of  an  earlier  and  clum- 
sier device.   It  apiwars  from  a  Sanskrit  book  that  the  venera- 
ble teachers  began  by  expressing  unknown  quantities  by  the 
term  "  ao-much-as,"  or  by  the  names  of  f  olours,  as  "  black," 
"  blue,"  "  yellow,"  and  then  tlie  first  syllables  of  these  words 
came  to  be  used  for  shortness.     Thus  if  we  had  to  express 
twice  the  square  of  an  unknown  quantity,  and  called  it  "  so 
much  squared  twice,"  and  then  abbreviated  this  to  so  sq  a, 
this  would  be  very  much  as  the  Hindus  did  in  working  out  the 
following  problem,  given   in  Colebrookc's  i7/>i//// /^/ij^^ra  ; 
"  The  square  root  of  half  the  number  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is 
gone  to  a  shrub  of  jasmin  :  and  so  are  eight-ninths  of  the 
whole  swarm ;  a  female  is  buz  :ing  to  one  remaining  male, 
that  is  humming  within  a  lotus,  in  which  he  is  confined, 
having  been  allured  to  it  by  its  fragrance  at  night.  Say,  lovely 
woman,  the  number  of  bees."     This  Hindu    equation  is 
worked  out  clumsily  from  the  want  of  the  convenient  set  of 
signs  =  +  — ,  which  were  invented  later  in  Europe,  but  the 
minus  numbers  are  marked,  and  the  solution  is  in  principle  an 
ordinary  quadratic.     The  Arab  mathematicians  learnt  from 
India  this  admirable  method,  and  through  them  it  became 
known  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.     The  Arabic  name. 
giv«n  to  it  is  al-jabr  wal-mukabalahy  that  is,  " consolidation 
and  opposition,"  this  meaning  what  is  now  done  by  transposing 
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quantities  on  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  ;  thence  comes  the 
present  word  algtbra.  It  was  not  till  about  the  17th  century 
In  Europe  tkut  the  higher  mathematics  were  thoroughly  estab* 
Ushe<l,  whet)  Dtucnrtes  worked  into  a  system  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  Cialilco's  researches  on  the  path 
of  a  ball  or  flung  stone  brought  in  the  ideas  which  led  up 
to  Newton's  fluxions  and  Leibnitz's  ditTerential  calculus, 
with  the  aid  of  which  mathematics  have  risen  to  their  modern 
range  and  power.  Mathematical  symbols  have  not  lost  the 
traces  of  their  first  beginnings  as  abbreviated  words,  at 
where  «  still  stands  for  number  and  r  for  railias,  while  V, 
which  is  a  running-hand  r,  does  duty  for  root  {radix),  and 
j,  which  is  an  old  fashioned  s,  stands  for  the  sum  {summa) 
in  integration. 

Mechanics  and  Physics,  worked  mathematically,  now  form 
the  very  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe.  But 
in  the  old  barbaric  life,  men  had  only  rudimentary  notions  of 
them.  The  savage  understands  the  path  of  a  projectile 
well  enough  to  aim  it,  and  how  to  profit  by  momentum 
when  he  mounts  his  axe  on  a  long  rather  than  a  short 
handle.  But  he  hardly  comes  to  bringing  these  practical 
ideas  to  a  principle  or  law.  Even  the  old  civilized  nations 
of  the  East,  though  they  could  lift  stones  with  the  lever,  set 
their  masonry  upright  with  the  plumb-line,  and  weigh  gold  in 
the  balance,  are  not  known  to  have  come  to  scientific  study 
of  mechanical  laws.  What  makes  this  more  sure  is  that  if 
they  had,  the  Greeks  would  have  learnt  it  of  them,  whereas 
it  is  among  the  Greek  philosophers  that  the  science  is  found 
just  coming  into  existence.  In  Aristotle's  time  they  were 
thinking  about  mechanical  problems,  though  by  no  means 
always  righUy;  it  was  considered  that  a  body  is  drawn 
toward  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  the  greater  its  weight 
the  faster  it  will  fall     The  chief  founder  of  mechanical 
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•cience  wm  Arrhimecle*,  who  worked  out  from  the  iteel- 
yard  tl>£  law  of  the  lever,  and  deduced  thenre  case*  of  all  the 
INirticIca  of  a  body  balancing  nn  «  common  Centre,  now 
called  It!  centre  of  gravity;  he  even  gave  tlie  general  theory 
of  floatin|{  bodiea,  which  mnthemaiician!i  far  on  in  the* 
mitldle  ages  could  hardly  be  brought  to  undentand.  In- 
deed, mechanical  Hcicnce,  after  the  cla««ii-al  pcrio<l,  shared 
the  general  fate  of  knowledge  during  the  long  dead  time 
when  »o  much  waa  forgotten,  and  what  was  left  was  in 
bondage  to  the  theology  of  the  ochoolmen.  It  lometimes 
■urprises  a  modern  reader  that  the  "  wisilom  of  the  ancients  " 
■hould  still  now  and  then  he  set  up  as  an  authority  in 
science.  But  the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  who  on 
many  scientific  points  knew  less  than  the  ancient  Greeks, 
might  well  look  up  to  them.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  the 
book  of  Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.)  who  wa-t  a  leading 
mathematician  in  the  tenth  century,  and  who  bungles  like 
an  early  Egyptian  over  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  a 
triangle,  though  the  exact  method  as  stated  by  Euklid  had 
been  well  known  in  classical  times.  Physical  ocience  might 
almost  have  disap|)eared  if  it  had  not  been  that  while  the 
ancient  treasure  of  knowledge  was  lost  to  Christendom,  the 
Mohammedan  philosophers  were  its  guardians,  and  even 
added  to  its  store.  For  this  they  have  not  always  had  due 
praise.  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Galileo  inventing  the  pen- 
dulum, being  led  to  it  by  watching  the  great  hanging  lamp 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  swinging  steadily  to  and  fro  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  six  centuries  earlier  Ebn 
Yunis  and  other  Moorish  astronomers  were  already  using  the 
pendulum  as  a  time-measurer  in  their  observations.  Of  all 
the  services  which  Galileo  did  for  science,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  his  teaching  clearer  ideas  of  force  and  motion. 
People  had  of  old  times  been  deceived  by  the  evidence  of 
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their  senses  into  the  belief  that  the  force  of  a  moving  iKniy 
would  gradually  Income  exiuustcd  and  it  woulil  slop  ol 
itself,  but  this  idea  of  force  was  changed  by  the  new  priiv 
ciple  that  force  is  a»  much  rec|uircd  to  stop  a  moving  iKxly  us 
to  set  it  in  motion,  and  that  diti  no  op|>osing  (urre  retard 
the  arrow  or  the  wlicci,  the  one  would  tly  and  the  other  roll 
on  for  ever.  In  that  age  of  mathematics  applied  tu  science 
new  disc:overies  followed  fant.  If  Archimedes  could  have  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  have  seen  progress  going  on  at  laxt, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  weighed  with  Torricelli's 
barometer,  and  Stevin  of  Bruges  made  out  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.  The  notion  of  an  attractive 
force  had  come  into  the  minds  of  philosophers  by  observing 
how  the  magnet  attracts  iron  at  a  distance,  and  glass  and 
other  substances  when  rubbed  become  attractive.  Thus  the 
way  was  open  for  Newton  to  calculate  the  effect  of  gra- 
vitation as  such  an  attractive  force,  and  by  it  to  ex- 
plain the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thus  bringing 
the  visible  world  within  the  sway  of  one  universal  law.  In 
the  present  day,  among  the  great  laws  which  have  been 
established  in  physical  science,  is  that  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  that  (rawer  is  not  created  and  destroyed  in 
the  processes  of  nature  or  the  machines  of  man,  but  is 
transformed  into  new  manifestations  equivalent  to  those 
which  were  before.  Philosophers'  minds  used  often  to  be 
set  on  th;;  invention  of  a  perpetual  moving  power,  that 
should  go  on  creating  its  own  force.  But  nowadays  this 
idea  is  so  discarded  that,  when  some  projector  plans 
an  absurd  machine,  he  is  sufficiently  answered  by  being 
shown  that  if  his  machine  could  work,  the  perpetual 
motion  would  be  possible.  The  modern  mechanician 
has  only  to  apply  in  the  most  desirable  way  the  stores 
of  force  placed  at  his  disposal    by  nature,  and    within 
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ihi*  well  umlcntcMMl  bountUry  hi*  buninr**  flutiri»hi  •  mort 
Aiul  mor*. 

Amcmg  tht  forma  or  manif««l«linn«  of  ertrrKy  •*'c  <io(intl, 
lighi.  heal,  clcdrii  ily.  Tiie  iJamu  phildtoplicu  knew  in  « 
VAguc  way  that  wnmil  tpreatU  like  wave*  i  and  the  relation 
lictwcen  the  IrriKth  of  a  liarptlrinKuiul  i|«  nolewu*  iititl  ilown 
in  arithmetical  rule  by  l>thA|{uras  who  meaiurcd  it  with 
tht  in*trumtrtt  wt  Mill  u«c,  the  muno<horii.  Hut  it 
was  the  miMlcrni  who  mcn*urcil  the  volocily  of  vjuml,  ex* 
plained  munical  pitch  by  (he  rale  «>f  vibration,  and  madi-  the 
M'ieru'e  of  tone.  Aliout  light  the  anrientx  knew  more.  Their 
polinhetl  metal  mirror*,  flat  and  c  urved,  had  taught  them  the 
firat  pritiriplcs  of  reflexion.  Nor  were  they  ignorant  of 
refraction ;  they  already  knew  the  familiar  ex|icrimenl  of 
putting  a  ring  in  a  baitin  and  pouring  in  water  till  it  Itecomca 
viaible.  A  rock'cry»tal  lenn  haa  been  dug  up  at  Nineveh, 
and  theOrecki  and  Knmanii  were  well  acipiaintcd  with  ghh* 
lenses.  One  i«  lurpriked  that  neither  the  Arab  afitronomem, 
who  knew  a  good  deal  of  optica,  nor  Roger  liacon,  who 
In  tho  thirteenth  century  gave  an  intelligent  account  of 
their  science,  ever  seem  to  have  combined  two  Iciibcs  into 
a  telescope.  It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  a 
ttlescope  is  pbinly  mentioned  in  Holland,  and  (ialileo, 
hearing  of  it,  made  the  famous  instrument  with  which  he 
saw  Jii|iitrr'!i  moons,  and  revolutioniicd  men's  ideas  of  the 
universic.  The  microscope  and  telescope  may  be  called 
inverted  forms  of  one  another,  and  their  mventions  came 
nenrly  together.  Ry  these  two  instruments  the  rani"?  of 
man's  vision  has  been  so  vastly  extended  be)  one!  hit 
unaided  eyesight,  that  animalcules  under  a  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  long  can  now  be  watched  through  all  the  stages 
of  their  life,  while  stars  whose  distance  from  the  earth  is 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  billions  of  miles,  are  within  the 
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fiMpa  f)f  ihu  uitivvrs«.  'I1te  rainlmw  led  in  the  problem  of 
the  dcfom position  of  light  and  t\w,  theory  of  colour.  The 
doctrine  tlial  light  was  as  it  were  bright  (ktrtu  l««  emitted 
in  straight  lines  ironi  the  luniimiuri  iMHiy,  failed  to  explain 
ifTccts  imh  4R  light  extingumhiiig  light  by  interference,  and 
it  has  yiflilcd  to  the  undulalory  theory,  of  ethereal  light- 
waves of  extreme  stimllncxs  and  ii|iced.  In  our  own  day 
Ihc  lincx  of  ihe  »|»cc  trum  have  become  tli.  meann  of  ic- 
cognising  a  glowing  sulmtance.  »o  tli.tt  the  astronomer 
whose  telescope  reveals  the  faint  ohine  of  a  nebula  in  the 
depths  of  the  htavenx,  nuy  test  its  c«»m|»osition  with  the 
■pec  I  rose  ope,  an  if  it  wvrc  a  gax  jet  on  the  lalwratory  table. 
Ctoeoly  lonncc  ltd  with  the  science  of  light,  is  the  s<  icnc  c  of 
heat.  Not  only  do  heat  and  light  proceed  together  from  the 
•tin  or  fire,  but  the  two  were  xccn  to  Ikj  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  mirror  or  lens 
whic h  concentrated  a  bright  spot  of  light,  also  brought  to 
the  same  fcKiis  heat  that  would  xet  wocmI  on  fire.  The 
great  step  in  the  Miidy  of  heat  wax  the  invention  of  the 
heat-meaxurer  or  thermometer.  Who  firxt  made  it  is  not 
known,  but  it  wox  about  three  c  enturies  ago,  and  its  earliest 
form  may  have  Uen  the  air-Jluxk  with  its  tube  in  which 
coloured  water  rises  ond  fallx,  which  is  still  the  most  striking 
way  of  showing  a  class  the  principle  of  thermometers.  The 
doctrine  of  heat  as  due  to  vibration  explains  how  heat  ia 
transformed  fore  c,  so  that  the  steam-hammer  worked  by  the 
heat  used  in  the  furnace  ran  be  set  to  beat  cold  iron  till  it 
is  whitchot ;  thus  jwrt  of  the  fon  e  whic  h  came  from  heat 
has  gone  back  into  heat,  and  with  Ihe  heat  rc-appears  the 
^  other  form  of  radiant  energy,  light.  lastly,  the  history  of 
j  electricity  comes  from  the  time  when  the  ancients  wondered 
\  {  to  see  aml>er  when  rubbed  pic:k  up  morsels  of  straw,  and 
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loadstone  south  and  north  seems  to  have  been  earliest 
noticed  by  the  Chinese,  whence  in  the  middle  ages  came 
its  world-wide  use  in  navigation.  The  electrical  machine 
is  only  an  enlarged  form  of  the  old  experiment  of  rubbing 
the  bit  of  ambjr.  But  the  discoveries  associated  with  the 
name  of  Volta  and  Galvani  brought  ii)  a  njw  method  of 
generating  electricity  by  chemical  action  in  the  battery. 
Franklin's  kite  proved  the  lightning-flash  to  be  but  a  great 
electric  spark.  Oersted's  current-wire  deflecting  a  magnetic 
needle  showed  the  relation  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, and  set  on  foot  the  line  of  invention  to  which  the 
world  owes  the  electric  telegraph  and  much  besides. 

Next,  as  to  chemistry.  Its  beginnings  lie  in  practical 
processes  such  as  smelting  metal  from  the  ore,  fusing  sand 
and  soda  into  glass,  and  tanning  leather  with  astringent  pods 
or  bark.  The  oldest  civilized  nations  knew  these  and  many 
other  chemical  arts,  which  not  only  were  learnt  by  the 
artificers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  from  time  to  time  new 
processes  were  added  to  the  store  of  knowledge,  as  when 
we  hear  of  their  distilling  mercury  from  cinnabar,  or  treatirg 
copi^er  with  vinegar  to  make  verdigris.  In  early  civilized 
ages  also  there  arose  beside  these  practical  recipes  the  first 
dim  outlines  of  scientific  chemistry.  The  Greek  philosophers 
expressed  their  ideas  of  the  states  of  matter  by  the  four 
elements,  fire,  air,  water,  earth ;  and  they  also  had  leamt  or 
invented  the  doctrine  of  matter  being  made  up  of  atoms — a 
principle  now  more  influential  than  ever  in  modem  lecture- 
rooms.  The  successors  of  the  Greeks  were  the  Arabic  alche- 
mists, and  their  disciples  in  mediaeval  Christendom.  Their 
belief  that  matter  might  be  transmuted  or  transformed  led 
many  of  them  to  spend  their  lives  among  their  furnaces  and 
alembics  in  the  attempt  to  turn  baser  metals  into  gold.  To 
modern  chemists,  who  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  all  the 
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many  so-called  elements  proved  to  be  forms  of  one  matter, 
the  alchemists'  idea  does  not  seem  quite  unreasonable  in 
itself,  and  practically  it  led  them  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  by 
experiment,  so  that  though  they  found  no  philosophers' 
stone,  they  were  repaid  by  discoveries  such  as  alcohol, 
ammonia,  sulphuric  acid.  Their  method,  being  founded  on 
trials  of  real  fact,  cleared  itself  more  and  more  from  the 
magical  folly  it  had  grown  up  with,  and  the  alchemist  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  later  chemist.  What  of  all  things 
brought  on  the  new  chemical  knowledge,  was  the  explana- 
tion of  what  takes  place  in  burning,  rusting,  and  breathing. 
How  is  it  that  the  air  in  a  receiver  is  spoilt  by  a  burning 
candle  or  a  mouse  within,  so  that  it  no  longer  allows  flame 
or  life  ?  How  is  it  that  while  some  substances,  like  char- 
coal, seem  to  be  dissipated  by  fire,  others,  like  lead  or  iron, 
turn  into  matter  heavier  than  before  ?  The  answers  to 
such  questions  led  the -way  to  clearer  notions  of  chemical 
combination,  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  understood  by  what 
fixed  laws  of  affinity  and  proportion  this  combination  takes 
place.  The  advanced  student  of  chemistry  may  spend  an 
instructive  hour  in  looking  over  old  chemistry  books,  where 
the  catalogue  of  substances  is  a  confused  chaos,  not  as 
yet  brought  into  form  and  order  on  the  lines  of  Dalton's 
atomic  theory. 

From  the  chemical  nature  of  matter  we  pass  to  the  nature 
of  living  things.  The  more  evident  parts  of  biology  or  the 
science  of  life,  have  come  under  man's  attentive  observation 
from  the  first.  So  far  as  zoology  and  botany  consist  in 
noticing  the  forms  and  habits  of  animals  and  plants,  savages 
and  barbarians  are  skilled  in  them.  Such  people,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  natives  of  the  South  American  forests,  have 
names  for  each  bird  and  beast,  whose  voices,  resorts,  and 
migrations  they  know  with  an  accuracy  that  astonishes  the 
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European  naturalist  whom  they  guide  through  the  jungle. 
The  catalogue  of  the  Brazilian  native  names  of  animals  and 
plants,  of'cn  curiously  descriptive  of  their  natures,  would 
make  a  small  book.     Thus  the  jaguara  pimina  or  painted 
jaguar  is  distinguished  from  the  jaguarett  or  great  jaguar  ; 
the  capybara  signifies  the  creature  "  living  in  the  grass,"  the 
ipe-caa-goene,  or  "little  waysidi-plant-emetic,"  is  our  ipeca- 
tuanha.    Mankind  everywhere  possesses  this  sort  of  popular 
Natural  History.     So  it  is  with  anatomy.  When  the  savage 
kills  a  deer,  cuts  it  up,  cooks  the  joints,  heart,  and  liver, 
makes  clothes  and  straps  of  the  hide,  cuts  harpoon-heads 
and  awls  out  of  the  long  bones,  and  uses  the  sinews  for 
thread,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  must  have  a  good  rough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  an  animal.      The  barbaric 
wanior  and  doctor  have  beyond  such  butchers'  anatomy  an 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  man's  body,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  description  of  the  wounds  of  the  heroes  in  the 
Iliad,  where  the  spear  takes  one  in  the  diaphragm  below  the 
heart,  and  another  has  the  shoulder-tendon  broken  which 
makes  his  arm  drop  helpless.  Among  the  Greeks  such  rough 
knowledge  passed  into  the  scientific  stage  when  Aristotle 
wrote  his  book  on  animals,  and  Hippokrates  took  medicine 
away  from  the  priests  and  sorcerers  to  make  it  a  method  of 
treatment  by  diet  and  drugs.    The  action  of  the  body  came 
to  be  better  understood  during  this  classical  period,  as,  for  in- 
stance, is  seen  in  the  nerves  leading  to  and  from  the  brain 
being  no  longer  confounded  with  the  sinews  which  pull  the 
limbs,  although  the  same  Greek  word  net{ron  (nerve)  still 
continued  to  be  used  for  both.  It  is  curious  how  long  it  took 
the  ancients  to  get  at  the  notion  of  what  muscle  is,  and  how 
it  acts.   They  never  understood  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
though  they  had  ideas  about  it,  as  in  Plato's  celebrated 
passage  in  the  Timaios  which  compares  the  heart  to  a  foun- 
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tain  sending  tlie  blood  round  to  nourish  the  body,  which  is 
like  a  ganlen  laid  out  with  irrigating  channels.  Imperfect 
as  ancient  knowledge  was,  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how 
modern  science  is  based  upon  it.  Thus  the  medical  terms 
of  Galen's  system,  such  as  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  are 
still  used;  and  indeed  many  old  physician's  words  have 
passed  into  common  talk,  as  when  one  is  said  to  be  in 
a  sanguine  humour,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body  were  thought  to  cause 
the  state  of  mind,  the  humour  which  is  sanguine,  or  "of 
the  blood,"  being  lively  and  impetuous.  But  in  knowledge 
of  the  body  the  moderns  have  left  the  ancients  quite  behind, 
now  that  the  microscope  shows  its  minute  vessels  and  tissues, 
and  there  have  been  made  out  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  process  of  respiration,  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  and 
the  travelling  of  currents  along  the  nerves.  Natural  History 
still  goes  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  when  he  traces  life  on 
from  lifeless  matter  through  the  series  of  plonts  and  animals. 
Modern  naturalists  like  Linnaeus  so  improved  the  old  classi- 
fication, that  it  became  possible  to  take  a  plant  or  animal  one 
had  never  seen  before  and  did  not  know  the  name  of,  and 
make  out  by  examination  that  it  must  belong  to  such  and 
such  a  genus  and  species.  Moreover,  naturalists  have  long 
been  seeking  to  understand  why  the  thousands  of  species 
should  arrange  themselves  in  groups  or  genera,  the  species 
in  each  genus  being  connected  by  a  common  likeness,  and 
the  genera  themselves  falling  into  higher  groups,  or  orders. 
The  thought  that  the  likeness  among  the  species  forming  a 
genus  is  a  family  likeness,  due  to  these  species  being  in 
fact  the  varied  descendants  of  one  race  or  stock,  is  the 
foundation  of  that  theory  of  development  or  evolution 
yhich  for  many  ages  has  been  in  the  minds  of  naturalists, 
^d  now  so  largely  prevails.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
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the  doctrine  of  descent  or  development  (see  page  38), 
out  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  very  word  geHus 
meant  originally  birth  or  race,  so  that  the  naturalist  who  sets 
down  the  horse,  ass,  zebra,  quagga,  as  all  belonging  to  one 
genus  Equus,  is  really  suggesting  that  they  are  all  descended 
from  one  kind  of  animal,  and  are  in  fact  distant  cousins, 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  the  development-theory. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  the  subject  of  astronomy,  geo- 
graphy,  geology.  It  seems  plain  how  the  rudiments  of 
these  sciences  began  from  the  evidence  of  men's  senses. 
Children  living  unschooled  in  some  wild  woodland  would 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  earth  is  a  circular 
floor,  more  or  less  uneven,  arched  over  with  a  dome  or 
firmament  springing  from  the  horizon.  Thus  the  natural 
and  primitive  notion  of  the  world  is  that  it  is  like  a  round 
dish  with  a  cover.  Rude  tribes  in  many  countries  are  found 
thinking  so,  and  working  out  the  idea  so  as  to  account  for 
such  phenomena  as  rain,  which  is  water  from  above  dripping 
in  through  holes  in  the  sky -roof.  This  firmament  is  studded 
with  stars,  and  is  a  few  miles  off.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  to  the  savage  that  the  sun  should  be  enormously 
more  distant  than  the  cloud  it  seems  to  plunge  inta  The 
sun  seems  to  go  down  in  the  west  into  the  sea,  or  through 
an  opening  in  the  ho'rizon,  and  to  rise  in  like  manner  in 
the  east,  s6  that  sunset  and  sunrise  force  on  the  minds  of 
the  first  rude  astronomers  the  belief  in  an  under-world  or 
infernal  region,  through  which  the  sun  travels  in  the  night, 
and  which  to  many  a  nation  has  seemed  also  the  abode  of 
departed  souls,  when  after  their  bright  day  of  life  they  sink 
like  the  sun  into  the  night  of  death.  The  sun  and  moon 
move  as  living  gods  in  the  heaven,  or  at  least  are  drawn  or 
driven  by  such  celestial  powers,  while  the  presence  of  living 
beings  in  the  sky  seems  peculiarly  manifest  in  eclipses,  when 
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invisible  monsters  seize  or  swallow  the  sun  and  moon.  All 
this  Is  very  natural,  so  natural  indeed  that  more  correct 
astronomy  has  not  yet  rooted  it  out  of  Euro{)e.  Not  many 
years  ago  a  schoolmaster  who  ventured  to  lecture  on 
astronomy  in  the  west  of  England  roused  the  displeasure 
of  the  country  folk,  that  this  young  man  should  tell  them 
the  world  was  round  and  went  about,  when  they  had  lived 
on  it  all  theii  lives  and  knew  it  was  flat  and  stood  still. 
One  part  of  the  earliest  astronomy,  which  was  so  sound  as 
to  have  held  its  own  ever  since,  was  the  measurement  of 
time  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  day  and  the  month 
fix  themselves  at  once.  In  a  less  exact  way  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  rainy  season,  or  the  icy  season,  or  the 
growing  season,  furnish  a  means  of  reckoning,  as  where  a 
savage  tells  of  his  father's  death  having  been  three  rains  or 
three  winters  ago.  Rude  tribes,  who  observe  the  stars  to 
find  their  way  by,  notice  also  that  the  rising  and  setting  of 
particular  stars  or  constellations  mark  the  seasons.  I'hus 
the  natives  of  South  Australia  call  the  constellation  Lyra 
the  Loan-bird,  for  they  notice  that  when  it  sets  with  the  sun, 
the  season  for  getting  loan-birds'  eggs  has  begun.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  great  facts  of  the  year's  course,  the  change 
of  the  sun's  height  at  noon,  and  the  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  days,  would  be  noticed,  so  that  even  among 
people  who  have  not  as  yet  measured  them  with  any  ac- 
curacy, there  exists  in  a  loose  way  the  notion  of  the  year. 
Within  the  year,  too,  the  successive  moons  or  months  come 
to  be  arranged  with  some  regularity,  as  where  the  Ojibwas 
reckoned  in  order  the  wild-rice  moon,  the  leaves-falling 
moon,  the  ice-moon,  the  snow-shoes  moon,  and  so  forth. 
But  such  lunar  months  have  to  be  got  into  the  year  as 
they  best  may.  Indeed  what  distinguishes  the  uncivilized 
calendar,  is  that  though  days,  months,  and  years  are  known, 
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the  days  are  not  yet  fitted  regularly  into  the  months,  nor  ii 
it  settled  how  many  months,  much  less  how  many  days, 
the  year  is  to  conki«t  of. 

When  wc  took  from  this  to  the  astronomy  of  tlic  ancient 
cultured  nations,  wu  find  grout  progress  made  in  observing 
and  calculating.  Yet  tliu  astronomer-priests  who  for  ages 
watched  and  recorded  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  had  not 
yet  cut  themselves  free  from  the  ideas  of  their  barbarian 
forefathers  as  to  what  the  world  as  a  whole  was  like.  In 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  dei)arted  souls  descend 
with  the  sun-god  through  the  western  gate,  and  travel  with 
him  among  the  fields  and  rivers  of  the  under-world,  and 
the  Assyrian  records  aho  tell  of  the  regions  below,  where 
Ishtar  descends  into  the  dark  abode  of  fluttering  ghosts, 
the  house  men  enter  but  cannot  depart  from.  Yet  the 
Egyptians  who  held  to  this  primitive  astronomy  had  set  the 
Great  Pyramid  by  the  cardinal  points  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness. In  reckoning  the  year,  they  not  only  added  to  the 
I  a  solar  months  of  30  days  5  intercalary  days  to  make  3651 
but  becoming  aware  that  even  this  was  not  accurate,  they 
recorded  its  variation  till  it  should  come  round  in  a  cycle  of 
i,i6i  years,  as  determined  by  the  rising  of  Sirius.  Even 
more  advanced  was  tl)e  astronomy  of  the  Chaldaeans,  with 
its  records  of  eclipses  extending  over  3,000  yeara.  In  the 
astronomy  of  barbarians  the  five  planets  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are  not  thought  much  of  in  com- 
parison with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  among  the  Chaldsans 
all  the  seven  planets  were  classed  together  as  objects  of 
worship  and  obseryp^ion,  starting  the  ideas  of  the  sacred 
number  seven,  which  mence  pervaded  the  mystical  philosophy 
of  the  ancients.  It  may  have  been  among  the  Babylonian 
astronomers  that  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
led  to  the  theory  that  they  were  carried  round  on  seven 
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crystal  spheres ;  to  this  day  people  talk  of  being  "  in  the 
seventh  heaven."  The  next  and  great  step  in  astronomy 
was  when  tlie  long-treasured  knowledge  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  was  taken  up  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
exact  methods  of  the  geometer.  'I'hc  Greek  astronomers 
were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  earth  being  a  sphere  ;  they 
calculated  its  circumference,  and  usually  taking  it  as  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  they  measured  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  system,  in  its  most  perfect  form 
known  as  the  Ptolemaic,  held  its  place  into  the  middle  ages, 
when  it  came  into  rivalry  with  the  Copernican  system  of  a 
central  sun  round  which  revolve  the  earth  and  other  planets. 
How  this  became  in  the  hands  of  Kepler  and  Newton  a 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  man  was  at 
last  stripped  of  the  fond  conceit  that  his  little  planet  was 
the  centre  of  all  things,  need  not  ha  re-told  here. 

GeogTap*iy  is  a  practical  kind  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
rudest  tribes  are  well  skilled,  so  fur  as  it  consists  in 
the  lie  of  their  own  land,  the  course  of  the  streams,  the  passes 
over  the  mountains,  how  many  days'  marches  through  forest 
and  desert  to  reach  some  distant  hunting-ground,  or  the  hill- 
side where  hard  stone  for  hatchets  is  to  be  found.  However 
uncivili<:ed  a  people  may  be,  they  name  their  mountains  and 
rivers  in  such  terms  as  "  red  hill "  or  "  beaver  brook."  In- 
deed the  atlas  contains  hundreds  of  names  of  places  that  once 
had  meanings  in  tongues  which  no  man  any  longer  speaks. 
Scientific  geography  begins  when  men  come  to  drawing 
maps,  an  art  which  perhaps  no  savage  takes  to  untaught, 
but  which  was  known  to  the  early  civilized  nations;  the 
oldest  known  map  is  an  Egyptian  plan  of  the  gold-mines 
of|  Ethiopia.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  a  geographer 
attempting  a  map  of  the  world  is  by  Herodotus,  who 
tells  of  Aristagoras's  bronze    tablet    inscribed   with   the 
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circuit  of  the  wholf  earth,  the  aea  and  all  rivfr«.  But  to 
the  ancients  the  known  world  was  a  very  limited  district 
round  their  own  countries.  It  brings  the  growth  of  geography 
well  before  our  minds  to  look  at  the  map  in  Gladstone's 
/uvtHtut  Afundi,  representing  the  world  according  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  with  its  group  of  nations  round  the 
Mediterranean,  nnd  the  great  (Jcean  River  encircling  the 
whole.  Later,  in  the  world  as  known  to  geographers  such 
as  Strabo,  the  lauds  of  men  form  a  vast  oval,  reaching 
from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  across  to  far  India,  and 
from  tropical  Africa  up  to  polar  Europe.  How  land  and 
sea  came  to  lie  as  they  do,  it  is  the  business  of  geology 
to  explain.  This  is  among  the  most  modern  of  sciences, 
yet  its  problems  had  long  set  rude  men  thinking.  Even  the 
(Ireenlanders  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have  noticed  the 
fossils  inland  and  high  on  the  mountains,  and  account  for 
them  by  declaring  that  the  earth  was  once  tilted  over,  or 
that  the  sea  rose  in  a  great  flood  and  covered  the  mountains, 
leaving  at  their  very  tops  the  remains  of  fishes.  In  the 
infancy  of  Greek  science,  Herodotus  speculated  more 
rightly  as  to  how  the  valley  of  Egypt  had  been  formed  by 
deposits  of  mud  from  the  Nile,  while  the  shells  on  the 
mountains  proved  to  him  that  the  sea  had  once  been  where 
dry  land  now  is.  But  two  thousand  years  had  to  pass 
before  these  lines  of  thought  were  followed  up  by  the 
modem  gcologiau,  to  whom  the  earth  is  now  revealing  the 
long  history  of  the  deposit  and  remov  '  ..iing  and  sinking 
of  its  beds,  and  the  succession  of  plants  and  animals  which 
from  remote  ages  have  lived  upon  it. 

From  this  survey  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  it  is 
clear  that  their  progress  has  been  made  in  age  after  age  by 
facts  being  more  fully  observed  and  more  carefully  reasoned 
on.     Reasoning  or  logic  is  itself  a  science,  but  like  other 
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sciences,  it  b.-gan  an  an  art  which  man  practixi-d  without 
stopping  to  awk  himNvlf  why  or  huw.  Ho  worked  out  his 
(onclusi'vns  by  thinking  and  talking,  untold  agcN  before  it 
occurred  to  him  to  lay  down  rulcH  huw  to  argue.  Indeed, 
!i|)eech  and  reanon  work  together,  A  language  which  dis- 
tinguishes substantive,  adjective,  and  verb,  is  already  a 
powerful  reasoning  ap|>aratus.  Men  had  made  no  mean 
advance  toward  scientific  metho<l  when  their  language 
enabled  tlicm  to  class  wood  as  heavy  or  light,  and  to  form 
such  pro|H}siti(m8  as,  light  wood  floats,  heavy  wood  sinks. 
The  rise  of  reasoning  into  the  scientific  stage  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  Aristotle  brought  argu- 
ment into  a  regular  system  by  the  method  of  syllogisms. 
Of  course  the  simpler  forms  of  these  had  always  belonged 
to  practical  reasoning,  and  a  savage,  aware  that  red-hot 
coals  burn  flesh,  would  not  thank  a  logician  fur  explaining 
to  him  that  in  consequence  of  this  principle  a  particular  red- 
hot  coal  will  burn  his  fingers.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  introiluction  of  logic  as  a  science  had  the  efl'ect  of 
At  once  stopping  bad  argument,  and  it  was  rather  by  setting 
practically  to  work  on  exact  reasoning,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics, that  the  Greeks  brought  on  a  general  advance  in 
knowledge.  The  importance  of  iicienre  was  recognised 
when  the  famous  Museum  of  Alexandria  flourished,  the 
type  of  later  universities,  with  its  great  libraries,  its  labora- 
tories, its  zoological  and  botanical  gardens.  Hither  students 
came  by  thousands  to  follow  mathematics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  under  professors  who  resorted  there  at  once  to 
teach  others  and  to  learn  themselves.  Looking  at  the  his- 
tory of  science  for  eighteen  hundred  years  after  this  flourish- 
ing  time,  though  some  progress  was  made,  it  was  not  what 
mSght  have  b^en  expected,  and  on  the  whole  things  went 
3^ng.    The  so-called  scholastic  period  which  prevailed  in 
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Kuru|ie  wa«  iinfavournbic,  jxirtly  iN-i'itimc  cxrenuivc  rcvcrmce 
fur  the  authority  uf  the  \imX  fittrri-(t  nu-n'n  miridi,  ar^d 
iMtrlly  l>cciiuiic  the  learned  miKeMur*  uf  Ariit'Ule  \\m\  come 
to  lielicvc  K)  utterly  in  irKumcntation  a*  to  fancy  thai  the 
prohumn  of  the  world  loultl  i)c  dealt  with  l>y  arKHlng 
al)out  thi'in,  wiihuul  imreavinK  the  iittMk  (j>f  real  know- 
iedite.  The  great  movement  of  mwlern  philosuphy  with 
whi«h  the  name  of  Ikuon  in  aMtKiated  a*  a  chief  ex> 
|K>un<ler,  brought  nuti  hut  k  to  the  Kourd  old  nuthod  of 
working  cx|icricnce  nnd  thought  togellur,  only  now  the 
C»|)cricnre  waa  more  cnrefiilly  nought  un  1  oltMTveil,  aiui 
thought  arranged  it  more  synteinati^  ally.  We  who  live  in 
an  age  when  every  week  <»how<>  new  rit  hes  of  nuture'n  facts, 
and  new  »ha|)eIineM  in  the  lawn  that  connect  tiiem,  have 
the  be»t  of  practical  proof  that  science  \%  now  moving  on 
a  right  track. 

The  atudcnt  who  winhe*!  to  com|Mire  the  mental  habim 
of  rude  and  ancient  |)vopleit  with  our  own,  may  look 
into  a  xubject  which  ha*  now  fallen  into  contempt  from 
iti  practical  unelesimesn,  but  whit  h  is  most  instructive  in 
•howing  how  the  unscientific  mind  works.  Thii  is  Magic 
In  the  earlier  days  of  knowledge  men  relied  far  more  than 
we  modems  do  on  reasoning  by  analogy  or  mere  aasocia 
tion  of  ideas.  In  getting  on  from  what  is  known  alroacly 
to  something  new,  analogy  or  reasoning  by  rcsemblantc 
always  wns,  as  it  still  is,  the  mind's  natural  guide  in  the 
quest  of  truth.  Only  its  results  must  be  put  under  the 
control  of  exfjcricnce.  When  the  Australians  picked  up  the 
bits  of  broken  bottles  loft  by  the  Kuropean  sailors,  the  like- 
ness of  the  new  material  to  their  own  stone  flukes  at  once 
led  them  to  try  it  for  teeth  to  their  spears;  experience 
proved  that  in  this  case  the  argument  from  analogy  held 
good,  for  the  broken  glass  answered  perfectly.     So  the 
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N«mh  American  Ittitun,  in  default  of  toliacio,  fiiuU  Rome 
more  or  Icm  nimilur  plant  to  icrvc  inilead,  (uch  at  willow* 
iMirk.  'I'lic  prai:tiiiil  knowlcilgr  t>f  nature  |K»Mc»«ed  by 
aavagct  \n  <m)  K^'nt,  ihut  it  cannot  have  Itren  ((ained  by  niciv 
chance  o^itcrvationN  ;  llvcy  nuint  have  Itecn  for  nnKft  con* 
stantly  notii  ing  and  trying  new  thing*,  to  xc  how  far  their 
lH.'haviuur  corrvN|>oii«U-<l  with  that  ')f  things  jHirlly  like  them. 
And  where  tilt,  matter  <  an  l>e  brought  I  >  prai  ttcal  trial  by 
e)i|>criment,  this  ii  a  thoroughly  icientiAc  metluMl.  lUit  the 
rude  nun  want*  to  learn  ami  do  far  more  ditfi*  ult  ihii'gs  • 
how  to  fmd  where  there  in  plenty  of  gune,  or  whether  hi« 
rnenticN  are  coming,  how  to  lave  hiimielf  from  the  lightning, 
or  how  to  hurt  some  one  he  haten,  but  cannot  nafi-ly  throw  a 
xiiear  at.  In  Huch  mattem  beyond  his  limited  knowledge,  he 
content)*  himiielf  with  working  Ofi  reiiemblancc!i  or  analogic^ 
of  thought,  which  thuM  bc(  ome  the  found, ition  of  magic.  On 
looking  tnto  iht  "  (Hxult  Hcienceii,"  it  ia  en«y  to  make  out  in 
them  principles  which  are  intelligible  if  one  ran  only  bring 
one's  mind  down  to  the  childish  state  they  belong  to. 
NothinfT  shows  thin  better  than  the  rules  of  astrology, 
althougl\  this  is  far  from  the  rudest  kind  of  magic.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  astrologers,  a  man  born  under  the  sign  I'aurus  is 
likely  to  have  a  broad  brow  and  thick  lips,  and  to  be  brutal 
and  unfeeling,  but  when  enrageil,  violent  and  furious,  If 
he  had  U'cn  born  under  rhc  sign  Libra,  he  would  have 
had  a  just  and  well-balanced  mind.  All  this  is  because  two 
particular  grou])*.  '<f  stars  happen  to  have  been  called  the  bull 
and  the  balance;  the  child  whose  hour  of  birth  has  some  sort 
of  astronomical  relation  to  these  constellations  is  imagined 
to  have  a  charn  tcr  resembling  that  of  a  real  bidl  or  a  real 
p«ir  of  Rcjiles.  So  with  the  planets.  He  over  whom  Mars 
(^sides  in  his  lietter  aspect  will  be  l>old  and  feadess,  but 
Where  the  planet  is  "  ill-dignified,"  then  he  will  be  a  boastful 
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•H«ineK-M  iHiIty,  t9M\y  In  rob  and  tnurtkr.  Ilinl  h«  but 
tccn  Itorn  wtun  Venn*  wa*  in  the  aiM ciuUni,  how  (liiTerrni 
woulit  he  hftvc  Iwcn,  wiilt  ilimplctl  clirck  and  »nft  voice  apt 
io  ii|)cak  of  love.  I'racticully  fuolith  a«  all  thi«  u,  it  it  not 
immlflliKihlr.  There  in  in  il  a  train  of  lhoiii(lit  which  ran 
be  followed  quite  raviiy,  though  it  i«  «  train  of  thouRhl 
Imnlly  airong  enough  for  a  joke,  niuth  lew*  for  •  lerioui 
argument.  Vet  luih  i»  the  magic  whuh  »iill  pervade*  thr 
Itarltaric  world.  Thr  North  Amcriian  Indian,  rager  to  kill 
a  ticar  to  morrow,  will  hang  up  «  rude  grjM  image  of  onfl 
and  Hli(M>t  it,  reckoning  that  thit  (ymbolic  art  will  make  tht 
rvul  one  happen.  The  Auitraliana  at  a  burial,  to  know  in 
what  direction  they  may  find  the  wicked  sorcerer  who  ha* 
killed  their  friend,  will  take  at  their  omen  the  direction  of 
the  tiamc*  of  the  grave-fire.  The  Zulu  who  hai  to  Iniy 
cattle  may  In:  icen  chewing  a  bit  of  wood,  in  order  to 
•often  the  hard  heart  of  the  teller  he  ia  dealing  with.  1'he 
•ccounia  of  luch  practice!  would  fill  a  volume,  and  they  do 
not  teem  broken-down  remain*  of  old  idcua,  for  there  it  no 
reaton  to  tup|)ose  they  ever  hud  more  tcnte  in  them  than 
it  to  be  plainly  teen  now.  They  may  Ix  ilerived  from  tome 
•uch  loote  tavage  logic  at  thit  :--Thingt  which  are  like  one 
another  behave  in  the  tame  way  shooting  thit  image  of  a 
bear  it  like  thooting  a  real  bear—  therefore,  if  1  thoot  the 
image  I  khall  thoot  a  real  l)car.  It  it  true  that  luch 
magical  |)roc-ccdingt,  if  tettcd  by  facta,  prove  to  be  woith- 
U-tt.  But  if  wc  wonder  that  ncverthelett  they  should  to 
prevail  among  mankind,  it  may  be  antwered  that  they  latt 
on  even  in  our  own  country  among  thote  who  are  too 
ignorant  to  teat  them  by  facta — the  ruitict  who  believe  a 
neighbour'i  ill-withing  hat  killed  their  cow,  and  who,  on 
true  tavage  principlet,  try  to  punith  the  evil-doer  by  putting 
a  heart  tpitcl'ully  atuck  full  of  pins  up  the  chimney  tothrivel 
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In  the  »mokr,  ihat  in  like  Hianncr  »Umf  f^Hfp  Mil'  jp«rc« 
him  and  he  may  wa*t«  away. 

In  another  and  very  difl'crcnt  way  the  «iii<lcnt  of  iliiitt 
ia  inlercated  in  maKic,  Loom  ami  ittogiial  ttrn^a^f 
rtaaoning*  may  Iw,  und  »low  ai  he  may  b«  to  jiMiprtAXT  »N««| 
under  the  check  of  rxitvrience,  it  ii  a  Uw  of  k>\\'  ^  pro- 
grcM  that  thought  tend*  to  work  itself  tW\\:  Ihus  even 
the  fancies  of  magic:  have  l>een  sources  of  real  t'liimltilge- 
Few  msKical  suiicrstilions  are  more  troublesome  than  the 
Chinese  gcottMncy  or  rules  of  "wind  and  water,"  by  which 
a  lucky  site  has  to  be  chosen  for  building  a  houno.  Almurd 
as  this  ancient  art  is,  its  profess4)rs  a|t|)car  to  have  been 
the  earliest  to  us«  the  magnetic  com|iasa  to  determine  the 
aspects  of  the  heavens,  so  that  it  seems  th«  magician  govc 
the  navigator  his  guide  in  exploring  the  world.  What 
exact  science  owes  to  astrology  is  well  known,  how  irt 
ChaldKa  the  places  of  the  stars  were  systematically  ob- 
served and  recorded  for  portents  of  battle  and  pestilence, 
and  registers  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  old  magical 
character  hung  to  astronomy  even  into  mcMlcrn  ages,  wh.  n 
astrologers  like  Tycho  Br.ihe  and  Kepler,  who  believed  that 
the  destinies  of  men  were  foretold  by  the  planets,  helped 
by  their  observation  and  calculation  to  foretell  the  motions 
of  the  planets  themselves.  Thus  man  has  but  to  go 
on  observing  and  thinking,  secure  that  in  time  his  errors 
will  fall  away,  while  the  truth  he  attains  to  will  abide 
and  grow. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE      SPIRIT-WORLD. 

Religian  of  Lower  Races,  343— Souls,  343-Bttria),  347— Future 
I.ile,  349— Transmigration,  350— Divine  Ancentors,  351— Demons, 
3Sa— Nature  Spirits,  357— Gods,  358— Worship,  364— Moral  In- 
fluence, 368. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  this  book  to  give 
a  general  account  of  the  many  faiths  of  mankind.  The 
anthropologist,  who  has  to  look  at  the  religions  of  nations  as 
a  main  part  of  their  life,  may  best  become  acquainted  with 
their  general  principles  by  beginning  with  the  simple  notions 
of  the  lower  races  as  to  the  spirit-world.  That  is,  he  has  to 
examine  how  and  why  they  belhve  in  the  soul  and  its 
existence  after  death,  the  spirits  who  do  good  and  evil  in 
the  world,  and  the  greater  gods  who  pervade,  actuate,  and 
rule  the  universe.  Any  one  who  learns  from  savages  and 
barbarians  what  their  belief  in  spiritual  beings  m'-ans  to 
them,  will  come  into  view  of  that  stage  of  culture  where 
the  religion  of  rude  tribes  is  at  the  same  time  their  philo- 
sophy, containing  such  explanation  of  themselves  and  the 
world  they  live  in  as  their  uneducated  minds  are  able  to 
receive. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  which  is  held  by  uncultured  races, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  is  not  difficult  to  us 
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to  understand,  if  we  can  fancy  ourselves  in  their  place, 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  science,  and  trying  to  get 
at  the  meaning  of  life  by  what  the  senses  seem  to  tell.  The 
great  question  that  forces  itself  on  their  minds  is  one  that  we 
with  all  our  knowledge  cannot  half  answer,  what  the  life  is 
which  is  sometimes  in  us,  but  not  always.  A  person  who  a 
few  minutes  ago  was  walking  and  talking,  with  all  his  senses 
active,  goes  off  motionless  and  unconscious  in  a  deep  sleep, 
to  wake  after  a  while  with  renewed  vigour.  In  other  con- 
ditions the  life  ceases  more  entirely,  when  one  is  stunned 
or  falls  into  a  swoon  or  trance,  where  the  beating  of  the 
h.art  and  breathing  seem  to  stop,  and  the  body,  lying  deadly 
pale  and  insensible,  cannot  be  awakened ;  this  may  last  for 
minutes  or  hours,  or  even  days,  and  yet  after  all  the  patient 
revives,  B^'Sarians  aro  apt  to  say  that  such  a  one  died  for 
a  while,  bu.  his  soul  came  back  again.  They  have  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  real  death  from  such  trances. 
They  will  talk  to  a  corpse,  try  to  rouse  it  and  even  feed 
it,  and  only  when  it  becomes  noisome  and  must  be  got  rid 
of  from  among  the  living,  they  are  at  last  certain  that  the 
life  has  gone  never  to  return.  What,  then,  is  this  soul  or 
life  which  thus  goes  and  comes  in  sleep,  trance,  and  death  ? 
To  the  rude  philosopher,  the  question  seems  to  be  answered 
by  the  very  evidence  of  his  senses.  When  the  sleeper 
awakens  from  a  dream,  he  believes  he  has  really  somehow- 
been  away,  or  that  other  people  have  come  to  him.  As  it 
is  well  known  by  experience  that  men's  bodies  do  not  go  on 
these  excursions,  the  natural  explanation  is  that  every  man's 
living  self  or  soul  is  his  phantom  or  image,  which  can  go  out 
of  his  body  and  see  and  be  seen  itself  in  dreams.  Even 
wkking  men  in  broad  daylight  sometimes  see  these  human 
^ntoms,  in  what  are  called  visions  or  hallucinations.  They 
are  further  led  to  believe  that  the  soul  docs  not  die  with  the 
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body,  but  lives  on  after  quitting  it,  for  although  a  man  may 
be  dead  and  buiicd,  his  phantom-figure  continues  to  appear 
to  the  survivors  in  dreams  and  visions.  That  men  have  such 
unsubstantial  images  belonging  to  them  is  familiar  in  other 
ways  to  the  savage  philosopher,  who  has  watched  their 
reflexions  in  still  water,  or  their  shadows  following  them 
about,  fading  out  of  sight  to  reappear  presently  somewhere 
else,  while  sometimes  Jjpr  a  moment  he  has  seen  their  living 
breath  as  a  faint  cloud,  vanishing  though  one  can  feel  that  it 
is  still  there.  Here  then  in  few  words  is  the  savage  and 
barbaric  theory  of  souls,  v  here  life,  mind,  breath,  shadow, 
reflexion,  dream,  vision,  come  together  and  account  for  one 
another  in  some  such  vague  confused  way  as  satisfies  the 
untaught  reasoner.  The  Zulu  will  say  that  at  death  a  man's 
shadow  departs  from  his  body  and  becomes  an  ancestral 
ghost,  and  the  widow  will  relate  how  her  husband  has 
come  in  her  sleep  and  threatened  to  kill  her  for  not  taking 
care  of  his  children ;  or  the  son  will  describe  how  his 
father's  ghost  stood  before  him  in  a  dream,  and  the  souls 
of  the  two,  the  living  and  the  dead,  went  off  together 
to  visit  some  far-off  kraal  of  their  people.  The  Malays 
do  not  like  to  wake  a  sleeper,  lest  they  should  hurt 
him  by  disturbing  his  body  while  his  soul  is  out.  The 
Ojibwas  describe  how  one  of  their  chiefs  died,  but  while 
they  were  watching  the  body,  on  the  third  night  his  shadow 
came  back  into  it,  and  he  sat  up  and  told  thetn  how 
he  had  travelled  to  the  River  of  Death,  but  was  stopped 
there  and  sent  back  to  his  people.  The  Nicaraguans,  when 
questioned  by  the  Spaniards  as  to  their  religion,  said  that 
when  a  man  or  woman  dies,  there  comes  out  of  their  mouth 
something  that  resembles  a  person  and  does  not  die,  but  the 
body  remains  here — it  is  not  precisely  the  heart  that  goes 
above,  but  the  breath  that  comes  from  their  mouth  and  is 
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called  the  life.  The  lower  races  sometimes  avoid  Huch 
confusion  of  thoughts  as  this,  by  treating  the  breath,  the 
dream-ghost,  and  other  appearances,  as  being  separate  souls. 
<  Thus,  some  Greenlanders  reckoned  m?n  as  having  two  souls, 
his  shadow  and  his  breath ;  and  the  Fijians  said  that  the 
"  dark  spirit"  or  shadow  goes  down  to  the  world  below,  but 
the  "  light  spirit "  or  reflexion  seen  in  water  stays  near  where 
he  dies.  The  reader  may  call  to  mind  examples  how  such 
notions  of  th,:  soul  lasted  on  hardly  changed  in  the  classic 
world ;  how  in  the  Iliad  the  dead  Patroklos  comes  to  the 
sleeping  Achilles,  who  tries  in  vain  to  grasp  him  with  loving 
hands,  but  the  soul  like  smoke  flits  away  below  the  earth ;  or 
how  Hermotimos,  the  seer,  used  to  go  out  from  his  body,  till 
at  last  his  soul,  coming  back  from  a  spirit-journey,  found  that 
his  wife  had  burnt  his  corpse  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  that  he 
had  become  a  bodiless  ghnst.  At  this  stage  the  idea  of  the 
soul  was  taken  up  by  the  Greek  philosophers  and  refined 
into  more  metaphysical  forms ;  the  life  and  mind  w.re 
separated  by  dividing  the  soul  into  two,  the  animal  and 
the  rational  soul,  and  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  of  thin 
ethereal  substance  gave  place  to  the  definition  of  the 
immaterial  soul,  which  is  mind  without  matter.  To  follow 
the  discussion  of  these  transcendental  problems  in  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy  will  occupy  the  student  of  meta- 
physics, but  the  best  proof  how  the  earlier  and  grosser  soul- 
thcary'^atisiied  the  uncultured  mind  is  that  to  this  day  it 
remains  substantially  the  belief  of  the  mnjority  of  the  human 
face.  Even  among  the  most  civilized  rations  language  still 
plainly  shows  its  traces,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  person  being 
in  an  ecstasy  or  "  out  of  himself"  and  "  coming  back  to 
himself,"  or  when  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  called  shades 
(that  is,  "  shadows  ")  or  spirits  or  ghosts  (that  is,  "  breaths  "), 
terms  which  are  relics  of  men's  earliest  theories  of  life. 
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It  may  have  occurred  to  some  readers  that   the  savage 
philosopher  ouglit,  on  i)reci.sely  the  same  grounds,  to  believe 
his  horse  or  dog  to  have  a  soul,  a  phantom  likeness  of  its 
body.     This  is  in  fact  what  the  lower  races  always  have 
thought  and  think  still,  and  they  follow  the  reasoning  out  in 
a  way  that  surprises  the  modern  mind,  though  it  is  quite 
consistent  from  the  barbarian's  point  of  view.     If  a  human 
soul  seen  in  a  dream  is  a  real  object,  then  the  spear  and 
shield  it  carries  and  the  mantle  over  its  shoulders  are  real 
object:  ton,  .and  all  lifeless  things  must  have  their  thin  flitting 
shadow-souls.     Such  are  the  souls  of  canoes  and  weapons 
and  earthen  pots  that  the  Fijians  fancy  they  see  swimming 
down  the   stream  pellmell  into  the  life  to  come,  and  the 
ghostly  funeral  gifts  with  which  the  Ojibwas  imagine  the 
souls  of  the  dead  laden  on  their  journey  to  the  spirit-land— 
the  men  carrying  their  shadowy  guns  and  pipes,  the  women 
their  baskets  and  paddles,  the  little  boys  their  toy  bows  and 
arrows.    The  funeral  sacrifices,  which  in  one  shape  or  other 
are  remembered  or  tarried  on  still  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
give  us  the  clearest   idea  how  barbaric  religion  takes  in 
together  the  souls  of  men,  animals,  and  things.     In  Peru, 
where  a  dead  prince's  wives  would  hang  themselves  in  order 
to  continue  in  his  seri^ice,  and  many  of  his  attendants  would 
be  buried   for  him  to  take  their  souls  with  him,  people 
declared  that  they  had  seen  those  who  had  long  been  dead 
walking  about  with  their  sacrificed  wives,  and  adorned  wiih 
the  things  that  were  put  in  the  grave  for  them.     So  only  a 
few  years  since  in  Madagascar  it  was  said  that  the  ghost  of 
King  Radama  had  been  seen  dressed  in  a  unif  )rm  buried 
with  him,  and  mounted  on  one  of  the  horseo  that  were 
killed  at  his  tomb.     With  such  modem  instances  before  us, 
we  understand  the  ancient  funeral  rites  of  which  the  traces 
remain  in  the  burial-mounds  on  our  own  hills,  with  their 
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skeletons  of  attendants  lying  round  the  chief,  and  the  bronze 
weapons  and  golden  arm-rings.  Classic  literature  abounds 
in  passages  which  show  how  truly  the  modem  barbarian 
represents  the  ancient ;  such  are  the  burning  of  Fatroklos 
with  the  Trojan  captives  and  the  horses  and  hounds,  the  ac- 
count of  the  Scythian  funerals  by  Herodotus,  and  his  story  of 
Melissa's  ghost  coming  back  shivering  because  the  clothes 
had  not  been  burnt  for  her  at  her  burial.  There  are  dis- 
tricts in  India  where  the  su//ee  or  "  goodwife  "  is  even  now 
burnt  on  her  husband's  funeral  pile.  In  Europe,  long  after 
the  wives  and  slaves  ceased  thus  to  follow  their  master, 
the  warrior's  horse  was  still  solemnly  killed  at  his  grave 
and  buried  with  liim.  This  was  done  as  lately  as  1781 
at  Treves,  when  a  general  named  Friedrich  Kasimir  was 
buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Teutonic  Order; 
and  in  England  the  pathetic  ceremony  of  leading  the  horse 
in  the  soldier's  funeral  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient 
sacrifice.  Other  quaint  relics  of  the  old  funeral  customs 
are  to  be  met  with.  There  are  German  villages  where  the 
peasants  put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  corpse  (the  "hell- 
shoon  "  with  which  the  old  Northmen  were  provided  for  the 
dread  journey  to  the  next  world),  and  elsewhere  a  needle 
and  thread  is  put  in  for  them  to  mend  their  torn  clothes, 
while  all  over  Europe,  at  an  Irish  wake  for  instance,  the 
dead  has  a  piece  of  money  put  in  his  hand  to  pay  his 
way  with. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  ancient  burial  mounds. 
Seeing  how  barbarians  reverence  and  fear  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  we  may  understand  the  care  they  take  of  their 
bodies,  leaving  the  hut  as  a  dwelling  for  the  dead,  or  drying 
the  corpse  and  setting  it  up  on  a  scaffold,  or  burying  it 
in  a  canoe  or  coffin,  or  building  up  a  strong  tomb  over  it, 
or  for  the  ashes,  if  the  people  have  Liken  to  cremation. 
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Prehistoric  burial-places  in  our  own  country  are  still  won* 
ders  to  us  for  the  labour  they  must  have  cost  their  barbaric 
builders.  Most  consi)icuous  are  the  great  burial-mounds 
of  earth  or  cairns  of  stones.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these 
appear  to  date  from  the  stone-age.  But  their  use  lasted  on 
through  the  bronze-age  into  the  iron-age ;  and  to  this  day 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  memory  of  the  old  cus< 
torn  is  so  strong,  that  the  mourners,  as  they  may  not  build 
a  cairn  over  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  will  sometimes  set 
up  a  little  one  where  the  funeral  procession  stops  on  the 
way.  Within  the  old  burial-mounds  or  barrows,  there  may 
be  a  cist  or  rude  chest  of  stone  slabs  for  the  interment,  or 
a  chamber  of  rude  stones,  sometimea  with  galleries.  Many 
such  stone  structures  are  to  be  seen  above  ground,  especially 
the  dolmens^  i.e.  stone  tables,  formed  of  three  or  four  great 
upright  stones,  with  a  top-stone  resting  on  them,  such  as 
Kit's  Coty  House,  not  far  from  Rochester.  The  remains 
dug  up  show  that  the  dolmens  were  tumbs.  Another  kind 
of  early  stone  monuments  are  the  menhirs^  i.e.  long  stones 
set  up  singly.  It  happens  that  the  Khasias  of  north-east 
India  have  gone  on  to  modern  times  setting  up  such  rude 
piliarii  as  memorials  of  the  dead,  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably 
guusfed  that  those  in  Brittany  for  instance  had  the  same 
purpose.  Another  kind  of  rude  stone  structures  well  known  hi 
Europe  are  the  cromlechs,  or  stone  circles,  formed  of  upright 
stones  in  a  ring,  such  as  Stanton  Drew,  not  far  from  Bristol. 
There  is  proof  that  the  stone  circles  have  often  to  do  with 
burials,  for  they  may  surround  a  burial-mound,  or  have  a 
dolmen  in  the  middle.  But  considering  how  tombs  are  apt 
to  become  temples  where  the  ghost  of  the  buried  d..;f  or 
prophet  is  worshipped,  it  is  likely  that  such  stone  circles 
should  also  serve  as  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  South  India 
at  the  present  time,  where  cocks  are  actually  sacrificed  to 
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the  village  deity,  who  is  repreMcnted  by  the  large  stone  in 
the  centre  of  a  cromlech.  Rude  stone  monuments  may  be 
traced  in  «  remarkable  line  on  the  map,  from  India  across 
to  North  Africa,  and  up  the  west  side  of  Kurope  {ut 
Fergusson's  map.)  The  purpose  of  them  all  is  not  fully 
understood,  especially  the  lines  of  great  stones  at  Carnac 
and  Abury,  and  Stonehenge  with  its  great  hewn  upright 
and  cross  stones.  But,  as  has  been  here  shown,  there 
are  facts  which  go  far  to  explain  the  meaning  of  dol- 
mens, menhirs,  and  cromlKchs.  The  fanciful  speculations 
of  the  old-fashioned  antiquaries,  such  as  that  the  dol- 
mens were  "Diuid's  altars,"  are  givmg  place  to  sober 
examination  suclr  as  the  reader  may  find  in  Lubbock's 
Prrhiitoric  Timts. 

In  the  barbaric  religion,  which  has  left  such  clear  traces  in 
our  midst,  what  is  supposed  to  become  of  the  soul  after 
death  ?  The  answers  are  many,  but  they  agree  in  this,  that 
the  ghosts  must  be  somewhere  whence  they  can  come  to  visit 
the  living,  especially  at  night  time.  Some  tribes  say  that 
the  soul  continues  to  haunt  the  hut  where  it  died,  which 
is  accordingly  deserted  for  it ;  or  it  hovers  near  the  burial- 
ground,  which  is  sometimes  the  place  of  village  resort,  so 
that  the  souls  of  ancestors  can  look  on  kindly,  like  the  old 
people  sitting  round  the  village  green  watching  the 
youngsters  at  their  sports  ;  or  the  ghosts  flit  away  to  some 
region  of  the  dead  in  the  deep  forests  or  on  mountain-tops 
or  far-away  islands  over  the  sea,  or  up  on  the  plains  above 
the  sky,  or  down  in  the  depths  below  the  ground  where  the 
sun  descends  at  night.  Such  people  as  the  Zulus  can  show 
the  holes  where  one  can  descend  by  a  cavern  into  the 
under-world  of  the  dead,  an  idea  « ell  known  in  the  classic 
lake  Avemus,  and  which  has  lasted  on  to  our  own  day  in 
St  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Lough  Dearg.     By  a  train  of  fancy 
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eaiy  to  follow,  it  is  often  held  that  the  home  of  the  dead  has 
to   do    with   that  far- west  rcijion  where  the  lun  diet  at 
nrght.     Islander,  like  the  Maoris  imagine  the  souls  speed- 
mg  away  from  the  westernmost  cape  of  New  Zealand  just 
a«  on  the  coast  of  lJ,i„any.  where  Cape  Kaz  stands  out 
westward  into  the  <x:ean,  there  is  the  "  bay  of  souls."  the 
taunchmg.plncc  where  the  deparled  spirits  sail  off  across  the 
tea.     Many  rude  tril.es  think  the   spitit-world  to  be  the 
pleasant  land  they  tee  in  dreams,  where  the  dea.l  liv.;  In 
their  spirit.villages,and  there  is  gan.e  and  fi»h  in  plenty,  and 
the  sun  always  shines  ;  but  others  fancy  it  the  dim  land  of 
shadows,  the  cavernous  under-world  of  night.     Both  ideas 
are  familiar  to  us  in  poetry-one  in  the  earthly  paradise  of 
the  legends,  the  other  in  such  passages  as  describe  Odysseus' 
mit  to  the  bloodless  ghosts  in  the  dreary  dusk  of  Hades,  or 
Uie  shadows  of  the  dead  in  Purgatory  wondering  to  see 
Dante  there,  whose  fleshly  body,  unlike  their  own  phantom 
forms,  stops  the  sunlight  and  casu  a  shadow. 

Hitherto  we  \.a^e  been  8,)eaking  of  the  bodiless  souls  or 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  it  also  agrees  with  their  nature  that 
they  may  enter  into  new  bodies  and  live  again  on  earth.    In 
fact  one  of  the  most  usual  beliefs  of  the  lower  races  is  that 
the  souls  of  dead  ancestors  are  re-born  in  children,  an  idea 
which  explains  the  fact  of  children  having  a  likeness  to  the 
father  s  or  mother's  family.   For  instance,  the  Yoruba  negroes 
greet  a  new-born  child  with  the  salute.  "Thou  art  come  I" 
and  then  set  themselves  to  decide  what  ancestral  soul  has 
returned.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  body  in 
which  the  soul  takes  up  its  new  abode  should  be  human  •  it 
may  enter  Into  a  bear  or  jackal,  or  fly  away  in  a  bird,  or.as 
the  Zulus  think,  it  may  pass  into  one  of  those  harmless 
snakes  which  creep  about  in  the  huts,  liking  the  warmth  of 
the  family  hearth,  as  they  did  while  they  were  old  people 
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and  still  kindly  taking  the  foo<l  given  by  their  grandchildren. 
In  tuch  simple  forms  there  appears  among  the  lower  races 
the  notion  of  transmigration  which  in  Brahmaniim  and 
Huddhism  becomes  a  great  religious  doctrine. 

To  return  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  which  flit  to  and  fro  as 
ghosts.  These,  wherever  thiy  dwell,  are  naturally  iK'lievrd 
to  keep  up  their  interest  in  the  living,  and  their  families  hold 
kindly  intercourse  with  them.  Thus,  in  North  America  a 
Mandan  woman  will  talk  by  the  hour  to  her  dead  husband 
or  child ;  and  a  Chinese  is  bound  to  announce  any  family 
event,  such  as  a  wedding,  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors, 
present  in  their  memorial  tablets.  The  ghosts  of  dead 
kinsfolk  are  not  only  talked  to  but  fed ;  the  family  offer  them 
morsels  of  fowl  at  their  own  meals,  and  hold  once  a  year  a 
feast  of  the  deid,  when  the  souls  of  ancestors  for  gep'..a- 
tions  back  are  fancied  present  and  invisibly  partaking  of  the 
foo<l.  Such  offerings  to  the  dead  not  only  go  on  through 
the  savage  and  barbaric  world,  but  last  on  into  higher 
civilization,  their  traces  still  remaining  in  Europe.  The 
Russian  peasant,  who  fancies  the  souls  of  his  forefathers 
creeping  in  and  out  behind  the  saints'  pictures  on  the  little 
icon-shelf,  puts  crumbs  of  cake  there  for  them.  One  has 
only  to  crosis  the  Channel  to  see  how  the  ancient  feast  of  the 
dead  still  keeps  its  primitive  character  in  the  festival  of  All 
Souls,  which  is  its  modern  representative;  even  at  the 
cemetery  of  P^re-Lochaise  they  still  put  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats on  the  graves,  and  in  Brittany  the  |)easants  that  night 
do  not  forget  to  make  up  the  fire  and  leave  the  fragments  of 
the  supper  on  the  Uble,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  of  the 
family  who  will  come  to  visit  their  home.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  ancestor-worship  or  religion  of  the  divine  dead,  which 
from  remote  antiquity  has  bt^n,  as  it  is  even  now,  the  main 
faith  of  the  larger  half  of  mankind.     But  this  worship  does 
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nut  vorat  only  from  family  afTettion,  for  (h«  ghixitd  of  th« 
drail  are  looked  u|Xin  ua  divine  brings,  powerful  lN>(h  fur 
goo<l  and  harm.  'I'hf  Nurtli  American  Indian,  who  pray*  lo 
the  spirit*  of  hi*  forelalhcr^  to  ((ive  him  go<Mt  weather  or 
luck  in  hunting,  if  he  hapiten*  to  fall  into  the  Arc  will  believe 
he  ha*  neglected  to  make  »iiiue  offering  lo  the  ipiriti,  and 
they  have  |Hj*hcd  hiin  in  to  piiniah  hint  In  (iuinea  the 
negroe*  who  regularly  brtng  fou<l  and  drink  to  the  image*  of 
their  dead  relativea  look  to  them  for  help  in  the  trial*  of  life, 
and  in  time*  of  |)eril  or  dittress  crow<i«  of  men  and  women 
may  be  teen  on  the  hill-tup*  or  the  ikirt*  of  the  iunest,  calhng 
in  the  muat  piteou*  and  touching  tonea  on  the  apirita  of  their 
ance*tor*.  Such  accounts  help  u*  to  uiidentand  what  real 
meaning  there  is  in  the  ancestor-worship  which  to  a  Chinese 
or  Hititiu  is  (he  first  business  of  life,  and  how  the  pious  rites 
for  the  dead  ancestor*  or  lares  formed  the  very  bond  which 
held  a  Roman  Camily  together.  Our  modem  mimis  have 
rather  lost  the  sense  of  this,  and  people  often  think  the 
apotheosis  of  a  dead  Roman  emperor  lo  have  been  a  mere 
act  of  insane  pride,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  an  idea  under- 
stood by  any  barbarian,  that  at  death  the  great  chief  should 
pass  into  aa  great  a  deity. 

That  barbarians  should  imagine  the  manet  or  ghosts  of 
their  dead  to  be  such  active  powerful  beings,  arises  naturally 
from  their  notions  of  the  soul ;  but  this  requires  a  word  of 
explanation.  As  during  life  the  soul  exercises  power  over 
the  body,  su  after  death  when  become  a  ghost  it  is  believed 
to  keep  its  activity  and  power.  Such  ghosts  interfering  in  the 
affairs  oi  the  living  are  usually  colled  good  and  evil  spirits,  or 
demons.  There  it  no  clear  distinction  made  between  ghosts 
and  demons ;  in  fact,  savages  generally  consider  the  demons 
who  help  or  plague  them  to  be  souls  of  dead  men.  Good  or 
evtl|  the  man  keeps  after  death  the  temper  he  had  in  mortal 
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life.  Not  long  ago,  in  §«)ulh  India,  where  the  natives  arj 
demon-wnr»liipp«rs,  it  was  found  that  th#y  had  liitely  built  t 
shrine  of  which  thi^  deity  was  the  ghoit  of  a  H<iti«h  otntcr,  • 
mighty  hunter,  vihma  v(itaric<i,  mindful  ol  hi<  UMtr*  in  life, 
Here  Isyiiig  on  his  altar  offerings  of  cheroot*  and  brandy. 
The  same  man  will  be  a  good  spirit  to  his  friend*  and  »n 
evil  spirit  to  his  enemies,  and  even  to  his  own  people  he 
nuty  be  sonietiines  kind  and  Mumctiincs  cruel,  as  whrn  the 
Zulus  believe  that  tlw  shades  of  dead  warriors  of  their  tribe 
are  among  them  in  battle  and  lead  them  to  victory ;  but  if 
these  ghostly  alii  i  are  angry  and  turn  their  backs,  the  fight 
will  go  against  them.  Whrn  people  like  the  Ameriran 
Indiana  or  the  Afrii:at)  negn>eit  believe  that  the  air  around 
them  is  swarming  with  invisible  s|)irit.%  this  is  not  nonsense. 
They  mean  that  life  is  full  of  accidents  which  do  not  hup|)en 
of  themselves  ;  and  when  in  their  rude  philosophy  they  say 
the  apiriti  make  tliem  happen,  this  is  finding  the  most  dis- 
tinct causes  which  their  minds  can  understaml.  This  is 
most  plainly  seen  in  what  un{:ivili^ed  men  believe  about 
disease.  We  have  noticed  already  that  they  account  for 
fainting  or  trance  by  supposing  the  soul  to  leave  the  body 
for  a  time,  and  here  it  may  be  atldcd  that  weakness  or 
failure  of  health  is  in  the  same  way  thought  to  be  caused 
by  the  soul  or  part  of  it  going  out.  In  these  cases,  to 
bring  the  soul  back  is  the  ordinary  method  of  cure,  as 
where  the  North  American  medicine-man  will  pretend  to 
catch  his  patient's  truant  soul  and  put  it  back  into  his 
licad,  or  in  Fiji  a  sick  native  has  been  seen  lying  on  his 
back,  bawling  to  his  own  soul  to  come  back  lo  him. 
But  in  other  conditions  of  disease  the  patient's  behaviour 
seems  rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  got  a  soul  in  him  that 
is  not  his  proper  soul.  In  any  painful  illness,  especiolly 
when  the  sick  man  is  tossing  and  shaking  in  fever,  or 
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writhing  in  rnn\iiUion  vt  lh<^  gYoitnd,  or  when  in  <l«lirium 
or  (triukitm  he  no  longci  ihiiika  hin  cwn  thmiithi*  «ir  tpriik^ 
with  hi*  own  viiiir,  hut  with  diMorted  fr«lurt»  nnil  MmiiKr, 
unei«rlht)r  tunc*  breaka  into4»i'il  raving,  ehtn  the  v«|>lm*ii<Mi 
which  naiiimlly  luggrMta  iiAcr  i*  ih«l  aitothcr  »pit*t  han 
entered  into  or  poMCMcd  him  An.  one  «'  "  walchc"  the 
»ym|>toni«  «>f  a  !t)r«terlc«l'C|)ile|iiic  |uilirnt  >>r  «  manur, 
will  a«e  how  notiirally  in  the  infai.ty  vi  niedi<'al  ■cienci! 
ilemoniarnt  i)o«ncMion  came  to  \>t  the  an  rptcil  theory  tit 
diieaac,  nrifl  ili^  e)iorc:i«m  or  cxpuUion  of  tSvae  'tcmona 
the  ordinary  nirihiMl  of  trrntmcnt.  It  ia  lo  ainong  lavagea, 
•a  when  a  tick  A'.utr^liiin  will  believre  thAt  the  angry  ghoat 
CI  a  dead  man  litit  gr  t  '.Mtn  him  and  ia  gnawing  hit  liver  ; 
or  when  in  u  Patagonian  akin  hut  the  wi/ardu  may  Im  aeen 
dancing,  shouting,  and  druiti.iuriK  to  drive  nut  ihe  evil 
demon  from  a  man  do«n  wirK  fi-'. trr.  Su(h  idena  were 
at  home  in  anct'.  .  hint  <iy,  aa  in  .  le  wcil-known  Kuy;  'ian 
memorial  tablet  of  the  time  of  Ramraea  XII  (iiih  cen- 
tury  B.C.)  to  be  leen  in  the  I'aHa  Library,  and  translated 
in  Rtcordt  of  tfu  Past,  where  the  Kgyptian  god  Khona 
waa  acnt  in  hia  ark  to  cure  the  little  piinceaa  Hentareah 
of  the  evil  movement  in  her  limba.  When  he  rame,  th« 
demon  aaid,  "(treitf  god  who  chaaest  demon*,  I  am  thy 
alave,  I  will  go  to  the  pKuc  whence  I  came."  Then  they 
made  a  aacriflce  for  that  apirit,  and  he  went  in  peace,  leav- 
ing the  patient  cured.  Ah  far  buck  aa  the  hiatory  of  medicine 
reachea,  wc  find  the  rontest  l)ctween  thia  old  apirit-theory  of 
diaeaae  and  the  newer  idea*  of  the  phyaiciana,  with  their  diet 
and  druga ;  and  though  the  doctora  have  now  taken  the  upper 
hand,  yet  in  any  nation  abort  of  the  moat  civilized  the 
earlier  notinna  may  atill  be  found  unchanged.  When  Prof. 
Baatian,  the  anthropologiat,  waa  travelling  in  Burma,  hia  cook 
had  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  the  wife  was  doing  her  beat  to 
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appease  the  offended  demon  who  had  brought  it  on,  by 
putting  httle  heaps  of  coloured  rice  for  him,  and  prayers, 
"  Oh,  ride  him  not  I  Ah,  let  him  go  I  Grip  him  not  so 
hard  I  Thou  shalt  have  rice  !  Ah,  how  good  that  tastes  ! " 
In  countries  where  this  theory  of  disease  prevails,  the  patients' 
own  delusions  work  in  with  and  confirm  it  in  most  striking 
ways.  As  fully  persuaded  as  the  bystanders  of  the  reality  of 
their  demons,  they  will  recognise  them  in  the  figures  they 
dream  of  or  see  in  their  delirium,  and  what  is  more,  under 
delusion  or  diseased  imagination  they  so  lose  their  sense  of 
being  themselves,  as  to  talk  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  demon  within  them,  answering  in  its  name,  just 
as  the  sick  princess  did  in  Syria  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Englishmen  in  India  and  the  far  East  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  these  strange  old-world 
scenes,  and  hearing  the  demon-voice  whisper,  or  squeak,  or 
roar,  out  of  the  patient's  mouth,  that  he  is  the  spirit  so-and< 
so,  and  tell  what  he  is  come  for ;  at  last,  when  satisfied  with 
what  he  wants,  or  subdued  by  the  exorcist's  charms  and 
threats,  the  demon  consents  to  go,  and  then  the  patient 
leaves  off  his  frantic  screams  and  raving,  his  convulsive 
writhing  quiets  down,  and  he  sinks  into  an  exhausted  sleep, 
often  relieved  for  a  time  when  the  malady  is  one  where 
mental  treatment  is  effective.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to 
India  or  China  for  illustrations  of  this  early  theory  of  disease. 
In  Spain  the  priests  still  go  on  exorcising  devils  out  of 
the  mouths  and  feet  of  epileptic  patients,  though  this  will 
probably  cease  in  a  few  years,  when  it  is  known  how 
successfully  that  hitherto  intractable  disease  may  be  treated 
with  potassium  bromide 

In  other  ways  the  notion  of  spirits  serves  to  account  for 
whatever  happens.  That  certain  unusually  fierce  wolves  or 
tigers  are  "  man-eaters  "  is  explained  by  the  belief  that  the 
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louls  of  wicked  men  go  out  at  night  and  enter  into  wild- 
beast  bodies  to  prey  on  their  fellow-men;  these  are  the 
man-tigers  and  were-wolves— that  is,  "  man-wolves  "—which 
still  live  in  the  popular  sujierstition  of  India  and  Russia. 
Again,  we  all  know  that  many  living  people  grow  pale 
and  bloodless  and  pine  away ;  in  Slavonic  countries  this 
is  thought  to   be    caused    by  blood-sucking   nightmares, 
whose  dreadful  visits  the  patient  is  conscious  of  in  his 
sleep,  and  these  creatures  are  ingeniously  accounted  for 
as  demon-souls  dwelling  in  corpses,  whose  blood  accord- 
ingly keeps  fluid  long  after  death ;  they  call  them  vam- 
pires.    It  has  been  suggested  that  primitive  men  gained 
from  their  ideas  of  souls  and  spirits  their  first  clear  notions 
of  a  cause  of  anything,  and  this  is  at  any  rate  so  far  true 
that  rude  tribes  do  find  in  the  doings  of  spirits  around 
them  a  reason  for  every  stumble  over  a  stone,  every  odd 
sound  or  feeling,  every  time  they  lose  their  way  in   the 
woods.    Thus,  in  the  scores  of  good  and  evil  chances  which 
meet  the  barbarian  from  hour  to  hour,  he  finds  work  for 
many  friendly  or  unfriendly  spirits.     Especially  his  own 
luck  or  fortune  takes  shape    in  a  guardian    spirit  who 
belongs  to  him  and  goes  about  with  him.    This  may  be, 
as  the  rude  Tasmanians  have  thought,  a  dead  father's  soul 
looking  after  his  son,  or  such  a  patron-spirit  as  the  North 
American  warrior  fasts  for  till  he  sees  it  in  a  dream ;  or 
it  may  be,  like  the  gftuus  of  the  ancient  Roman,  a  spirit 
born  with  him  for  a  companion  and  guardian  through  life. 
The  genius  of  Augustus  was  a  divine  being  to  be  prayed  and 
sacrificed  to,  but  how  we  moderns  have  left  behind  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancients,  while  still  using  their  words,  is 
curiously  seen  in  the  changed  meaning  with  which  we  now 
talk  of  the  genius  of  Handel  or  Turner.     Not  less  striking 
is  the  change  which  has  come  in  our  thoughte  about  the 
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world  around  us,  the  sky  and  the  sea,  the  moimtains  and 
the  forests.  We  have  learnt  to  watch  the  operation  of 
physical  laws  of  gravity  and  heat,  of  growth  and  decomposi- 
tion, and  it  is  only  with  an  effort  that  we  can  get  our 
imagination  back  to  the  remote  days  when  men  looked  to 
an  infinite  multitude  of  spiritual  beings  as  the  causes  of 
nature.  Yet  this  belief  arises  plainly  from  the  theory  of  the 
soul,  for  these  spirits  are  looked  upon  as  souls  working 
nature  much  as  human  souls  work  human  bodies.  It  is  they 
who  cast  up  the  fire  in  the  volcano,  tear  up  the  forest  in  the 
hurricane,  spin  the  canoe  round  in  the  whirlpool,  inhabit  the 
trees  and  make  them  grow.  The  lower  races  not  only  talk 
of  such  nature-spirits,  but  dial  with  them  in  a  thoroughly 
personal  way  which  shows  how  they  are  modelled  on 
human  souls.  Modern  travellers  have  seen  North  Americans 
paddling  their  canoes  past  a  dangerous  place  on  the  river 
and  throwing  in  a  bit  of  tobacco  with  a  prayer  to  the  river- 
spirit  to  let  them  pass.  An  African  woodcutter  who  has  made 
the  first  cut  at  a  great  tree  has  been  known  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  pouring  some  palm-oil  on  the  ground,  that  the  angry 
tree-spirit  coming  out  may  stop  to  lick  it  up,  while  the 
man  runs  for  his  life.  Ihe  state  of  mind  to  which  these 
nature-spirits  belong  must  have  been  almost  as  clearly 
remembered  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  could  still  fancy  the 
nymphs  of  the  lovely  groves,  and  springs,  and  grassy  mea- 
dows, coming  up  to  the  council  of  the  Olympian  gods  and 
sitting  around  on  the  polished  seats,  or  the  dryads  growing 
with  the  leafy  pipes  and  oaks,  and  uttering  screams  of  pain 
when  the  woodman's  axe  strikes  the  trunk.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary  preserves  the  curious  word  ivoodmare  for  an  echo 
{wudu-mar  =  wood-nymph),  a  record  of  the  time  when 
Englishmen  believed,  as  barbarians  do  still,  that  the  echo  is 
the  voice  of  an  answering  spirit ;  the  word  mare,  for  spirit  or 
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demon,  appeals  alsu  in  nightmart,  the  throttling  dream- 
demon  who  was  as  real  to  our  forerathers  as  he  is  to  the 
natives  of  Auniralia  now.  Superseded  by  physical  srience, 
the  old  nature-spirits  still  find  a  home  in  poetry  and  folk- 
lore ;  the  Loreley  is  only  a  modernized  version  of  the  river- 
demon  who  drowns  the  swimmer  in  the  whirlpool ;  the  heal- 
liig  -df^rr-spirits  of  the  old  sacred  wells  have  only  taken 
saints'  names,  the  little  elves  and  fairies  of  the  woods  are 
only  dim  recollections  of  the  old  forest-spirits.  It  may  surprise 
the  readers  of  Huxley's  Physiography  to  recognise  in  fairy- 
tales the  nature-spirits  in  whose  personal  shape  prehistoric 
man  imagined  the  forces  of  nature. 

Above  the  commonalty  of  souls,  demons,  and  nature- 
spirits,  the  religions  of  all  tribes  recognise  higher  spirits,  or 
gods.  Where  ancestor-worship  prevails,  the  souls  of  great 
chiefs  and  warriors  or  any  celebrated  persons  may  Uke  this 
divine  rank.  Thus,  the  Mongols  worship  as  good  deities  the 
great  Genghis  Khan  and  his  princely  family.  The  Chinese 
declare  that  Pang,  who  is  worshipped  by  carpenters  and 
builders  as  their  patron  divinity,  was  a  famous  artificer  who 
lived  long  ago  in  the  province  of  Shangtung,  while  Kwang-tae, 
the  War-god,  was  a  distinguished  soldier  who  lived  under 
the  Han  dynasty.  The  idea  of  the  divine  ancestor  may  even 
be  carried  far  enough  to  reach  supreme  deity,  as  where  the 
Zulus,  working  back  from  ghostly  ancestor  to  ancestor,  talk 
of  Unkulunkulu,  the  Old-OId-one,  as  the  creator  of  the  world ; 
or  the  Brazilian  tribes  say  that  Tamoi  the  Grandfather,  the 
first  man,  dwelt  among  them  and  taught  them  to  till  the  soil, 
at  last  rising  to  the  sky,  where  he  will  receive  their  souls 
after  death.  Among  the  nature-spirits  also  the  barbarian 
plainly  perceives  great  gods  who  rule  the  universe.  The 
highest  deity  of  the  African  negroes  is  the  Sky,  who  gives  the 
rain  and  makes  the  grass  grow,  and  when  they  wake  in  the 
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morning  they  thank  him  for  opening  the  door  to  let  the 
sun  in.  Thus  they  are  at  the  same  stage  of  thought  as  our 
Aryan  ancestors,  whose  great  deity  Vyu,  sung  of  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  was  at  once  the  solid  personal  Sky  that 
rains  and  thunders,  and  the  Heaven-god  who  animates  it. 
This  deity  remains  even  in  name  in  the  (ireek  Zeus,  and 
Ijitin  Jupittr^  the  Heaven-father,  both  religions  keeping 
up  its  double  sense  of  sky  and  sky  god,  belonging  to  the 
barbaric  theology  which  could  see  massive  life  in  the  over- 
arching firmament,  and  could  explain  that  life  by  an  in- 
dwelling deity,  modelled  on  the  human  soul.  We  may 
best  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  Heaven-god,  if  we 
think  of  him  as  the  soul  of  the  sky.  Among  all  the  relics 
of  barbaric  religion  which  surround  us,  few  are  more  striking 
than  the  phrases  which  still  recognise  as  a  deity  the  living 
sky,  as  "  Heaven  forgite  me  ! "  "  The  vengeance  of  Heaven 
will  overtake  him."  The  rain  and  thunder  are  mostly  taken 
as  acts  of  the  Heaven-god,  as  where  Zeus  hurls  the  thunder- 
bolt and  sends  the  showers.  But  some  peoples  have  a 
special  Rain  god,  like  the  Kljonds  of  Orissa,  who  pray  to 
Pidzu  Pennu  that  he  will  pour  down  the  waters  through  his 
sieve  upon  their  fields.  Others  have  a  special  Thunder- 
god,  like  the  Yorubas,  who  say  it  is  Shango  who  casts  down 
with  the  lightning-flash  and  the  thunder  clap  his  thunder- 
axes,  which  are  the  stone  celts  they  dig  up  in  the  ground ; 
we  English  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  god  Thunder  or 
Thor  in  our  word  Thursday,  which  is  a  translation  of 
Dies  Jovis.  In  barbaric  theology,  Earth,  the  mother  of 
all  things,  takes  her  place,  as  when  the  pious  Ojibwa 
Indian  digging  up  his  medicine-plants  is  careful  to  leave 
an  offering  for  great-grandmother  Earth.  No  fancy  of 
nature  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Heaven-father  and 
the  Earth-mother   are   the   universal   parents,    nor    could 
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any  ceremony  acknowledge  them  more  naturally  than  the 
Chinese  marriage  when  bride  and  bridegroom  |)ro«trat« 
themRclves  before  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  Karth  goddeu 
M  clear  in  clasNic  religion,  Dem^ter,  Terra  Maicr,  and  per- 
haps the  last  trace  o(  her  worship  among  ourselves  may  b« 
the  leaving  of  the  last  handful  of  corn-cars  standing  in  the 
field  or  the  carrying  it  in  triumph  in  the  harvest-home.  In 
modern  times  it  is  among  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  the  clearest  idea  o(  the  Sea-god  is  to  be  found,  when 
the  native  kings,  prayinff  him  not  to  be  boisterous,  would 
have  rice  and  cloth  and  bottles  of  rum,  and  even  slaves,' cast 
Into  the  sea  as  sacrifices.  So  a  Greek  or  Roman  general, 
before  embarking  on  the  dangerous  waves,  would  sacrifice  « 
bull  to  Poseiddn  or  Neptune.  To  men  who  could  thus  look 
on  the  sky,  earth,  and  sea  as  animated,  intelligent  beings, 
the  Sun,  giver  of  light  and  life  to  the  world,  rising  and  crossing 
the  sky  and  descending  at  night  into  the  under-world  whence 
he  arose,  has  the  clearest  divine  personality.  There  is  a 
quaint  simplicity  in  the  account  which  not  many  years  ago 
A  Samoyed  woman  gave  of  her  daily  prayers ;  at  sunrise, 
bowing  to  the  sun,  she  said,  "  When  thou,  God,  risest,  I  too 
rise  from  my  bed  I  "  and  in  the  evening,  "  When  thou,  God, 
goest  down,  I  too  get  me  to  rest."  As  far  back  as  ancient 
history  reaches,  the  Sun-god  appears,  as  where,  in  the  pictures 
on  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  Ra,  the  Sun,  is  seen  travelling 
in  his  boat  through  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the 
universe.  Every  morning  those  modern  ancients,  the 
Brahmans,  may  be  seen  standing  on  one  foot  with  their 
hands  held  out  before  them  and  their  faces  turned  to  the  east, 
adoring  the  Sun :  among  the  oldest  prayers  which  have  come 
down  unchanged  from  the  old  Aryan  world  is  that  which 
they  daily  repeat,  "  Let  us  meditate  on  the  desirable  light 
of  the  divine  Sun ;  may  he  rouse  our  minds  ! "    The  Moon* 
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god  or  goddcM  marks  the   festivals   of  rude   fi.re«t  tril)es 
who  danrc  by  the  li«ht  of  the  full  moon.     It  is  not  un- 
common for  the   Moon  to  rank  ahove  the  Sun,  as  i>erha|« 
for  aHtronomical  reasons  was  the  rase  in  anricnt  Ikibylonia ; 
but  more  usually  the  Sun  stands  first,  as  seems  to  us  m<»rc 
natural ;  and  commonly  Sun  and  Moon  are  looked  on  as  a 
pair,  brother  and  sister,  or  husbar.il  and  wife.     It  is  easy  to 
underhtand  why  at  the  famous  temple  in  Syria,  Sun  and 
Moon  had  no   images  like  the  other  goils,  because  they 
themselves  were  to  be  seen  by  all  men.     No  doubt  this  is 
why  of  all  the  old  nature-gods  they  alone  still  have  personal 
obeisance  done  to  them  among  us  to  this  day,  in  (iermany 
or  France  one  may  still  see  the  |>easant  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  in  England  the  new  moon  is  saluted  with 
a  bow  or  curtsey,  at  well  as  the  curious  practice  of  "  turning 
one's  silver/'  which  seems  a  r.'lic  of  the  offering  of  the 
moon's  proper  metal.     Fire,  though  hardly  a  deity  of  the 
first  order,  is  looked  upon  as  a  personal  being,  and  wor- 
shipiied  both  fur  the  good  and  harm  it  does  to  man,  and  as 
minister  of  the  greater  gods.     Among  the  Aryan  nations, 
the  first  word  of  the  Veda  is  the  name  of  ^a""'",  *''*  ^"^' 
god  (Latin  Ijptis),  the  divine  priest  of  sacrifice ;  the  Parsis, 
representatives  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia,  whose  most 
sacred  place  is  the  temple  at  the  burning  wells  of  Baku 
(p.  2jii  are  typical  fire-worshippers;  among  the  old  Greeks 
Hestia,  the  sacred  hearth,  was  fed  with  fat  and  libations  of 
sweet  wine,  and  her  name  ".d  worship  went  on  in  Rome  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  with  iP  -i  eternal  fire  in  her  sanctuary. 
The  Wind -gods  are  as  well  k  lown  to  the  North  American 
Indians  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders  as  they  were  to  the 
Greeks,  from  whose  religion  they  have  come  down  to  us  so 
that  every  ploughman's  child  hears  of  rude  Boreas  and  gentle 
Zephyr.     To  conclude  the  list,  the  Rivers  have  seemed 
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being*  lu  far  grcntct  than  the  little  npirim  of  the  brook*, 
that  they  often,  like  Skaniamlron  ami  S,)er.heio^  had  temple* 
and  prirnt*  of  their  own  ;  men  .wore  by  them,  for  they 
rould  Hci/c  and  drown  the  |Krr)urer  in  their  flofM^  and  to 
the  Hindus  Htill  the  nio»t  awful  of  oaths  is  by  a  divine  river 
above  all  the  (ianget.  ' 

Su.  h  a  lilt  of  gods,  the  vast  souls  of  the  sky,  forth  and 
•CO,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  powers 
of  nature,  each  with  his  own  divine  personality,  hii  own 
rational  purfiose  and  work  in  the  world,  goes  far  to  explain 
|)olythei»m,  as  it  is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     The 
explanation  cannot,  however,  be  complete,  because  both  the 
names  and  natures  of  many  gods  have  become  confused.   A 
deity  worship|)ed  in  several  temples  is  apt  to  split  up  into 
.-.everal  deities,  and  men  goon  wor.hipp  ng  these  by  different 
names  after  their  first  sense  is  forgotten.  Among  nations  who 
have  become  blended  by  alliance  or  conquest,  the  religion! 
also  mix,  and  the  vaiious  go<ls  lose  their  distinct  personality. 
The  classical  dictionary  is  full  of  examples  of  all  this.    The 
thundering  sky  and   the   rainy  sky,   Jupiter  Tonans  and 
Jupiter  Pluvius.  came  to  be  adored  like  two  distinct  beings. 
The  Lotin  Neptunus  and  the  (ireck  Poseid6n,  put  together 
into  one  because  both  were  sea-god^  form  a  curious  divine 
compound.     Under  the  name  of  Mercurius,  god  of  trade, 
comes    in   another    ancient   deity,    the    Greek    Hermes, 
messenger  of  the  gods,  leader  of  the  dead  into  the  land 
of  Hades,  god  of  thieves  and  merchants,  of  writing  and 
science,  who  himself  bears   traces  of  having  been  pieced 
together  out  of  yet  older  deities,  among  them  the  writing- 
god  of  ai:cient  Egypt,  the  ibis-headed  Thoth.     This  will 
give  a  notion  of  the  confusion  which  begins  in   religion 
as  soon  as  the  worshippers  cease  to  think  of  a  deity  by 
hi«  first   meaning  and  i)urpose,  and  only   know  of  him 
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as  the  not\  so-amhso,  whose  image  itanrls  in  nurh-and- 
Mich  •  tcniplv.  The  womler  ii  not  iluil  the  origm  of  so 
muny  an«  icnt  gmU  in  now  hard  to  make  out,  but  that  so 
many  show  no  clearly  as  they  do  what  ihcy  were  at  first,  a 
divine  am  esloc,  or  a  itun,  or  sky,  or  river.  The  go«U  of 
barbarir  religion  also  nhow  plainly  at  work,  in  the  minds  of 
the  rude  theologians,  a  thought  destined  to  va^it  importance 
in  higher  stagis  of  rivili/atioii.  Hogarding  the  world  as 
the  battle-ground  ofgotHl  and  evil  spirits,  some  religions  see 
these  ranged  in  two  contending  armies  with  higher  goo<l  and 
evil  god<«  over  them,  and  above  all  the  sovereign  good  deity 
and  rvil  deity.  This  system  of  dualism,  as  it  is  tailed,  is  worked 
out  in  the  contest  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness, 
under  t)rmu/d  and  Ahriman,  the  }{ood  and  evil  spirits,  in 
the  religion  of  ancient  Persia.  In  barbaric  stages  of  religion 
there  appears  also  in  lude  forms  the  system  of  divine 
government,  so  well  known  in  the  faiths  of  moro  cultured 
nations.  As  among  the  wor>hip[K>rH  themselves  there  are 
common  men,  and  chiefs  abova  them,  and  great  rulers 
or  kings  above  all,  with  high  and  low  oHtcers  to  do  their 
bidding ;  so  among  their  gods  they  frame  schemes  of  lower 
and  higher  ranks  of  deitijs,  with  above  all  the  majesty 
of  a  supreme  deity.  It  is  not  agreed  everywhere  which  god 
is  to  have  this  supremacy.  As  has  been  already  said,  men 
who  look  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  as  their  gods  may  hold 
even  the  highest  divinity  to  be  such  a  soul,  an  ancestor 
expanded  into  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  Often,  and 
naturally,  the  heaven-god  is  looked  upon  as  supreme  creator 
and  controller  of  the  universe.  Among  the  nations  of  West 
Africa,  some  say  Heaven  does  his  will  through  his  servants, 
the  lesser  spirits  of  the  air,  but  others  think  him  too  high 
above  to  trouble  himself  much  with  earthly  things.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Congo  negroes  shows  a  thoughtful,  if  not  a 
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h.ppy,  |.hil.,«'>i,liy  c.f  life.  They  My  it  i.  ihr  .  row.l  of  k.knI 
-nil  rvil  ipiriu.  louU  i)f  the  ilrpartrd,  who  are  «lill  aiUvt  in 
the  tonicrn.  o(  Uh,  an«l  miMlIx  the  tvil  ipirit.  have  the 
l»e»t  of  it ,  but  now  ami  then,  when  ilicy  have  niaile  the 
Horiil  unlKraniblf,  the  Kreat  H,-aven  r.»u»e«  hiniMlf,  tcmltrt 
the  bad  .Umon*  with  \m  thiind. r,  and  l.iii  fly  hi«  ihnnder* 
lMilt»  at  the  iHo«t  obstinate ;  then  he  »•«»  l'««  k  to  nitt,  and 
Icta  the  »pirita  rule  ai  before.  A  mure  «h«rrful  view  of 
nature  RpiritR  working  l*eneath  heaven  u  lamiliur  to  ua  in 
the  Homcru:  tourt  of  the  k'nIh  on  ()lyn«|His  where  Zeua,  the 
|ier»onal  «ky,  «iti  enthrone*!  aU)ve,  lioldinK  away  over  the 
lower  g(NU  of  earth,  air,  aiut  lea.  In  other  countriea  the 
Sun  may  l>e  looked  uiM)n  a»  iuprcme,  a*  he  i»  amonif  many 
hill-tribei  of  In.lia,  where  he  rulea  over  the  gmU  of  the 
foreit  and  the  plain,  the  tribe  godi,  and  the  ancestral  ghostn. 
Or  there  may  be,  a*  among  the  •.alive  tribe*  of  North 
America,  a  (ircat  .Spiiit,  who  i%,  ta  it  wire,  the  loul  of  the 
universe,  which  he  c  rcattd  and  aldl  controU,  tuprrme  over 
even  auch  miglity  miture-gotU  a»  the  nun  and  moon.  When  the 
reader  goca  on  to  study  the  religion  and  phdoaophy  of  the 
ancient  civiiiid  world,  \.c  will  lind  mcn'«  thoughts  working 
in  these  same  two  ways  toward  pai.theiam  or  monotheism, 
according  as  they  conceive  the  whole  universe  a*  one  vast 
bocly  animated  by  one  divine  soul,  or  raise  to  the  same 
divine  height  the  one  deity  who  reigns  supreme  over  the 
rest.  It  lies  beyond  our  range  to  follow  this  argument 
further  here. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  chief  acts  of  barbaric  worship, 
which  are  not  hard  to  understand  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  deities  they  are  paid  to  are  a.tual  human  souls,  or 
transformed  human  souls,  or  beings  modelled  on  human 
souk  Kven  among  savages,  prayer  is  ilre.ndy  found ;  in- 
deed, nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  thit  the  worshipper 
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should  iiiUlrew  with  respectful  words  and  entreaties  ftw  help 
a  divine  Iwlng  who  u  |)rrhiip'»  hi«  own  granilfalhrr.     The 
|>rayf  rs  of  l>arbarii»n«  have  oficn  been  lutcned  to  anil  wrilien 
down.     Thu*  among  the  /iihis,  the  trt«  riftrer  says :  '•  There 
b  your  bulUnk,  ye  spirits  of  our  prople.    I  pruy  for  a  healthy 
Innly  that  I  may  live  comfortably,  and  tMoti  loaeulno,  treat 
mc  with  merry,  ami  ihou  »o  and  so  '  (mentionmg  by  name  the 
deatl  of  the  family).    The  following  is  part  of  a  prayer  of  the 
K bonds,   when  offering  a    human  sacriAte  to   the    Karth- 
goddcM  ;  "  Hy  our  cattle,  our  rtotks,  our  pig«,  and  our  grain 
we  prtMurcd  a  victim  an«l  offcrctl  a«i«rilu:c.     Do  you  now 
enrich  us.     \x\  our  herds  ht  so  numerous  that  they  cannot 
be  housed ;  let  children  so  abound  that  the  care  of  them 
shall  l)c  too  much  for  the  parents,  as  shall  Ijc  seen  by  their 
burnt  hands ;  let  our  heads  ever  strike  against  brass  pots 
Innumerable  hanging  from  our  roofs  ;  let  the  rats  form  their 
nests  of  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silk  ;  let  all  the  kites  in 
the  country  be  seen  in  the  trees  of  our  village,  from  beasts 
being  killed  there  every  dny.     We  are  ignorant  of  what  it 
is  good  to  ask  for.     You  know  what  is  good  for  us.    Give 
it  to  us."    These  two   s|)ccimens   of  prayers  are  chosen 
because  they  show  how   closely  prayer   is  connected  with 
sacrifice,  how  the  offering  is  brought  »nd  the  favour  asked 
with  it,  Just  as  would  be  done  to  a  living  chief.     Borbaric 
sacrifices   arc   not   mere   formal   tokens  of  respect  ;    they 
are  mostly   food,  awl   will  be  consumed  by   the   divinity, 
though  he,  being  a   spirit,   is  apt  to  take  only  the  spirit, 
flavour,  or  essence,   of  the  via  ids  j   or  he   snuffs   up  the 
steam    or  smoke   as   it   ascends   from    the    altar    fire,    a 
spiritual  food   of  much  the  same  thin  ethereal  substance 
which  the  spirit  or  god  himself  is  thought  to  be  of.     It 
IS  in  the  higher  religions  that  the  sacrificial  rite  loses  its 
grosser  sense  of  feeding  the  deity,  so  that  although  the 
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drink-oflering  is  still  poured  out  and  the  bullock  burnt  on 
the  altar,  the  act  has  passed  into  the  giving  up  of  some- 
thing prized  by  the  worshipper,  and  a  sign  of  adoration 
acceptable  to  the  god. 

'I'here  are  several  ways  in  which  the  worshipper  can  hold 
personal  intercourse  with  his  deities.     These,  being  souls  or 
spirits,  are  of  course  to  be  seen  at  times  in  dreams  and 
visions,  especially  by  their  own  priests  or  seers,  who  thus 
get  (or  pretend  to  get)  divine  answers  or  oracles  from  them. 
Being  a  soul,  the  god  can  also  enter  a  human  body,  and  act 
and  speak   through  it,  and  thus  hysterical  and  epileptic 
symptoms,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  ascribed  to  an  evil 
demon  possessing  the  patient,  are  looked  on  more  favourably 
when  the  spirit  is  considered  to  be  a  deity  come  to  inspire 
his  minister  and  talk  by  his  voice.     The  convulsions,  the 
unearthly  voice  in  which  the  possessed  priest  answers  in  the 
name  of  the  deity  within,  and  his  falling  into  stupor  when 
his  god  departs,  all  fit  together,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  the  oracle-priests  and  diviners  by  familiar  spirits  seem 
really  diseased   in  body  and  mind,  and  deluded  by  their 
own  feelings,  as  well  as  skilled  in  cheating  their  votaries 
with  sham  symptoms  and  cunning  answers.     The  inspira- 
tion or  breathing-in  of  a  spirit  into  the  boily  of  a  priest 
or  seer  ajipears  to  such  people  a  mechanical  action,  like 
pouring  water  into  a  jug.    Also,  as  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
migration of  souls,  a  deity  is  considered  able  to  enter  into 
the  body  of  an  animal,  as  when  he  flies  from  place  to 
place  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  bird,  or  lives  in  the  divine 
snake  fed  and  worshipped  among  the  negroes  of  the  Slave 
coast.     This  leads  on  to  a  belief  which  seems  still  stranger 
to  our  minds.      The  modern  Englishman  wonders  that  a 
human  being,  however  ignorant,  should  prostrate  himself 
before  a  stake  stuck  in  the  ground  or  a  stone  picked  up  by 
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the  wayside,  and  even  talk  to  it  and  offer  it  food  j  but  when 
the  African  or.Mindu  explains  that  he  believes  this  stock  or 
stone  to  be  a  receptacle  in  which  a  divine  spirit  has  for  a 
time  embodied  itself,  this  shows  that  there   is  a  rational 
meaning  in  the  act.    Images  of  gods,  from  the  rudely  carved 
figures  of  ancestors  which  the  Ostyaks  set  up  in  their  huts, 
to  the  Greek  statues  shaped   by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  to 
represent  the  heaven-god  or  the  sun-god,  are  mostly  formed 
in  the  likeness  of  man — an  additional  proof  of  how  these 
nature-gods  are  modelled  on  human  beings.     When  such 
images  stand  to  represent  gods,  the  worshipper  may  look  on 
them  as  mere  signs  or  portraits,  but  commonly  he  is  led  by 
his  spirit-philosophy  to  treat  them  as  temporary  bodies  for 
the  deities.     A  Tahitian  priest,  when  asked  about  his  carved 
wooden  idol,  would  explain  that  his  god  was  not  always  in 
the  image,  but  only  now  and  then  flew  to  it  in  the  body  of 
a  sacred  bird,  and  at  times  would  come  out  of  the  idol  and 
enter  his  own  (the  priest's)  body,  to  give  divine  oracles  by 
his  voice.     This  takes  us  back  to  the  times  when,  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  Minucius  Felix  describes  the  heathen 
gods  entering  into  their  idols  and  fattening  on  the  steam  of 
the  altars,  or  creeping  as  thin  spirits  into  the  bodies  of  men, 
to  distort  their  limbs  and  drive  them  mad,  or  making  their 
own  priests  rave  and  whirl  about.     Lastly,  rude  tribes  may 
believe  in  and  worship  spirits  without  having  come  to  build 
houses  for  them   and  set  up  tables  for  their  food.     Yet 
such  temples  and  altars  appear  far  back  in  barbaric  re- 
ligion, and  remain  still  with  the  thoroughly  human  character 
of  the  worship  as  plain  as  ever  in  them  ;  as  when  in  India 
the  image  of  Vishnu  is  washed  and  dressed  by  his  attendants, 
and  set  up  in  the  place  of  honour  in  his  temple  with  a 
choice  feast  before  him,  and  musicians  and  dancing  girls 
to  divert  him.    This  is  the  more  instructive  to  us,  because  we 
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know  Vishnu  before  his  original  meaning  was  so  spoilt,  when 
he  was  a  sungod,  an  animating  principle  or  soul  of  the 
sun  m  personal  human  shape,  and  thus  a  remnant  of  pre. 
historic  natural  philosophy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  look  >d  at  barbaric  religion  as  such 
an  early  system  of  natural  philosophy,  and  have  said  nothing 
of  the  moral  teaching  which  now  seems  so  essential  to  any 
religion.    The  philosophical  side  of  religion  has  been  kept 
apart  from  the  moral  side,  not  only  because  a  clearer  view 
may  be  had  by  looking  at  them   separately,  but  because 
many  religions    of  the  lower   races    have   in  fact  little  to 
do  with  moral  conduct      A  native  American   or  African 
may  have  a  distinct   belief  in  souls  and  other  spirits  as 
the  causes  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  events  of  the  surround- 
ing world,  and  he  may  worship  these  ghostly  or  divine  beings, 
gaining  their  favour  or  appeasing  their  anger  by  prayer* 
and  offerings.     But  though  these  gods  may  require  him  to 
do  his  duty  towards  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should 
concern  themselves  with  his  doing  his  duty  to  his  neighbour. 
Among  such  peoples,  if  a  man  robs  or  murders,  that  is  for 
the  party  wronged  or  his  friends  to  avenge  ;  if  he  is  stingy 
treacherous,  brutal,  then  punishment  may  fall  on  him  or  he 
may  be  scouted  by  all  good  people  ;  but  he  is  not  necessarily 
looked  upon  as  hateful  to  the  gods,  and  in  fact  such  a  man 
is  often  a  great  medicine-man  or  priest.     While  they  hold 
also  that  the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  after  death,  flitting 
as  a  ghost  or  demon  among  the  living  or  passing  to  the 
gloomy  underworld  or  the  shining  spirit-land,  they  often 
think  Its  condition  will  be  rather  a  keeping-up  of  earthly 
character  and  rank,  than  a  reward  or  punishment  for  the 
earthly  life.     If  some  readers   find   it  difficult    to  under- 
stand  such  theology  separate  from  morals,  they  may  be 
reminded    how,  among  more  civilized   nations,   religions 
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may  drop  into  the  same  state  by    losing  the  use  of  the 
moral  laws  they  profess  ;  as  when  a  Hindu  may  lead  the 
wickedest  of  lives,  while  the  priests  for  gifts  make  his  peace 
w»th  the  gods,  or  as  in  Europe  brigands  are  notoriously  devout 
church  goers.     As  a  rule,  the  faiths  of  the  higher  nations 
have  more  and  better  moral  influence  than  the  faiths  of  the 
ruder  tribes.     Yet  even  among  savages  the  practical  effect  of 
religion  on  men's  lives  begins  to  show  itself.    The  worship  of 
the  dead  naturally  encourages  good  morals  ;  for  the  ancestor 
who,  when  living,  took  care  that  his  family  should  do  right 
by  one  another,  does  not  cease  this  kindly  rule  when  he  be- 
comes a  divine  ghost  powerful  to  favour  or  punish      This 
manes-worship  does  not  bring  in  new  doctrines  or  reforms ; 
indeed  it  is  fell  that  nothing  displeases  the  ancestral  deity  like 
changing  the  old  customs  he  was  used  to.     But  for  keeping 
up  old-fashioned  family  goodness,  the  worship  of  ancestors 
has  an  influence  over  the  many  nations  among  whom  it  still 
prevails,  from  the  Zulu,  who  believes  that  he  roust  not  ill- 
treat  his  brothers  lest  the  father  should  come  in  a  dream 
and  make   him   ill,   to   the  Chinese,  who   lives  ever   in 
presence  of  the  family  spirits,  and  fears  to  do  wrong  lest 
they  should  leave  him  to  fall  into  distress  and  die.     In  the 
great  old-world  religions,  where  a  powerful  priesthood  are 
the  intellectual  class,  the  educators  and  controllers  of  society, 
we  find  moral  teaching  fully  recognised  among  the  great 
duties    of  religion.     The  gods  take  on  themselves  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  the  Heaven-god  smites  the 
perjurer  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  the  Nation-god  brings 
sickness  and  death  on  the  murderer.    The  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  is  brought  to  bear  as  a  moral  power ; 
as  where  the  Hindu  books  threaten  evil-doers  with  being  re- 
bom  in  other  bodies  in  punishment  for  their  sins  done  in  this, 
when  the  wicked  shall  be  born  again  blind  or  deformed, 
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the  scandalmonger  shall  have  foul  breath  and  the  horse- 
stealer shall  go  lame,  the  cruel  man  shall  be  born  as  a  beast 
of  prey,  the  grain-stealer  as  a  rat ;  and  thus,  eating  the  fruits 
of  past  actions,  men  shall  work  out  the  conse(|uerce8  of 
their  deeds,  souls  sunk  in  darkness  being  degraded  to  brutes, 
while  the  good  rise  in  successive  births  to  become  gods. 
Even  more  widely  spread  is  the  doctrine  that  man's  life 
is  followed  by  judgment  after  death,  when  evil-doers  are 
doomed  to  misery,  and  only  tiiose  who  have  lived  righteously 
on  earth  will  enter  into  bl.ss.  How  this  doctrine  prevailed 
in  ancient  Egypt,  the  papyrus  strips  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
and  its  pictures  and  hieroglyphic  formulas  on  the  mummy- 
cases,  remain  to  show.  Thus  in  any  museum  we  may  still 
see  the  scene  of  the  weighing  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
and  his  trial  by  Osiris,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  the  forty- 
two  assessors,  while  'Ihoth,  the  writing-god,  stands  by  to  enter 
the  dread  record  on  his  tablets.  In  the  columns  of  hiero- 
glyphics are  set  down  the  crimes  of  which  the  soul  roust 
clear  itself,  a  curious  mingling  of  what  we  shou'd  call  cere- 
monial and  moral  sins,  among  them  the  following :  "  I  have 
not  privily  done  evil  aRainst  mankind.  I  have  not  told 
falsehoods  in  the  tribunal  of  Truth.  I  have  not  done  any 
wicked  thing.  I  have  not  made  the  labouring  man  do  more 
than  his  ta.'.k  daily.  I  have  not  calumniated  the  slave  to 
his  master.  I  have  not  murdered.  I  have  not  done  fraud 
to  men.  I  have  not  changed  l'  .  measures  of  the  country. 
I  have  not  injured  the  images  of  the  gods.  I  have  not 
taken  scraps  of  the  bandages  of  the  dead.  I  have  not 
committed  adultery.  I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the 
mouths  of  sucklings.  I  have  not  hunted  wild  animals  in 
the  pasturage.  I  have  not  netted  sacred  birds.  I  am  pure, 
I  am  pure,  I  am  pure  !  "  Thus,  among  the  cultured  old- 
world  nations,  already  in  the  earliest  historical  ages  theology 
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had  joined  with  ethics,  and  religion  as  a  moral  power  was 
holding  sway  over  society. 

Animism,  or  the  theory  of  souls,  has  thus  been  shown  as 
the  principle  out  of  which  arose  the  various  systems  of  spirits 
and  deities,  in  barbaric  and  ancient   religions,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  also,  how  already  among  rude  races  such  beliefs 
begin  to  act  on  moral  conduct.     We  here  see  under  their 
simplest  aspects  the  two  sides  of  religion;  its  philosophical 
and  its  moral  side,  which  the  reader  should  keep  steadily  in 
view  in  further  study  of  the  faiths  of  the  world.     In  looking 
at  the  history  of  a  religion,  he  will  have  to  judge  how  far 
it  has  served  these  two  great  purposes— on  the  one  hand 
that  of  teaching  man  how  to  think  of  himstlf,  the  world 
around  him,  the  awful  boundless  power  pervading  all — on 
the  other  hand  that  of  practically  guiding  and  strengthening 
him  in  the  duties  of  life.     One  question  the  student  will  often 
ask  himself— how  it  is  that  faiths  once  mighty  and  earnest  fall 
into  decay  and  others  take  their  place.   Of  course  to  no  small 
extent  such  changes  have  come  by  conquest,  as  where  in 
Persia  the  religion  of  Mohammed  well  nigh  stamped  out 
the  old  Zoroastrian  faith  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.     But  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror  is  only  a  means  by  which  religions 
have  been  set  up  and  put  down  in  the  world  by  main  force, 
and  there  are  causes  lying  deeper  in  men's  minds.    It  needs 
but  a  glance  through  history  at  the  wrecks  of  old  religions 
to  see  how  they  failed  from  within.     The  priests  of  Egypt, 
who  once  represented  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  their 
time,  came  to  fancy  that  mankind  had  no  more  to  learn, 
and  upheld  their  tradition  against  all  newer  wisdom,  till  the 
world  passed  them  by  and  left  them  grovelling  in  super- 
stitioa      The   priests  of   Greece   ministered   in    splendid 
temples  and  had  their  fill  of  wealth  and  honours,  but  men 
who  sought  the  secret  of  fi  good  life  found  that  this  was  not 
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the  business  of  the  sanctuary,  and  turned  away  to  the 
philosophers.  Unless  a  religion  can  hold  its  place  In  the  front 
of  science  and  of  morals,  it  may  only  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  lose  its  place  in  the  nation,  but  all  the 
power  of  statecraft  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  temples  will 
not  save  it  from  eventually  yielding  to  a  belief  that  takes  in 
higher  knowledge  and  teaches  better  life. 
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HISTORY   AND    MYTHOLOGY. 

Tradition,  .173— Poetry,  375— Fact  in  Fiction,  377— Karlient  Poem^and 
Writini{s,  381— Ancient  Chronicle  and  History,  383— Myths,  387— 
Interpretation  of  Myth*,  396— UilTusion  of  Myths,  397. 

History  is  no  longer  looked  to  for  a  record  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  man.  As  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  shows, 
we  moderns  know  what  was  hidden  from  the  ancients  them- 
selves about  the  still  more  ancient  ancients.  Yet  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  ancient  history  has  lost  its  value.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  better  means  than  ever  of  confirming  what 
is  really  sound  in  it  by  such  evidence  as  that  of  antiquities 
and  language,  while  masses  of  very  early  writings  are  now 
newly  opened  to  the  historian.  It  was  never  more  necessary 
to  have  clear  ideas  of  what  tradition,  poetry,  and  written 
records  can  teach  as  to  the  times  when  history  begins. 

The  early  history  of  nations  consists  more  or  less  of 
traditifiOa  handed  down  by  memory  from  ages  before  writing. 
Our  own  experience  does  not  tell  us  much  as  to  what  such 
oral  tradition  may  be  worth,  for  it  has  so  fallen  out  of  use 
in  the  civilised  world,  that  now  one  knows  little  of  what 
happened  beyond  one's  great-grandfather's  time,  unless 
it  has  been  written  down.     But  writing  has  not  yet  quite 
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overtprcftd  the  globe,  and  there  are  it  ill  peopli:!  left  whose 
whole  history  is  the  trndition  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  the 
South  Sea  iHlnnders,  who  till  c|uite  lately  had  no  writing,  were 
intelligent  barbarians,  much  given  to  handing  down  recoU 
lectioni  of  bygone  days,  nnd  in  one  or  two  cases  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  test  among  them,  it  seems  as  though 
memory  may  really  keep  a  historical  record  long  und  correctly. 
It  is  related  by  Mr.  Whitmee  the  missionary  that  in  the 
island  of  Rotuma  there  wua  a  very  old  tree,  under  which 
according  to  tradition,  the  stone  seat  of  a  famous  chief  had 
been  buried ;  this  tree  was  lately  blown  down,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a  stone  seat  under  its  roots,  which  must 
have  been  out  of  sight  for  centuries.  In  the  Kllice  group^ 
the  natives  declared  that  their  ancestors  came  from  a  valley 
in  the  distant  island  of  Samoa  generations  before,  and  they 
preserved  an  old  worm-eaten  staff,  pieced  to  hold  it  together, 
which  in  their  assemblies  the  orator  held  in  his  hand  as. 
the  sign  of  having  the  right  to  speak  ;  this  staflf  was  lately 
taken  to  Samoa,  and  proved  to  be  made  of  wood  that  grew 
there,  while  the  people  of  the  valley  in  (luestion  had  a 
tradition  of  a  great  party  going  out  to  sea  exploring,  who 
never  came  back.  Among  these  Polynesian  traditions  the 
best  known  are  those  handed  down  by  the  WaorlslTto  the 
peopling-oLNew  Zealand,  by  their  ancestors.  They  tell 
how,  after  a  civil  war,  their  forefathers  migrated  in  canoei 
from  Hawaiki  in  the  far  north-east ;  they  give  the  names  of 
the  builders  and  crews  of  these  vessels  and  show  the  places 
where  they  Linded  ;  they  repeat,  generation  by  generation, 
the  names  of  the  chiefs  descended  from  those  who  came 
in  the  canoes,  by  which  they  reckon  about  eighteen  genera- 
tions, or  400  to  500  years,  since  their  taking  possession 
of  the  islands.  Notwithstanding  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  traditions  of  various  districts  disagree  a  good  deal,  they 
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are  a«lniiHe«l  us  the  title  dce<ls  by  which  the  natives  hold 
land  in  tl»c  right  of  their  an«;estc»r»  who  landed  in  the  canoes 
Shark {,-lrrta'ii)an(U'io<l'Kl'.yc(^t/<i/<i<i/ttrtX  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  such  genealogies,  constantly  repcatetl  among 
{>eople   whose   lands    depended    on    them,   are    founded 
on  fact.     Vet  these  Maori  traditions  are  alK)ut  half  made 
up  of  the  wildest  wonder-tales  j  when  the  buihler  of  one 
of  the  canoes  cuts  ilown  a  great  tree  to  make  the  hull,  on 
coming  back  to  the  forest  next  morning  he  finds  that  the 
tree  has  got  up  again  in  the  night ;  and  when  the  canoe  is 
finished  and  puts  to  sea,  a  certain  magician  is  left  behind, 
but  on  getting  to  New  Zealand  there  he  is  before  them  on 
the  shore,  having  come  across  the  ocean  on  the  back  of  a 
sea-monster,  like  Arion  on  his  dolphin.     These  traditions  of 
a  modern. barbarous  people  may  give  us  not  an  unfair  idea 
of  the  mixture  of  real  memory  and  mythic  fancy  in  the 
early  history  of  Kgypt  or  Greece,  where  it  has  come  down 
by  tradition  from  the  distant  past  when  there  was  as   yet 
no  scribe  to  engrave  on  a  stone  tablet  even  the  nainea 
of  kings. 

JjuuUtions  are  yet  more  lasUng  when  handed  down  in 
fixed  words,  which  is  especially  when  the  poets  have  set 
them  in  verse.  Even  now  in  England  some  notable  event 
may  be  made  into  a  ballad  and  sung  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  days  before  printing,  the  import- 
ance of  the  poet  as  Historian  was  far  greater,  and  many 
an  old  European  chant  has  touches  of  true  chronicle.  The 
old  songs  of  Brittany  are  often  very  true  to  history,  as 
where  in  one  there  is  mention  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin's 
hair  being  like  a  lion's  mane,  and  in  another,  Jeanne  de 
Montfort  (Jeanne-la-FIamme)  going  forth  from  Hennebont 
with  sword  and  burning  brand  to  fire  the  French  camp,  is 
described  as  putting  on  her  suit  of  armour,  which  history 
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tUcwhcrc  rccortU   lh.it  nhc  really   wore.      Mm  thotiRh  iht 
|>oci  or  minatrcl  |irc%crve»  nuny  jm  turt«quc  in<  i«tcnt«  like 
«hc»c,  he  haa  nut  ttw  huiuimii'i  cuniciencc  akntt  (acts. 
Kajjcr  to  ri>ti-»c   and   dcliiiht   hi»  audience,   to   fl4ttcr  the 
national  pride  oi  hi»  iwople  and  the  family  priilc  of  the  chief, 
tain  in  whose  hallit  he  lang,  the  linijcr  brought  in  rcnl  namca 
and  evcntu,   but  he  thifted    thcni   m  would   best  suit   hia 
dramatii  «  encry,  or  he  even  made  hia  own  history  outright. 
The  gnat  (;efman  epic,  the    Nibelungcn    Lied,  bcgina  in 
Burgundy,  where  the  three  kings  hold  court  at  Worms  on 
the  Rhine,  their  aiater  is  the  lovely  Kriemhilt,  whose  hua- 
band  SIfrit  ia  treacherously  aUin  at   the  well  by  llagen'a 
apear  ;  afterwarda  ahe  marriea   Altila   the  Hun-king,  and 
the  ti»le  of  blooil,  ending  with  her  vengeance  and  death, 
Icavea  Attila  and  Theodoric  of  Verona  (Et/el  and  Dietrich 
von   Bern)  weeping  together  over  the  alaughter  of  their 
men.     Here  are  placea  and  peraonagca  historical  enough  to 
make  a  poem  hiatory,  if  hiatory  could  be  made  by  aiich 
meana  ;   but  the  reader  of  Oibbon  knows  that  Attila  really 
died  two  yeara  before  Theodoric  was  born.     In  fact  the 
poem  ia  a  late  version  of  a  atory  preserved  in  an  earlier 
ahapc  in  Scandinavia  as  the  aaga  of  the  Volsunga;  the 
court  at  Wonna,  and  the  tournament,  and  the  rest  of  the 
historic  names  and  local  circumstances,  are  worked  in  to 
give  poetic  aubatance  and  colour.     If  poeta  ventured  thua 
to  falsify  hiatory  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  chronicles 
were  there  to  convict  them,  how  are  we  to  tell  fact  from 
nction  in  the  poems  of  ages  where  the  check  of  hiator)-  ia 
wanting?    The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  may  conuin  many 
memories  of  real  men  and  their  deeds,  an  Agamemnon  may 
have  reigned  in  Mykfinai,  there  may  have  been  a  real  aiege 
of  Troy,  perhaps  round*  the  very  mound  where  Schliemann 
has  dug  out  the  golden  cup«  and  necklace.  But  it  is  too  hard 
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•  task  to  sifi  out  historic  truth  in  Homer,  where  natural 
cveniH  are  as  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  miracles  as  in  th« 
Maori  legends.  It  is  too  hard  to  jmlge  how  far  t  hroni«  Ics 
of  old  iiaiiDhs  are  impartially  pre»erve«l  by  a  bard  whose 
rule  it  is  (as  Mr.  (ilailstonc  |k>iius  out  in  his  J'nmtr  0J 
JfoMur)  that  no  considerable  lircek  chieftain  is  ever  slam 
in  fair  fight  by  a  Trojan.  Were  nothing  to  be  ha<l  out  of 
ancient  poetry  except  distorted  memories  of  historiial  events, 
the  anthro|K)logist  might  be  wise  to  set  it  aside  altogether. 
Yet,  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  hit 
most  iKrrfect  and  exact  sources  of  knowledge. 

Although  what  the  poet  relates  may  be  fiction,  what  be 
mentions  is  apt  to  be  history.  In  the  names  of  nations  and 
countries  and  cities,  he  is  unconsciously  pourtraying  for  us 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  were  in  his  time.  The 
catalogue  of  ships  and  men  in  the  second  lK>ok  of  the  Iliad 
is  a  chart  ami  census  of  the  Mediterranean.  Homer  knows  of 
the  i+^gyptians,  their  irrigated  fields  and  their  skill  in  medi- 
cine, and  of  the  shiii-famed  Flicenicians  and  their  purple  stuffs. 
The  name  of  Kadinos  belongs  to  the  Phoenician  tongue,  and 
signifies  the  "Eastern,"  while  the  "seven-gated"  Thebes 
built  by  his  people  shows  that  they  had  that  reverence  for 
the  mystic  number  seven,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  worship 
of  the  seven  planets  in  Babylon.  The  poet  can  hardly  have 
thought,  when  he  told  his  wonder-tales  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actual  world  around  him,  how  future  ages 
would  prize  for  itself  that  record  of  real  life.  Odysseus, 
clinging  under  the  belly  of  the  great  ram,  or  sailing  to  the 
land  of  Hades  to  the  weak  shades  of  the  dead,  is  mere 
myth.  Vet  the  description  of  Polyphgmos  is  one  of  the 
few  ancient  pictures  of  the  manners  of  low  barbarians,  and 
the  visit  to  Hades  is  t  chapter  of  old  Greek  religion, 
recording  what  men  thought  of  the  dull  ghost-life  beyond 
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Ui«  lomU,  So  ii  la  with  the  ilcu  ripiion*  of  lif«  tn<l  nmnncrt. 
N4u.ik4«.  ih«  kiiiii't  .laiiKhicr,  tirivc*  lh«  w*in  wlih  lh«  |Hiir 
o(  mule*  ilowii  lo  the  rivrr »  mouth  l«>  nMty  the  cioihei  to 
Ik-  w.nhcil.  ( lily^Mtit  wulk*  thnniKh  the  Mrccli  of  the  »r»- 
briiiK  rh.iMkun»,  wondcrinif  m  the  h4v«n  and  the  miKhty 
walU  ttiKl  liii^iiotm,  III!  he  « rtMwc*  the  hron/c  thrc*huht  of  tht 
palace  of  Alkimms  and  enlcrinK,  cl«Hp«  the  kncei  of  (^ween 
Al*t#  ;  then  he  erotic  hc«  on  the  hmrthiiont'  in  the  •»hc»,  tilt 
»h«  king,  mindful  of  Zciu  the  Thunderer  landing  near  to  cart 
hr  the  MiMiliant.  tak. »  the  gtie»t  hy  the  hand,  and  ntakei 
him  lit  by  him  on  hi* own  ton'i  glittering  Kcat.  Ihim follow- 
ing the  ronwntir  fortune*  of  the  many  wiled  Ody««eu»,  we 
•ee  «■  in  the  »renci  of  a  diitolving-view  how  the  hcroet  of  old 
diyi  went  spear  in  hand  with  their  iwift  dog«  at  their  heel, 
how  nt  the  hmnedoor  they  tJirew  aiide  their  garment*  ta 
go  into  the  bath  rhamber,  and  came  forth  anointeil  with  oil 
to  the  (rut  where  with  no  »U(h  refinement*  a*  plate*  or 
knive*  they  ate  their  fill  of  rom«t  meat  and  cake*  of  bread ; 
how  they  diverted  thcmselve*  with  throwing  (jiioiti  on  the 
•mooth  turf,  or  loungcil  on  outspread  hide*  in  the  Run*hine 
playing  merelU ;  how  in  «oIemn  rite*  they  jK)ured  the 
lilwtion*  of  dark  wine  and  burned  the  meat  in  iarriflie, 
with  prayer*  for  what  their  heart*  defiiretl,  yet  knowing  all 
the  while  that  the  ^od*  would,  at  they  linted,  thia  grant  and 
that  deny.  All  tlii*  ii  not  only  history,  Init  history  of  the 
fineit  kind.  Looked  at  by  the  atudent  of  culture,  even  the 
wild  mixture  of  the  natural  and  »u|)eri)atural,  no  b.-wildering 
to  the  modern  mind,  j*  the  record  of  an  early  xtagc  of 
religious  thought.  The  god*  meet  in  council  in  the  halla 
of  cloud  gathering  Zcua,  to  settle  what  shall  be  tione  with 
their  contending  armiea  of  worshippcra  on  the  plain*  below. 
In  the  very  fray  of  mortal  warriors  divine  beings  take  part ; 
PoaeidOn  plucks  out  the  bronze  tipped  apear  from  the  ahicid 
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of  Atn«>^  hfts  Up  fhe  Trojan  htro  and  l)ear«  him  a»4y  un* 
harmed  ofct  ih^  b«ads  of  th«  warrior*  ;  even  the  g'Mld«Mi*a 
tff  m  one  aniKhe^  Ivke  mortal  ahrew*,  when  Wett  teara 
away  r^e  bow  ami  quiver  of  -^rienil*,  and  with  «<oritfitl 
laughter  boii(«*  her  ear*  with  them  till  the  virgin  himtrrss 
g«»e*  ofT  in  tear*,  leivmj;  her  bow  lichind.  It  would  b« 
wrung  to  think  that  all  thU  ^epttied  mere  make  Ih-Iic-vo  and 
pc>etK'  ornament  lo  the  men  who  (ir^t  liitincd  to  the  wondroua 
rhap«o<lie*.  They  were  in  the  rhanging  «lalc  fif  religion 
de*(-rilM'tl  in  the  la*t  chapter  (*ec  p.  361)  when  the  ipiritiial 
being*,  whii  h  lo  their  rmlcr  forefather*  had  *ervcd  ai  iieriomtl 
cau»c*  of  nature  ami  event*,  were  p4*'«iiig  away  (rum  thetr 
Arst  cicarnes*,  yet  were  >till  regarded  as  dtvinilic*  presiding 
over  nature  and  interfering  with  men'*  live*.  ContraNiing 
such  a  slate  of  thought  with  that  of  the  present  day  will 
help  us  to  renli/e  one  of  the  greatest  event*  in  oil  hi*tory, 
the  change  of  men'*  mind*  from  the  mythologital  tem|>cr 
to  the  hi*lori(al  temp  r.  Thi*  rhange  <li«l  not  happen  alt 
at  once,  but  has  for  many  age*  Iwcn  gradually  mming 
about  There  i»  hardly  a  more  in*tru«  tive  chapter  in  (Irole's 
History  0/ Uretcf,  than  that  in  which  he  describe*  the  philo 
sophic  age,  when  the  Oreeks  were  beginning  to  noii«  e  with 
per|)lcxity  and  jmin  that  the  Homeric  poem*,  become  to 
them  a  sacred  book,  agreed  but  ill  with  their  own  ex|)erience 
of  life,  BO  that  they  a«kcd  them»elvcs,  can  the  world  have 
really  so  changed  since  the  days  when  men  sat  at  table 
with  the  gods? 

Much  of  what  is  called  ancient  history  has  to  be  looked 
at  in  this  way.  Historical  criti*  i«m,  that  is,  Judgment,  is 
practised  not  for  the  purpose  of  (li*l>clicving  but  of  Iwliev- 
ing.  Its  object  is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  author,  but  to 
asceruin  how  much  of  what  he  says  may  be  reasonably  taken 
aa  true.    Thus  a  modern  reader  may  have  a  sounder  opinion 
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about  early  Roman  history  than  the  Romans  themselves  had 
in  the  time  of  Livy  and  Cicero.  We  see  more  plainly  than 
they,  that  the  name  of  Rome  is  less  likely  to  have  been 
given  from  a  man  called  Romulus,  than  that  the  name  of 
R(  iiulus  was  invented  to  account  for  the  city  being  called 
Rome.  To  modern  minds,  the  whole  famous  story  of  the 
wolf-fostermother  of  Romulus  and  Remus  collapses  when  it 
is  known  to  be  only  a  version  of  the  same  old  wonder-tale 
told  by  Herodotus  as  the  story  of  the  birth  of  CyrusT  Yet" 
here  again  may  be  seen  the  indirect  value  of  history  even 
where  its  events  are  most  questionable.  Though  there  may 
never  have  been  any  such  person  as  Romulus,  the  legend 
of  the  tracing  of  the  city  walls  by  his  bronze  plough-share 
is  a  true  record  of  the  ceremony  with  which  cities  were 
anciently  founded.  Even  later  history,  where  the  historian 
had  written  records  to  go  upon,  must  often  be  sifted  in 
this  way.  Suppose  a  class  reading  the  35th  book  of  Livy. 
Such  matters  as  Hannibal's  oath,  and  the  preparations  for 
war  with  Antiochus,  are  taken  without  question  as  good 
history.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  story  that  about  this 
time  an  ox  belonging  to  one  of  the  consuls  uttered  the 
awful  words  "  Roma,  cave  tibi ! "  there  is  a  laugh.  Here 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  form-master  simply  to  pass  the 
story  by  as  Livy's  nonsense.  'He  has  to  admit  that  the 
historian  probably  took  it  from  the  official  record  of  pro- 
digies, so  that  at  any  rate  it  is  good  historical  evidence 
that  in  ancient  Rome  men  not  only  believed  that  an  ox 
might  speak,  but  that  its  so  doing  would  be  a  divine  portent, 
and  notions  of  this  kind  had  so  become  part  of  the  national 
religion  and  government,  that  the  augurs  took  care  a  regular 
supply  of  such  omens  should  be  forthcoming  to  guide  the 
rulers  of  the  state,  or  at  least  to  enable  them  to  impose  upon 
the  multitude.    Thus  the  passages  of  history  which  seem  at 
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first  sight  most  silly  and  false,  may  be  solid  facts  in  the 
history  of  civilisation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  compositions  which  serve  as  records 
of  old-world  life  need  not  have  been  intended  as  history. 
If  only  the  genuine  words  and   thoughts  of  the  ancients 
about  anything  Kave    been    handed  down,  it  is  for  the 
moderns  to  extract  history  from  them.     Thus  the  Sanskrit 
hymns  collected  in  the  Veda  serve  as  a  record  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  early  Aryans  who  chanted  them.     For  when  a 
hymn  to  the  wmd  gods  brings  them  in  as  driving  in  chariots 
with  strong  felloes  and  well-fashioned  reins  and  cracking 
whips,  then  it  is  plain  to  the  modern  reader  that  the  Aryan 
people  among  whom  the  hymn  was  made  drove  themselves 
in  such  chariots.  Where  the  bright  gods  have  gold  chains  on 
their  breasts  for  beauty,  carry  spears  on  their  shoulders  and 
daggers  at  their  sides,  this  mythical  fancy  gives  a  real 
picture  of  the  accoutrement  of  the  Aryan  warrior.     Thus, 
piece  by  piece,  this  praehistoric  hymn-book  shows  the  old 
patriarchal  Aryan  life,  with  the  herds  of  cattle  roaming  over 
wide  pastures  or  shut  in  the  winter  cow-stall,  the  ploughing 
of  the  fields  and  the  reaping  of  the  com,  the  family  ties  and 
legal  rights,  the  worship  of  the  great  nature-gods  of  sky  and 
earth,  sun  and  dawn,  fire  and  water  and  winds,  the  intense 
belief  in  the  shining  regions  of  the  immortal  dead,  the 
honour  to  the  almsgiver  and  praise  to  the  just  man.     In 
the  sacred  books  of  the  old  Persians,   collected    in  the 
Avesta,  have  come  down  the  long-remembered  traditions  of 
another  branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  who,  dividing  oflF  from 
their  Brahman  kinsfolk,  followed  the  faith  of  Zarathustra. 
The  deep  schism  between  the  two  religions  is  seen  in  the 
Zarathustrians  having  degraded  the  bright  gods  {Ja'a)  of 
the  firahmans  into  evil  demons  (daeva).    Their  horror  of 
defiling  the  sacred  fire  by  burning  corpses  as  the  Brahmans 
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do  had  already  led  them  to  expose  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  and  carrion  birds,  as  the  Parsis  still  do  in 
their  "towers  of  silence."  In  the  beginning  of  the  Avesta, 
there  is  mentioned  as  first  and  best  of  the  good  regions 
created  by  the  gooil  deity,  the  country  called  Airyana  vaejo, 
the  "  Aryan  seed,"  which  afterwards  the  evil  deity  cursed 
with  ten  months'  winter ;  this  description  of  the  climate 
looks  as  though  the  old  Persians  believed  their  early  Aryan 
home  was  on  the  bleak  slopes  of  Central  Asia  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes.  Here  and  there 
among  the  sacred  verses  comes  a  touch  of  the  life  of  these 
proud  fierce  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  little  like  the 
corrupt  Persian  and  the  thrifty  Parsi  of  modem  times. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  the  rough  work  of  making  the  earth  fit 
for  man's  abode  is  quaintly  shown  where  they  sing  of 
the  delight  the  earth  feels  when  the  husbandman  drains 
the  wet  soil  and  waters  the  dry,  how  she  brings  wealth  to 
him  who  tills  her  with  the  right  arm  and  the  left,  with  the 
left  arm  and  the  right : 

"  wt*"  *'"  *^°™  R'"*'**  ♦''«"  ''•c  tlemons  biss ; 
When  the  shnots  sprout,  then  thi>  demons  couch  ; 
When  the  stalks  rise,  then  the  demons  weep; 
When  the  th  ck  ears  come,  then  the  demons  fly," 

So  necessary  were  the  fierce  dogs  which  kept  the  wolf 
from  the  fold  and  the  thief  from  the  village,  that  there  are 
solemn  ordinances  about  them,  how  the  dog  who  does  not 
bark  and  is  not  right  in  his  mind  is  to  be  muzzled  and  tied 
up,  and  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  man  »fho 
gives  a  dog  bad  food ;  it  is  as  sinful  (they  say)  as  if  he  had 
done  it  to  a  well-to-do  householder.  One  forms  a  lifelike 
picture  of  the  sturdy  farmers  who  made  these  laws  to 
be  repeated  to  their  children's  children  and  carried  on  to 
future  ages. 
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While  these  rough  Aryans  were  handing  on   memories 
of  the  past  by  word  of  mouth  in  their  sacred  verses,  more 
cultured  nations   had    long    since   begun   to   write   down 
memorials  of  their  own  times.   The  best  way  to  bring  to  our 
minds  what  this  earliest  contemporary  history  was  like,  is  to 
look  at  the  translations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  documents 
in  Ktcordi  of  the  Past,  published  under  the  directions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archa:ology.    Here  is  to  be  found,  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  Birch's  translation  of  the  inscription  recording 
the  expeditions  of  Una,  crown-bearer  to  king  Teta,  before 
a, 060  B.C.  (see  page  3),  and  of  the  account  on  the  sanctuary 
walls  of  Karnak,  of  the  battle  of  Megiddg,  where  Thothmes 
in.,  about  itSoo  B.C.,  overcame  the  armies  of  Syria  and 
Mesoi>6tamia  and  opened  the  way  into  the  interior  of  Asia. 
It   is  related  how  the  king,  marching  from  Gaza,  reached 
the  south  of  Megiddo  on  the  shore  of  the  waters  of  Kaner, 
where  he  pitched  his  tent  and  made  a  speech  before  his 
whole  army  :  "  Hasten  ye,  put  on  your  helmets,  for  I  shall 
rush  to  fight  with  the  vile  enemy  in  the  morning  I"    The 
watchword  was  passed;  "  Firm,  firm,  watch,  watch,  watch 
actively  at  the  king's  pavilion  I "    It  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  festival  of  the  new  moon  that  the  king  went  forth  in  his 
golden  decorated  chariot  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  the  god 
Amun  being  the  protection  in  his  active  limbs,  and  he  pre- 
vailed over  his  enemies  ;  they  fell  prostrate  before  him,  left 
their  horses  and  chariots,  and  fled  to  the  fort,  where  the 
garrison  shut  up  inside  pulled  off  their  clothes  to  haul  them 
up  over  the  walls.    The  Egyptians  slaughtered  their  enemies 
till  they  lay  in  rows  like  fish,  and  conquering  entered  the 
fort  of  Megiddo,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  land  came  bearing 
tribute,  silver  and  gold,  lapis  lazuli  and  alabaster,  vessels  of 
wine  and  flocks.    The  lists  of  spoil,  made  with  curious 
minuteness,  include  living  captives  240,  hands  (cut  off  the 
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dead)  83,  mares  3.041,  billies  191.  an  ark  of  gold  of  the 
enemy,  892  chariots  of  the  vile  army,  and  soon.  A  later 
part  of  the  inscription  commemorates  the  liberal  endow- 
ments bestowed  by  the  victorious  king  on  the  god  Amen 
Ra,  the  fields  and  gardens  to  supply  his  temple,  the  pairs 
of  geese  to  fill  his  lakes,  to  supply  him  with  the  two  trussed 
geese  daily  at  sunset,  a  charge  to  remain  for  ever,  and  so 
on  with  the  loaves  of  bread  and  pots  of  beer  for  daily 
rations.  As  the  king  says  in  his  inscription,  lie  does 
not  boast  of  what  he  has  done,  saying  that  he  has  done 
more  when  he  has  not,  and  so  causing  men  to  contradict 
him.  Here  we  see  the  check  of  public  opinion  beginning 
to  act  in  history.  It  does  not  really  compel  exact  truth,  it 
allows  national  victories  to  be  exaggerated  and  defeats  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  even  the  vainglorious  scribes  of  Egypt 
would  hardly  venture  to  record  events  without  a  foundation 
of  fact.  Turning  now  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  district,  we  may  take  as  an  example  a  temple-brick 
of  the  famous  city  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  now  called  Mugheir, 
which  bears  these  words  in  cuneiform  writing : 

"  To  (the  Kod)  Ur,  eldest  ion  of  Bel  hU  king, 
Urukh,  the  piiwerful  man,  the  fierce  wanior. 
King  of  (the  city)  Ur,  king  of  Snmir  and  Akkad, 
Blt-timgal  the  hoiue  of  hit  delight  boilt." 

Sumir  and  Akkad,  here  mentioned,  were  the  seats  of  the 
old  Chaldsean  civilisation.  As  early  as  the  i6th  century  b.c., 
Hammurabi  overcame  these  nations,  a  great  event  in  the 
change  that  absorbed  their  ancient  culture  and  religion  into 
the  conquering  Assyrian  empire.  In  an  inscription  of  this 
king  of  Babylon,  he  says,  "  the  favour  of  Bel  gave  into  my 
government  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  for  them  I 
dug  out  afresh  the  canal  called  by  my  name,  the  joy  of 
men,  a  stream  of  abundant  waters  for  the  people,  aU  its 
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banks  I  restored  to  newness,  new  supporting  walls  I 
heaped  up,  perennial  waters  I  provided  for  the  people  of 
Sumir  and  Akkad." 

By  the  aid  of  such  contemporary  writings,  historians  are 
now  able  to  check  the  recorded  lists  of  ancient  kings,  and  to 
piece  together  something  like  a  continuous  line  of  dynasties 
in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  since  the  foundation  of  the  great 
cities  Memphis  and  Ur.     We  may  notice  where  the  records 
and  traditions  of  the  Israelites,  written  down  in  later  ages 
in   the  historical    books  of  the  Old   Testament,  come  in 
contact  with  ancient  history  from  the  monuments.    Israelite 
tradition  records  (Gen.  xi.,  xii.)  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  in  the  Chaldean  district  of  Ur,  and  in  Egypt,  which 
is  evidence  of  their  intercourse  with  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  ancient  world.    The  mention  in  Exodus  (i.  ii)  of 
the  Israelites  being  set  to  build  for  Pharaoh  a  city  called 
Rameses,  points  to  their  oppression  in  Egypt  having  been 
under  the  Great  Rameses  II.  of  the  XIX.  dynasty,  apparently 
about  1400  B.C.,  which  makes  a  point  of  contact  between 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  chronology.     In  the  books  of  Kings 
there  come  into  view  later  persons  and  events,  well  known 
in  the  contemporary  records  of  other  countries,  as  in  the 
mention  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  fought  against 
Rehoboam  and  plundered  the  temple  (1  K.  xiv.  25).    It 
seems  likely,  when  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  describes  the  army 
of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  being  put  to  flight  from  the 
mice  gnawing  the  soldiers'  bows,  that  this  is  a  version  of 
the  great  disaster  of  Sennacherib,  of  which  the  Bible  gives  a 
different  account  (a  K.  xix.). 

With  Herodotus  the  student  comes  in  view  of  the  Old 
World  as  it  was  known  to  a  Greek  traveller  and  geo- 
grapher of  the  5th  century  b.c  The  Father  of  History,  as 
he  has  been  called,  wrote  not  as  a  chronicler  of  his  own 
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nation,  but  with  the  larger  view  of  an  anthropolngiNt  to 
whom  all  knowledge  of  mankind  was  intercMing.  The 
way  in  which  modern  discoveries  have  rome  in  to  confirm 
his  statements,  justifies  us  in  relying  on  ancient  historians 
when,  like  him,  they  are  careful  to  distinguish  mere  legend 
or  hearsay  from  what  they  have  themselves  enquired  into. 
■  Thus  Herodotus  tells  the  strange  story  of  the  imi>ostor  who 
passed  himself  off  as  Smcrdis,  and  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Persia  till  he  was  detected  by  his  oroppett  ears,  and  Darius 
slew  him.  When,  a  few  ye.iis  ago,  the  cuneiform 
characters  of  the  inscription  sculptured  in  a  high  wall  of 
rock  near  Hehistan  in  Persia  were  deciphered,  it  proved  to 
be  the  very  record  set  up  by  Darius  the  king  in  the  three 
languages  of  the  land,  and  it  matches  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  closely  enough  to  show  what  a  real  grasp  he 
had  of  the  course  of  events  in  Persia  a  century  before  his 
time.  Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  test  which  can  be 
put  to  what  Herodotus  su/s  he  learnt  fiom  the  priests 
in  Egypt  about  their  kings  who  reigned  2000  years  before. 
From  their  dictation  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
pyramid-kings  Cheops,  Chephren,  Mykerinos.  In  later 
ages  critics  had  sometimes  come  to  doubt  whether  these 
kings  belonged  to  fact  or  fable,  but  when  the  lost  mean- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  anew  interpreted 
by  modern  scholars,  there  stood  the  names  recognisable 
as  the  Greek  historian  heard  them.  'I'he  best  ancient 
history  is  apt  to  receive  such  confirmation  from  long-lost 
monuments.  Thucydides  relates  (vi.  54)  that  Peisistratos 
(the  younger)  dedicated  two  altars,  from  one  of  which  the 
Athenians  erased  the  inscription,  but  the  other  (the  his- 
torian says)  may  still  be  read,  though  in  faint  letters :  "  this 
monument  of  his  archonship  Peisistratos  son  of  Hippias  set 
up  in  the  enclosure  of  Pythian  Apollo."    Professor  Newton 
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reports  that  this  very  stone  with  its  inscription  is  declared 
to  have  been  found  in  1H78  in  a  courtyard  near  the  Ilissos. 
How  lively  a  sense  of  reality  such  monuments  give  to 
history  may  be  understood  by  the  student  who,  fresh 
from  his  books,  goes  to  the  British  Museum  and  sees 
among  the  ancient  coins  the  grand  head  of  Alexander  the 
Great  with  the  ram's  horns,  commemorating  that  curious 
episode  of  his  life  whe  n  he  was  declared  to  be  son  of  Zeus 
Ammon  ;  or  who  notices  with  surprise  the  gold  coins 
that  prove  Cymbeline,  now  best  known  in  Shakspere,  to 
have  been  a  real  British  king  who  coined  money  with 
his  name. 

Having  thus  looked  at  the  sources  of  early  history 
as  belonging  to  the  study  of  mankind,  we  need  not  go 
over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  later  history.  It  remains 
to  notice  myth,  the  stumbling-block  which  historians 
have  so  often  fallen  over,  ^i^  is  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  mere  error  and  folly,  but  as  an  interesting  product  of 
the  human  mind  It  i«jLhainJliaUuy»-thft.fictitinn*  imukujw 
of  events  that  never  happened.  Historians,  especially 
in  writing  of  early  ages,  have  copied  down  the  traditions 
of  real  events  so  mixed  up  with  myths,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  of  the  student  to  judge  what  to  believe  and 
what  to  reject.  He  is  fortunate  when  he  can  apply  the 
test  of  possibility,  and  declare  an  event  did  not  happen 
because  he  knows  enough  of  the  course  of  nature  to  be  sure 
it  could  not  For  instance^  cultured  nations  have  learnt 
from  science  that  what  appears  to  be  a  blue  dome  or 
firmament  above  our  heads,  the  sky  or  heaven,  is  not 
really  the  solid  vault  the  ancients  thought  it  was,  but 
only  thin  air  and  watery  vapour.  The  consequence  of 
knowing  this  is  that  people  have  had  to  strike  out  of  their 
history  the  old  myths  of  gods  dwelling  in  palaces  and 
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holding  court,  in  the  Rkiet,  of  men  climbing  or  flying  up 
from  earth  into  heaven,  of  gianta  heaping  mountain  Chm 
on  Pelion,  to  «calc  the  cloudy  height*  and  wage  battle 
with  the  go<ls  above.  Betides  this  way  of  detecting  myth 
by  III  relating  what  could  not  have  taken  place,  there  are 
other  means  of  judging  it.  It  is  often  possible  to  satisfy 
oneself  that  some  story  is  not  really  history,  by  knowing 
the  causes  which  lefl  to  its  being  invented. 

We  know  how  strong  our  own  desire  is  to  accounl  for 
everything.     This  desire   is  as  strong  among  bwlMfilUUt. 
and  accordingly  they  devi«e  sucJi  f»planstions  aa  satisfy  their 
minda.     But  they  are  apt  to  go  a  stage  further,  and  their 
explanations  turn  into  the  form  of  stories  with  names  of 
places    and    persons,   thus    becoming    full-made    myths. 
Educated  men  do  not  now  consider  it  honest  to  make 
fictitious  history  in  this  way,  but  people  of  untrained  mind, 
In  what  IS  called  the  myth-making  stage,  which  has  lasted 
on  from  the  savage  period  and  has  not  quite  disappeared 
among  ourselves,  have  no  such  scruples  about  converting 
their  guesses  at  what  may  have  happened,  into  the  most 
life-like  stories  of  what  they  say  did  happen.     Thus,  when 
comparative  anatomy  was  hardly  kncJwn,  the  finding  of  huge 
fossil  bones  in  the  ground  led  people  to  think  they  were  the 
remains  of  huge  beasts,  and  enormous  men,  or  giants,  who 
formerly  lived  on  the  earth.     Modern  science  decides  that 
they  were  right  as  to  the  beasts,  which  were  ancient  species 
of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  but  wrong  as  to  the  giants, 
none  of  the  great  bones  really  belonging  to  any  creature 
like  man.     But  while  the  belief  lasted  that  they  were  bones 
of  giants,  men's  imagination  worked  in  making  stories  about 
these  giants  and  their  tenrific  doings,  stories  which  are  told 
srill   in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  as   though  they  were 
traditions  of  real  events     Thus  the  Sioux  of  the  western 
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prairies  of  North  America  nay  their  land  was  onrc  inhabited 
by  great  animals,  bits  of  whose  hones  they  still  keep  for 
matfic,  and  also  they  tell  of  the  ({iant  lln-o-kah,  who  could 
stride  over  the  largest  rivers  and  the  talleHt  pines,  and  to 
whom  they  sing  and  dance  at  their  festiv.ils.  It  appears 
that  fossil  bones,  very  likely  of  the  mastodon,  had  to  do 
with  this  native  belief  in  old  monstrous  beasts,  nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  the  giants  coming  into  the  story,  con- 
sidering that  so  lately  as  the  last  century  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
the  Puritan  divine,  sent  to  our  Royal  Society  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  such  bones  in  New  England,  which  he 
argued  were  remains  of  antediluvian  giants. 

Another  thing  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  set  the 
imagination  of  myth-makers  to  work,  is  the  fact  that  people 
live  in  tribes  or  nations,  each  known  by  a  |>articular  name, 
such  as  Ojibwa,  Afghan,  Frank.  The  easiest  and  favourite 
way  of  accounting  for  this  is  to  suppose  each  tribe  or  nation 
to  have  had  an  ancestor  or  chief  of  the  like  name,  so  that  his 
descendants  or  followers  inherited  their  tribe-name  from  him. 
It  really  happens  so  sometimes,  but  in  most  cases  a  pre- 
tended tradition  of  such  an  eponymic  or  name-ancestor 
arises  from  the  makers  of  genealogies  first  inventing  him  out 
of  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  then  treating  him  as  a 
historical  personage.  They  may  now  and  then  be  caught 
in  the  act  of  doing  this.  Thus  among  the  native  race  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  tome  tribes  are  called  Tupi  and 
others  Gmarani,  so  to  account  for  this  division,  a  tradition 
is  related  that  two  brothers  named  Tupi  and  Guarani  came 
over  the  sea  to  Brazil,  and  with  their  children  peopled  the 
country,  but  a  talking  parrot  made  strife  between  the  wives 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  this  grew  into  a  quarrel  and 
separation,  Tupi  staying  in  the  land,  and  Guarani  going  off 
with  his  family  into  the  region  of  \a  Plata.     Now  there 
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happenn  to  tw  a  mcann  of  rherking  this  iitory,  for  Martiut 
My*  that  llic  nmne  guarani  (meaning  wairior)  was  first 
gi>cn  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  southern  Indians  whom  they 
collected  in  their  missions,  so  that  the  tale  of  the  two 
ancestor-brothers  mu»t  lie  a  myth  of  mo<lern  maniirai  ture. 
Such  ejionymic  myths  of  national  ancestors  were  not  only 
made  in  ancient  timet,  but  are  miKeti  up  in  the  chroniclci 
of  Old  World  nations  as  (hough  they  were  real  history. 
I'he  classical  student  knows  the  legends  of  the  twin  brothers 
Vanam  and  Ai)iyf>tos^  ancestors  of  the  Danam  ((>reeks)  and 
^■^yptians  i  and  of  HtUin,  father  of  the  HfUfnet,  whose 
three  sons  Aiolos,  I)ori>$,  Xouthos,  were  fathers  of  th« 
y£4>/iam,  Dflrians,  bic 

Having  looked  x  these  two  frequent  kinds  of  myths 
derived  from  foss<l  iionei  and  national  names,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  how  both  come  together  in  our  own  country. 
The  History  of  the  Hritons,  compiled  in  the  lath  century 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  relates  that  our  island  was  in 
old  time  called  Albion,  and  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
giants ;  but  Brutui,  a  Imnished  Trojan  prince,  landed  with 
his  followers  and  called  the  land  hritaiH,  alter  his  own 
naine,  and  his  companions  Britons.  With  him  came  a 
leac  •■  called  Gortntui,  and  he  called  the  part  of  the  country 
whicn  fell  to  him  Corinta  and  his  people  Corintans,  that  is, 
Coruish,  In  that  part  the  giants  were  most  numerous,  and 
one  especially,  named  Cotmagot  (elsewhere  called  Gogmagog) 
was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  could  pull  up  an  oak  like  a 
hazel  wand.  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  had  been  a 
battle  and  the  Britons  had  overcome  a  party  of  giants  and 
■lain  all  except  this  hugest  monster,  he  and  Corineus  had  a 
wrestling-match,  when  Corineus  caught  the  giant  up  in  his 
arms,  and  running  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  now 
called  the   Hoe  at  Plymouth,  cast  him  over,  wherefore 
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(nays  the  chronicler)  the  pU.c  is  called  "(;()emagot'»  leap" 
to  this  day.  Quaint  a«  thi»  legend  i<s  it  i»  not  har»l  to  frnd 
the  iensc  of  it.  It  *•»  «*>«  fa»*ti"n  ««  »">''«  «**«  *"'«'"  ^^ 
nationn  from  Troy  ;  Hrutui  and  Corintnt  were  invcntrtl  to 
ac.  ount  for  the  nan>e»  of  Britain  and  ConiwaU;  GtMma.Kot 
or  Gogmitjiog  is  the  Hiblical  iiogAmX  A/<iX'>X  '•'•'cd  •"«"  ""«» 
these  personage*  being  rcrngnisetl  in  tra«Uli«m  an  giant*.  Hut 
why  the  story  of  hi»  having  been  thrown  over  the  Hoe  at  Ply- 
mouth ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  is  a  place  where 
the  bones  of  fo»sil  animals  arc  actually  dug  up,  such  as  were 
looked  upon  as  remains  of  gunts.  Kven  in  mo«lern  tin>e», 
when  excavations  were  being  made  on  the  Hoc  for  the  fortifi- 
cations, huge  jaws  and  teeth  were  fouml,  which  were  at  once 
settled  by  public  opinion  to  !«  the  remains  of  Gogmagog. 

These  are  examplc«  of  the  myths  easiest  for  moilern 
civilised  minds  to  enter  into,  for  they  are  little  more  than 
inferences  or  guesses  as  to  what  may  have  actually  happened, 
worked  up  with  pitturcwiue  details  which  give  them  an  air 
of  reality.     But  to  understand  another  kind  of  myths  we 
must  get  our  minds  into  a  moml  which  is  not  that  of  scientific 
reasoning  in  the  class-room,  but  of  telling  nursery  talcs  in 
the  twilight,  or  reading  poetry  in  the  wootls  on  a  summer 
afternoon.     Former  chapters  have  shown  how,  in  old  time! 
and  among  uncultured  people,  notions  of  the  kind  which 
still  remain  among  us  as  poetic  fancy  were  seriously  believed. 
When  to  the  rude  philosopher  the  action  of  the  world  around  . 
him  was  beat  explained  by  supposing  in  it  nature-life  like 
human  life,  and  divine  nature-souls  like  human  souls,  then  the 
sun  seemed  a  personal  lord  climbing  proudly  up  the  sky,  and 
descending  dim  and  weary  into  the  under-world  at  night ; 
the  stormy  sea  was  a  fearful  god  ready  to  swallow  up  the 
rash  lailor ;    the  beasts  of  the  forest  were  half-human  in 
thought  and  speech  j  even  the  forest-trees  were  the  bodily 
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hatHttttion*  of  •piriu,  And  the  wo<Hlman,  lo  whom  lh« 
rutiling  of  ih«ir  Icavci  Mcincil  vuue*,  ami  their  wavirKg 
blanche*  hrckoning  arm*,  hewed  at  their  trunk*  with  a  htur' 
guilty  Mn»e  of  doing  mitrtler,  The  world  ihrn  acemed  to 
l>«  "  •tich  atuff  Ai  dreantit  -tre  ntade  on  i  "  tranvformAtioii  (d 
biwly  and  trAnionii(ralioM  of  «piril  were  ever  going  on  ,  ■ 
man  or  g«Nl  ntiKht  turn  i^iio  a  licaat,  a  river,  or  a  tree  ;  rucka 
might  lie  |)roplc  tranRlot-inecl  into  utone*,  and  itick*  tranv 
formed  tnAke*.  Such  ii  mate  of  thought  it  fast  di«app«aiiHg, 
hut  there  are  (till  trilwa  living  in  it,  and  they  ihow  whas  the 
men'*  mimU  are  like  who  make  nature  myth*.  When  • 
•lory  teller  live*  in  thik  dreAmland,  any  poetic  fancy  liecome* 
a  hint  for  a  wontler  tale,  and  though  (one  would  think)  he 
muRt  l)«  aware  that  ho  i*  romancing,  and  that  the  iwlventuret 
he  relate*  are  not  «|iiiile  hiatory,  yet  when  he  ia  dead,  and 
hi*  atory  ha*  been  rc|;)cated  by  iMrda  and  prieat*  for  a  few 
generation*,  then  it  would  be  diarea|>rrtful,  or  even  aarri* 
Icgiou*,  to  <|ue*tion  it*  truth.  This  ha*  happened  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  (ireek  myth*  of  the  great  nature-goda 
which  Xenophancn  and  Anaxagora*  ventured  to  diabclicvt 
with  *urh  ill  con'<ie<iuence*  to  them*elve*,  were  of  much 
the  *ame  fabric  a*  tho*e  of  modern  iNirbarian*  like  the 
South  Sea  lalaiKivT*.  I^t  ua  look  at  a  few  nature-myth*, 
chooaing  auch  m  moat  Iranaparently  ahow  how  they  came 
to  be  made. 

The  Tahitiama  tell  talc*  of  their  »«a-god  Him,  whnae 
follower*  were  sailing  on  the  ocean  while  he  wai  lulled  to 
■leep  in  a  cavern  in  the  depth*  below ;  then  the  wind-god 
raiaed  a  furious  *torm  to  de*troy  the  canoe,  but  the  *ailoni 
cried  to  Hiro,  till,  ri*ing  to  the  *urface,  he  quelled  the  atorm, 
and  hi*  votarie*  came  safe  to  port  So  in  Homer,  Poseidfla 
the  sea-god,  dweller  in  caves  of  ocean,  sets  on  the  winds 
to  toss  the  frail  bark  of  Odyaaeus  among  the  thundering 
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wavw,  till  Ino  tntnt*  to  !•»•  rrwue  ami  bida  hm  atrip 
and  awim  («>r  the  lluwkun  »hi.rc.     IfcHh  laUa  are  word- 
pii  turc*  of  the  •loftiiy  tea  lol.l  in  ili«  lanmwge  of  nalurt- 
myth,  «>nly  wilh  .liffcrent  turn*.      I  he  Nf*  /eaUmU  r«  Iwvt 
a  atoryof  Maui  impnwjnmg  ihe  wimU.  alt  but  the  wiltl  wr»t. 
wlml.  whom  he  c«nii.»t  catrh  lo  shul  into  ti»  «4v«rn  by 
a  great  nt'   le  rollc«l  ag*m«l  it»  niwiih  ,  all  he  tan  do  i*  lo 
chaM  II  hoiuw  w.iiKliine*,  .tnd  Iticn  it  liwlc*  m  llic  tavirn, 
ami  for  a  while  die*  away.     All  Ihm  i*  a  mythic  deacripiion 
of  Ihe  weather,  meaning  that  other  wmd%  arc  mi uM.mal, 
but   Ihe   wi»l   wind    prevalent   »nd   »lrong.       ri»e»c    New 
Zealandct*  had  never  heard  of  the  cla»»i«:  myth  of  Am\u* 
and  the  cave  of  ihe  wimU,  yd  h..w  nearly  they  had  c»me 
to   Ihe  time  mythic  fancy,  that  it  i»  Irum  nuch  bluw  hulea 
in  the  hill  smIcs  thai  the  win.U  come  f«irth.     'H»c  ncgnwa 
of  the  Wett  Indiea  tell  a  tale  of  the  great  quarrel  Utwcen 
Fire  and  Walcr,  how  ihe  Fire  came  on  ilowly,  iiopiwil  by  ihe 
tlream,  till  he  called  the  Win.l  lo  hia  aid.  who  carric.l  him 
acroia  everything,  and  the  great  ftglil  «amc  off,  ihe  I»')n  l>ieu 
looking  on  from  behind  a  curtain  of  cloudn.    It  i«  not  likely 
that  these  negro  alave*  had  ever  heanl  of  the  twenty-firal 
Iliad,  to  know  how  the  »ame  worlil  old  contest  of  the  ele- 
menta  it  told  in  the  great  t»aulc  Wtween  the  Firegod  and 
the  Riven,  when  the  NVin«l»  were  »ent  to  help,  an«I  carried 
the  fierce  (lamca  onward,  and  the  eeUamI  fishMunlcd  hither 
and  thither  a»  the  hot  breath  of  the  blast  came  upon  them. 

The  beams  of  light  ilarting  down  (rom  the  sun  through 
openings  in  the  cloiuls  seem  lo  have  struck  people's  fancy 
in  Europe  as  being  lika  the  rope  over  the  pulley  of  an  old- 
fashioned  draw-well,  for  this  appearance  is  called  in  popular 
phnse,  "  the  sun  drawing  water."  The  Polynesians  also 
see  the  resemblance  of  the  rays  to  cords,  which  they 
My  are  the  ropes  the  aun  is  fastened  by,  and  ihey  tell 
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a  myth  how  the  sun  once  used  to  go  faster,  till  a  god 
set  a  noose  at  the  horiison  and  caught  him  as  he  rose, 
so  that  he  now  trasels  bound  and  slowly  along  his  daily 
appointed  path.  In  English  such  an  expression  as  that  the  sun 
is  "  swallowed  up  by  night "  is  now  a  mere  metaphor,  but  the 
idea  is  one  which  in  ancient  and  barbaric  times  people  took 
more  seriously.  The  Maoris  have  made  out  of  it  the  story 
of  the  death  of  their  divine  hero  Maui.  You  may  see,  they 
say,  Maui's  ancestress.  Great- Woman-Night,  flashing  and  as 
it  were  opening  and  shutting  out  on  the  horizon  where  sea 
and  sky  come  together ;  Maui  crept  into  her  body  and 
Nvould  lidve  got  through  unharmed,  but  just  at  that  moment 
the  little  flycatcher,  the  tiwakaivaka,  broke  out  with  its 
merry  note  and  awoke  the  Night,  and  she  crushed  Maui. 
That  this  is  really  a  nature-myth  of  the  setting  sun  dying 
as  he  plunges  into  the  darkness,  is  proved  by  the  mention 
of  the  bird,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  singing  at  sunset. 
Of  all  the  nature-myths  of  the  world,  few  are  so  widely 
spread  as  those  on  this  theme  of  night  and  day,  where  with 
mythic  truth  the  devoured  victims  were  afterwards  disgorged 
or  set  free.  The  Zulu  story-tellers  describe  the  maw  of  the 
monster  as  a  country  where  there  are  hills  and  houses  and 
cattle  and  people  living,  and  when  the  monster  is  cut  open, 
all  the  creatures  come  out  from  the  darkness  ;  with  a  neat 
touch  of  nature  which  shows  that  the  story-teller  is  thinking 
of  the  dawn,  the  cock  comes  out  first,  crying,  '*kukuluku  I 
I  see  the  world  I "  Our  English  version  of  the  old  myth 
is  the  nursery  tale  of  Little  Red  Ridinghood,  but  it  is 
spoilt  by  leaving  out  the  proper  end  (which  German  nurses 
have  kept  up  with  better  memory),  that  when  the  hunter 
ripped  up  the  sleeping  wolf,  out  came  the  little  damsel  in 
her  red  satin  doak,  safe  and  sound. 
Such  stories  are  fanciful,  but  the  fancy  of  the  myth-maker 
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can  toke  yet  fufther  flights.     The  mythic  persons  as  yet  de- 
scribed have  been  visible  objects  like  the  sun,  or  at  least  what 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses  and  made  real  objects  of,  such 
as  wind,  or  day.     But  when  the  poet  is  in  the  vein  of  myth- 
making,  whatever  he  can  expiess  by  a  noun  and  put  a  verb 
to,  becomes  capable  of  being  treated  as  a  person.     If  he 
can  say,  summer  comes,  sleep  falls  on  men,  hope  rises, 
justice  demands,  then  he  can  set  up  summer  and  sleep,  hope 
and  justice,  in  human  figures,  dress  them,  and  make  them 
walk  and  talk.  Thus  the  formation  of  myth  is  helped  by  what 
Professor  Max  Miiller  has  called  a  "  disease  of  language." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  matter.     We  saw  in  the  last 
chapter  how  the  notion  of  soul  or  spirit  helped  men  on  to 
the  notion  of  cause.     When  the  cause  of  anything  presents 
Itself  to  the  ancient  mind  as  a  kind  of  soul  or  spirit,  then 
the  cause  or  spirit  of  summer,  sleep,  hope,  justice,  comes 
easily  to  look  like  a  person.     No  one  can  really  understand 
old  poetry  without  knowing  this.     Homer  could  fancy  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  awful  A'er,  whose  figure  was  shown  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles  with  blood-stained  garment  flung  over  her 
shoulders,  as  she  seized  some  warrior  wounded  to  the  death,  or 
dragged  a  corpse  by  the  feet  out  of  the  fighting  throng.   This 
being  is  not  merely  a  word  turned  into  a  reality,  she  is  a 
personal  cause,  a  spirit-reason,  why  one  warrior  is  slain  and 
not  another.   So  far  is  the  idea  of  her  spread  in  Aryan  mytho- 
logy, that  it  appears  again  among  the  Northmen,  when  Odin 
sends  to  every  battle  the  maidens  who  in  Walhalla  serve  the 
feast  and  fill  the  bowls  with  ale  for  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  ; 
these  maidens  are  the  Valkyriur,  who  guide  the  event  of 
victory,  and  choose  the  warriors  who  shall  fall.     Another 
well-known   mythic  group  shows   again  how   what  to    us 
modems  are  but  ideas  expressed  in  words,  took  personal 
form  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients.     In  the  classic  books  of 
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Greece  and  Rome  we  read  of  the  three  faje-spinners,  the 
Moirai  or  Parcae,  and  their  Scandinavian  counterparts  appear 
in  the  Edda  as  the  three  wise  women  whose  dwelling  is  near 
the  spring  under  the  world-ash  Ygdrasill,  the  Norns  who  fix 
the  lives  of  men.  The  explanation  of  these  three  mythic 
beings  is  that  they  are  in  personal  shape  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  they  bear,  l^as,  Is, 
iihall  ( Urdhr,  Verdhandi,  Sku/d). 

Stories  are  always  changing  and  losing  their  meanings, 
and  from  age  to  age  new  bards  and  tale-tellers  shape  the 
old  myths  into  new  forms  to  suit  new  hearers.     Considering 
how  stories  thus  grow  and  change,  one  must  expect  their 
origins  to  be  as  often  as  not  lost  beyond  recovery.     While, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  may  be  often  possible  to  make  out  what 
they  came  from,  this  must  be  done  cautiously.     Clever 
writers  are  too  apt  to  sit  down  and  settle  the  mythic  origin 
of  any  tale,  as  if  this  could  be  done  by  ingenious  guessing. 
Even  if  it  is  nonsense  and  never  was  intended  for  anything 
else,  the  myth -interpreter  can  find  a  serious  origin  for  it  all 
the  same.    Thus  a  learned  but  rash  mythologist  declares 
that  in  our  English  nursery  rhyme,  "  the  cow  jumped  over 
the  moon,"  is  a  remnant  of  an  old  nature-myth,  describing 
as  a  cow  a  cloud  passing  over  the  moon.     What  is  really 
wanted  in  interpreting  myths  is  something  beyond  simple 
guessing ;  there  must  be  reasons  why  one  particular  guess 
is  more  probable  than  any  other.     It  would  have  been  rash 
to  judge  that  Prometheus  the  fire-bringer  is  a  personification 
of  the  wooden  fire-drill  (p.  262),  were  it  not  known  that  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  this  instrument  is  pramantha;   taken 
together,  the  correspondence  of  name  and  nature  amounts 
to  a  high  probability  that  we  have  got  back  to  the  real  origin 
of  the  Prometheus-legend.     We  may  choose  another  ex- 
ample from  the  mythok.g>'  of  India,  in  the  story  of  VAmana, . 
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the  tiny  Brahman,  who.  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali, 
begs  of  him  as  much  land  as  he  can  measure  in  three  steps, 
but  when  the  boon  is  granted,  the  little  dwarf  expands  into 
the  gigantic  form  of  Vishnu,  and,  striding  with  one  step 
across  the  earth,  another  across  the  air,  and  a  third  across 
the  sky,  driven  Bnii  down  into  the  infernal  regions,  where 
he  still  reigns.  This  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Tom 
Thumb  stoiies  seems  really  a  myth  of  the  sun,  rising  tiny 
above  the  hori2on,  then  swelling  into  majestic  power  and 
crossing  the  universe.  For  Vflmana,  ths  "  dwarf,"  is  one  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  Vishnu  was  originally  the 
Sun.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  the  idea  of  his  three 
steps  is  to  be  found  before  it  had  become  a  story,  when  it 
was  as  yet  only  a  poetic  metaphor  of  the  Sun  crossing  the 
airy  regions  in  his  three  strides.  "  Vishnu  traversed  (the 
earth),  thrice  he  put  down  his  foot ;  it  was  crushed  under 
his  dusty  step.  Three  steps  hence  made  Vishnu,  unharmed 
preserver,  upholding  sacred  things." 

It  remains  to  see  how  myths  spread.  Whenever  a  good 
story  is  told,  whether  real  or  made-up  does  not  matter,  it 
becomes  part  of  the  story-teller's  stock,  who  puts  to  it 
any  new  name  that  will  suit,  and  often  succeeds  in 
planting  it  not  only  in  popular  legend,  but  even  in 
history.  There  is  a  fragment  by  Demaratus  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Stobseus,  where  there  is  related  with 
Greek  names,  as  an  episode  of  the  history  of  Arkadia,  the 
grand  story  which  we  were  taught  as  an  event  of  Roman 
history,  the  legend  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Roman 
history,  it  seems,  only  borrowed  it  from  an  earlier  tale, 
much  as  modern  Swiss  history  borrowed  from  older  folklore 
the  tale  of  the  archer  and  the  apple,  to  adorn  their  national 
hero.  Tell.  To  show  how  legend  is  put  together  from 
many  sources,  historical  and  mythical,  let  us  take  to  pieces 
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one  of  the  famous  children's  tales  of  Europe.  Blue  Beard 
was  a  historical  person.  He  was  Gilles  de  Rets,  Sieur  de 
Laval,  Marshal  of  France,  nicknamed  Barbe  Bleue  from 
having  a  beard  of  blue-black  shade.  Persuaded  by  an 
Italian  alchemist  that  his  strength  could  be  restored  by 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  infarts,  he  had  many  children 
entrapped  for  this  hideous  purpose  into  his  castle  of 
Champtoctf  on  the  Loire,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen.  At  last  the  horrible  suspicions  of  the  country  folk 
as  to  what  was  going  on  were  brought  to  proof,  and  the 
monster  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Nantes  in  1440.  In  all 
this,  however,  there  is  not  a  word  about  murdered  wives. 
Indeed  the  historical  Blue  Beard,  in  his  character  of  murder- 
ous monster,  seems  to  have  inhe;rited  an  older  tale  belonging 
to  the  wife-murderer  of  Breton  legend,  Comor  the  Cursed, 
Count  of  Poher,  whose  name  and  deeds  are  set  down  to 
near  a  thousand  years  earlier,  in  the  legendary  chronicles 
which  tell  of  him  as  a  usurper  and  tyrant  who  married  and 
murdered  one  wife  after  another,  till  at  last  when  he  had 
wedded  and  killed  the  beautiful  Trifine,  vengeance  overtook 
him,  and  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  rightful  prince. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  is  a  version  of  a  yet  older 
story,  or  whether  there  is  a  historical  foundation  for  it ;  if 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  lived  in  those  times,  such  a 
legend  might  have  gathered  round  his  name.  Other  points 
of  the  modem  Blue  Beard  appear  already  in  the  story  of 
Trifine,  her  sending  for  aid  to  her  kinsmen  when  she 
knows  her  danger,  and  her  discovery  of  the  murder  of 
the  former  wives.  This  last,  however,  does  not  come  to 
pass  in  the  modem  way ;  in  the  legend,  Trifine  goes  down 
into  the  chapel  to  pray  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  there 
the  tombs  of  the  four  murdered  wives  open  and  their 
corpses  stand  upright,  each  with  the  knife  or  cord  or  what- 
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ever  she  was  murdered  with  in  her  hand.  Instead  of  this 
powerful  and  ghastly  scene,  the  modern  vetsion  brings  in 
the  hackneyed  episode  of  the  forbidden  chamber,  which 
had  long  been  the  property  of  story-tellers  for  use  on  suitable 
occasions,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
old  Trifine  legend  has  a  charic.eristic  ending.  Her  wicked 
husband  pursues  her  into  the  forest  and  cuu  her  head  off,  but 
St.  Gildas  makes  her  bodj  carry  it  back  to  Comor's  castle, 
which  he  overthrows  by  -linging  a  handful  of  dust  at  it, 
then  he  putt  Trifine's  head  on  for  her  again,  and  she  retires 
into  a  convent  for  the  re»'.  u("  her  life.  The  story-tellers  of 
later  times  prefer  a  more  cheerful  if  more  commonplace 

finish. 

The  miracle-legend  just  quoted  brings  us  back  to  the 
historical  use  of  myth,  which  was  spoken  of  earlier  in  this 
chapter.    The  story  of  St.  Gildas  bringing  the  fair  Trifine 
back  to  her  castle  with  her  head  in  her  hand,  and  his  after- 
wards putting  it  back  on  her  shoulders,  is  history.      It 
records  the  intellectual  state  of  the  age  when  it  was  held 
edifying  to  tell  such  wonders  of  holy  men,  for  holy  men  were 
believed  able  to  do  them.  Old  tales  which  seem  extravagant 
to  our  minds  are  apt  thus  to  have  historical  value  by  point- 
ing back  to  the  times  when,  seeming  possible,  they  were 
made.     This  is  true  even  of  ^Esop's  fables.     In  the  stage  of 
thought  when  human  souls  are  thought  able  to  live  in  animals' 
bodies,  when  a  wolf  may  have  one's  enemy's  soul  in  him, 
or  one's  grandfather  may  be  crawling  on  the  hearth  in  the 
body  of  a  snake,  stories  of  rational  beasts  themselves  seem 
rational.     Among  the  Buddhists,  where  beast-tales  early 
became  moral  apologues,  they  are  told  as  incidents  of  the 
many  births  or  transmigrations  of  the  gr^at  founder  of  the 
religion.     It  was  Buddha  himself  who,  as  a  bird,  took  the 
bone  out  of  the  lion's  throat,  and  was  repaid  by  being  told 
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that  he  wai  lucky  to  be  lo  well  out  of  it.  It  was  Buddha 
who,  born  in  the  bo<ly  of  a  iieaaant,  listened  to  the  aas  in 
the  lion's  skin,  and  said  he  was  but  an  ass.  That  millions 
of  people  should  have  this  as  part  of  their  sacred  literature 
is  a  fact  of  interest  in  the  study  of  civilization,  warning  us 
not  to  cast  aside  a  story  as  worthless,  l)ecause  it  is  mythical. 
For  understanding  the  thoughts  of  old  world  nations,  their 
myths  tell  ui  much  we  should  hardly  learn  from  theii 
history. 
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Sodtl  Staset,  401— Family,  401— Morali  of  Lowtr  R«ce<,  40J— Public 
Opinion  and  Caitom,  408— Moral  Progreu,  410— Vengeance  and 
Justice,  414— War,  418— Property,  419— Legal  Ceremonie*,  483— 
Family  Power  and  Reiponiibiliiy.  436— Patriarchal  and  Military 
Chief*,  438— Nations  43a— Social  Ranks  434— Government,  436. 

In  the  reports  of  crimes  which  appear  daily  in  the  news- 
papers of  our  civilized  land,  such  phrases  often  occur  as 
savage  fury,  barbarous  cruelty.  These  two  words  have  come 
to  mean  in  common  talk  such  behaviour  as  is  most  wild, 
rough,  and  cruel.  Now  no  doubt  the  life  of  the  less  civilized 
people  of  the  world,  the  savages  and  barbarians,  is  more 
wild,  rough,  and  cruel  than  ours  is  on  the  whole,  but  the 
difference  between  u^  and  them  does  not  lie  altogether  in 
this.  As  the  foregoing  chapters  have  proved,  savage  and 
barbarous  tribes  often  more  or  less  fairly  represent  stages  of 
culture  through  which  our  own  ancestors  passed  long  ago, 
and  their  customs  and  laws  often  explain  to  us,  in  ways  we 
should  otherwise  have  hardly  guessed,  the  sense  and  reason 
of  our  own.  It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  give  here  even. a  summary  of  the  complicated 
systems  of  society :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  before  the 
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reader  tome  of  its  leading  principlea  in  ancient  and  modem 
life. 

Mankind  can  never  hove  lived  at  a  mere  itniggling  crowd, 
each  for  himself.  Society  it  alwayi  made  up  of  familiea  or 
households  bound  together  by  kindly  ties,  controlled  by  rules 
of  marriage  and  the  duties  of  parent  and  child.  Yet  the 
forms  of  these  rules  and  duties  have  been  very  various. 
Marriages  may  be  shifting  and  temporary  pairing,  or  unions 
where  the  husband  may  have  several  wives,  and  the  wife 
several  husbanda  It  is  often  hard  to  undersUnH.  the 
family  group  and  its  ties  in  the  rude  and  ancient  world. 
Thus  it  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  course  to  reckon  family 
descent  in  the  male  line,  and  this  is  now  put  in  the  clearest 
way  by  the  son  taking  the  father's  surname  But  in  lower 
stages  of  civilization,  on  both  sides  of  the  globe,  many  tribes 
take  the  contrary  idea  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  most 
Australian  tribes  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's  clan, 
not  the  father's;  so  that  in  native  wars  father  and  son 
constantly  meet  as  natural  enemies.  Chiefship  often  goes 
down  in  the  royal  mother's  line,  as  among  the  Natchez,  who 
had  their  sun-temples  in  what  is  now  Louisiana.  Yet  this 
widespread  law  of  female  descent,  deep  as  it  lies  in  the 
history  of  society,  had  been  so  lost  sight  of  among  the 
ancient  civilized  nations,  that  when  Herodotus  noticed  it 
among  the  Lykiana,  who  took  their  names  from  their  noothers 
and  traced  their  pedigrees  through  the  female  branches 
only,  the  historian  fancied  this  was  a  peculiar  custom,  in 
which  they  were  unlike  all  other  people.  LiL  l|hc  JiXIC^ 
and  barbaric  workLthere  prevails^widely  the  rule  called  by 
McLennan  e&ogfmxor  marryinJ^J2^tJ.wl»ctl  ftf  K^*^ 
to  take  a  wife  oj  his^own  dan— an  act  which  is  considered 
criminal,  and  may  even  be  punished  with  death.  It  it  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  popular  idea  that  savage  life  has  no 
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rules,  when  we  find  Australian  tribes  where  every  man  is 
bound  to  marry  into  the  particular  clan  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  wife-clan  to  his  own.     Among  the  Inxiuois  of  North 
America  the  children  took  the  clan-name  or  totem  of  the 
mother ;  so  if  she  were  of  the  Bear  clan,  her  son  would  be 
a  Bear,  and  accordingly  he  might  not  marry  a  Bear  girl,  but 
might  Uke  a  Deer  or  Heron.  Such  laws  appear  also  among 
higbcr  nations  who  reckon  descent  in  the  male  line.    Thus 
in  India  a  Brahman  is  not  to  marry  a  wife  whose  clan-name 
(her  "cow-sull,"  as  they  say)  is  the  same  as  his  ;  nor  may  a 
Chinese  take  a  wife  of  his  own  surname.  Though  the  family 
and  tribe  rules  of  the  savage  and  barbaric  world  are  too  in- 
tricate to  be  fully  discussed  here,  there  are  some  instructive 
points  to  which  attention  should  be  called.     Maniftge  is  in 
early  atagea.  of  society  a  civil  contract.    Thus,  among  the 
wild  hunting-tribes  of  Nicaragua,  the  lad  who  wishes  a  girl 
for  a  wife  kills  a  deer  and  lays  it  with  a  heap  of  firewood  at 
the  door  of  her  parents'  hut,  which  symbolic  act  is  his 
offer  to  hunt  and  do  man's  woik  ;  if  the  gift  is  accepted,  it  is 
a  marriage,  without  further  ceremony.     Among  peoples  of 
higher  culture  more  formal  promises  and  ceremonies  come 
in,  with  feasts  and  gatherings  of  kinsfolk ;  and  then,  as  in 
other  important  matters  of  life,  the  priest  is  called  in  to  give 
divine  blessing  and  sanction  to  the  union.    Where  this  is 
done,  a  wedding  has  come  to  be  very  different  fi-om  what  it 
was  in  the  rough  times  of  marriage  by  capture,  such  as 
might  be  seen  in  our  own  day  among  fierce  forest  tribes  in 
Brasil,  where  the  warriors  would  make  forays  on  distant 
villages  and  by  main  force  bring  home  wives.     Ancient 
tradition  knows  this   practice  well,  as  where  the  men  of 
Benjamin  carry  off  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  dancing  at  the 
feast,  and  in  the  famous  Roman  tale  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  a  legend  putting  in  historical  form  the  wife<apture 
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which  in  Roman  cuttom  remained  at  a  ceremony.  What 
moat  clearly  ihowa  what  a  rccugnisetl  ol«lworl<l  cuilom 
it  wa>,  is  its  being  thui  kept  up  aa  a  formality  where  milder 
manners  really  prevail.  Il  had  paiicd  into  this  slate  among 
the  S|Nirlan»,  when  Flutarch  uys  that  though  the  marriage 
was  really  by  friendly  settlement  between  the  families,  the 
bridegroom's  friends  went  through  the  pretence  of  carrying 
off  the  bride  by  violence.  Within  a  few  generations  the 
Mme  old  habit  was  kept  up  in  Wales,  where  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends,  mounted  and  armed  as  for  war,  carried 
off  the  bride ;  and  in  Ireland  they  used  even  to  hurl 
•peart  at  the  bride's  people,  though  at  such  a  distance 
that  no  one  was  hurt,  except  now  and  then  by  accident, 
as  happened  when  one  Lord  Hoath  lost  an  eye,  which 
mischance  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  curious  relic 
of  antiquity.  It  was  one  of  the  consequence!  of  increase 
of  property  in  the  world,  that  the  practice  of  buying 
wives  came  in,  as  where  a  Zulu  bargains  with  a  girl'a 
people  to  let  him  have  her  perhaps  for  five  oxen  or  ten. 
This  was  the  custom  in  England  among  our  barbaric  fore- 
fathers,  as  appears  in  the  West-Saxon  law  of  Ine — "  If  a 
man  buy  a  wife,"  &c  Cnut  somewhat  later  forbade  the 
wife  to  be  sold,  but  the  husband  might  give  something 
of  his  own  will.  It  is  an  interesting  problem  in  the  history 
of  law  how  the  jnoney  ones  paid  as  the  btide's  price 
passed  into  a  gift  or  dower  fnr  herj  some  provision 
of  this  kind  became  necessary  when  the  widow  was  no 
longer  provided  for  by  being  taken,  as  she  would  have 
been  in  a  ruder  state  of  society,  as  a  wife  by  her  husband's 
brother. 

Marriage  has  been  here  spoken  of  first,  because  upon  it 
depends  the  family,  on  which  the  whole  framework  of  society 
ia  founded.  What  has  been  Mid  of  the  ruder  kinds  of  family 
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union  among  savage*  and  barbarians  shows  that  there  cannot 
be  ex|)e(-ted  from  them  the  excellence  of  those  wellurilerc«l 
households  to  which  civiliied  society  owes  so  much  uf  iu 
goodncM  and  proR|)erity.  Yet  even  among  the  rudest  clans 
of  men,  unless  depraved  by  vice  or  misery  and  falling  to 
pieces,  a  standard  of  family  morals  is  known  and  lived  by. 
Their  habits,  judged  by  our  notion*,  nrc  hurd  and  coarse, 
yet  the  family  lie  of  sympathy  and  common  interest  is  already 
formed,  and  the  fuundationa  uf  moral  duty  already  laid,  in 
the  mother's  patient  tenderness,  the  father'*  desperate  valour 
in  defence  of  home,  their  daily  care  for  the  little  ones,  the 
affection  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  mutual  forbearance, 
helpfulness,  and  trust  of  all.  From  the  family  this  extends 
to  a  wider  circle.  The  natural  way  in  which  a  tribe  is  formed 
is  from  a  family  or  group,  which  in  time  increases  and 
divides  into  many,  hpuseholds.  still  recognising  one  another 
as  kindred,  and  this  kinship  is  ao  thoroughly  felt  to  be  the 
tie  of  the  whole  tribe,  that,  even  when  there  has  been  a 
mixture  of  uibes,  a  common  ancestor  is  often  invented  to 
make  an  imaginary  bond  of  union.  Thus  kimdrtd  and  kind- 
Hits  BO  together — two  words  whose  common  derivation 
expresses  in  the  happiest  way  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
social  life. 

Among  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  life  of  rude  tribes 
is,  how  society  can  go  on  without  the  policeman  to  keep 
order.  It  i»  plain  that  even  Jhe_ lowest  men  cannot  live 
quite  biwhat  tlie  Germans  call  "  faustrecht,"  or  "  fist-right," 
and  we  call  "club  law."  The  strong  savage  does  not  rush 
into  his  weaker  neighbour's  hut  and  take  possession,  driving 
the  owner  out  into  the  forest  with  a  stone-headed  javelin 
sent  flying  after  hinu  Without^  some  control  beyand-lhe 
mei&rightoLlhfiJtrongM^  the  tribe  would  break  up  in  a 
week,  whereas  in  fact  savage  tribes  last  on  Tor  agesT'lJndei 
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favourable  nn umtiatice*.,  wlwrt  f<Mid  t*  not  loo  Kant  nor 
war  loo  wa>iing,  ihc  life  ol  low  iMtrtiartc  rare*  may  be  in  iu 
ruflo  way  guotl  ami  luppy.  Id  th«  Wcat  Imiian  inland* 
whrrc  Ciauinbu*  flr»t  iantkii,  livrd  trilHiii  who  have  l>ccn 
called  (he  rnont  genlk  and  btiicvulcnl  of  ihc  human  race. 
tkhomburKk,  ih«  irwveller,  who  knew  ihe  warlike  Cartba 
well  in  their  home  life,  draw*  a  parailite  like  pitlurr  of 
ihcir  ways,  where  they  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  vice* 
of  the  white  men  ;  ho  taw  among  them  peace  ami  cheerful* 
neu  mA  »im\At  family  alTection,  unvarniahed  frtendihip,  and 
gratitude  not  Icoa  true  for  not  being  »|*oken  in  tounding 
words ;  the  civiliied  world,  he  taya,  haa  noi  to  teach  them 
morality,  for  though  they  do  not  talk  al>out  it,  they  live  in  it. 
At  the  other  (ide  of  the  world  in  New  Guinen,  Ropa,  the 
Dutch  explorer,  gives  much  the  aame  account  of  the  pa|HiaM 
of  Dory,  who  live  in  houtea  built  on  piles  in  the  water, 
like  the  old  lake-men  ol  Uwit/eyiaml ;  he  apeaka  of  their  mild 
diR(XMition,  their  inclination  to  right  and  Justice,  their  strong 
moral  principles,  their  res|)ect  for  the  aged  and  love  for  their 
children,  their  living  without  fastenings  to  their  houses— for 
theft  is  considered  by  them  a  grave  offence,  and  rarely 
occurs.  Among  the  rude  tumJUiadu  tribeii  of  India^  Eng- 
lish officials  have  often  recorded  with  wonder  the  kindliness 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  rude  men  of  the  mountains  and  the 
jungle,  and  their  utter  honesty  in  word  and  deed.  Thus  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  mentions  a  low  poor  tribe  of  South  India, 
whom  the  famers  employ  to  guard  their  fields,  well  knowing 
that  they  would  starve  rather  than  steal  the  grain  in  their 
charge ;  and  they  are  so  truthful  that  their  word  ia  taken  at 
once  in  disputes  even  with  their  richer  neighbours,  for 
people  say  "a  Kurubar  always  speaks  the  truth."  Of 
course  these  accioiints  of  Caribs  and  Papuans  show  them  on 
the  friendly  side,  while  those  who  have  fought  with  them 
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rati  them  mon»teni  of  ferorUy  and  ireadiery.     Hut  cru«lly 
and  cunning  in  war  seem  lo  them  right  and  |»f  aiseworthy  ,  and 
what  we  arc  here  lottklng  at  is  Ihetr  hume  iicarc  life.     It  ia 
clear  thai  low  barbarian*  may  live  among  ihemMlve*  under 
a  (airly  high  moral  •tamlanl,  and  thi*  i»  ihe  mure  mairurtive 
betause   it  shows  what  may  b«   called    natural   morality. 
Among  them  religion,  mostly  concerned   with  iirnpitiaiinx 
souls  of  ancestors  and  spirits  of  nature,  has  not  the  strong 
m<  ral   influence  it  exerts  among   higher   nations ;    indeetl 
their  behaviour  to  their  fellows  is  little  aflfected  by  divine 
command  or  fear  of  divine  punishment.     It  has  mure  to  ilo 
with  their  life  being  prus(icrous  or  miserable.    When  want 
or  the  misciiea  o(  war  upsot  their  well  being,  they  {\ikt  their 
betters)  become  more  brutal  and  tcl&ah  ia  their  ways,  and 
moral  habiU  are  at  all  times  low  among  the  comfortless 
hordes  of  sav«gcs  whose  daily  struggle  for  existence  is  too 
harsh  for  the  gentler  feelings  to  thrive.     Moreover,  there  is 
this  plain  difference  between  low  ami  high  races  of  men,  that 
the  duU«iM<uled  barbarian  has  not  (mwcr  of  thought  enough 
to  come  up  lo  the  civiliied  man's  best  moral  standard.  The 
wild  man  of  the  forest,  forgetful  of  yesterday  and  carelesc 
of  to-morrow,  lolling  in  his  hammock  when  his  wants  are 
■atisfied,   has  little  of  the   play  of  memory  and   foresight 
which  is  ever  unrolling  before  our  minds  the  panorama  of 
our  own  past  and  future  life,  and  even  sets  us  in  thought  in 
the  places  of  our  fellows,  to  partake  of  their  lives  and  enter 
into  their  joys  and  sorrows.    Much  of  the  wrong-doing  of 
the  world  comes  frtnoLXAnt  of  imagiQat[on.   if  the  drunkard 
could  see  before  him  the  misery  of  next  year  with  something 
of  the  vividness  of  the  present  craving,  it  would  overbalance 
it.  OAtimes  in  the  hottest  fury  of  anger,  the  sword  has  been 
sheathed  by  him  across  whose  mind  has  flashed  the  prophetic 
picture  of  the  wom:n  weeping  round  the  blood-stained 
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corpse.  The  lower  races  of  men  are  so  wanting  in 
foresight  to  resist  passion  and  temptation,  that  the  moral 
balance  of  a  tribe  easily  goes  wrong,  while  they  are  rough 
and  wantonly  cruel  through  want  of  intelligent  sympathy 
with  the  suflfcringa  of  others,  much  as  children  are  cruel 
to  animals  through  not  being  able  to  imagine  what  the 
creatures  feel.  What  we  now  know  of  savage  life  will 
prevent  our  falling  into  the  fancies  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  who  set  up  the  "noble  savage"  as  an 
actual  model  of  virtue  to  be  imitated  by  civilized  nations. 
But  the  reality  is  quite  as  instructive,  that  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  happiness  may  be  found  at  work  in  simple  forms  among 
tribes  who  make  hatchets  of  sharpened  stones  and  rub 
sticks  together  to  kindle  fire.  Their  life,  seen  at  its  best, 
shows  with  unusual  clearness  the  great  principle  of  moral 
science,  that  morality  and  happiness  belong  together— in  fact 
that  morality  is  the  method  of  happiness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  any  state  of  civilization 
ajnan'sconductdepends  altogether  on  hiaowu  moral  sense 
9f  nght.  and  wrong.     Controlling  forces  of  society  are  at 
work  even  among  savages,  only  in  more  rudimentary  ways 
than  among  ourselves.     Public  opinion  is  already  a  great 
power,  and  the  way  in  which  it  acts  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed.     Whereas  the  induuduaLman.  is  too  apt  to  Innk  t^^ 
hw  own  personal  interest  and  the  benefit  of  his  near  friends 
these  private  motives  fall  away  when  many  minds  come 
together,   and  public^^opinion   with    a   laiger   selfishness 
takes.iifi_the  j)ubIjcj;ood,  encouraging  the  individual  to 
set  aside  his  private  wishes  and  give  up  his  property  or 
even  his  life  for  the  commonwealth.    The  assembled4ribe 
can  crush  the  mean  and  cowardly  with  their  scorn,  or  give 
that  reward  of- glory  for  which  the  high-spirited  will  risk 
goods  and  life.     Travellers  have  remarked  that  the  women, 
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however  down-trodden,  know  how  to  make  their  influence 
felt  in  this  way,  and  many  a  warrior  whose  heart  was  failing 
him  in  face  of  the  enemy,  has  turned  from  flight  when  he 
thought  of  the  girls'  mockery  when  he  should  slink  home  to 
the  village,  safe  but  disgraced.  This  pressure  of  public 
opinion  compels  men  to  act  according  to  custom,  which 
gives  the  rule  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  or  not  done  in  most 
affairs  of  life.  Explorers  of  wild  countries,  not  finding  the 
machinery  of  police  they  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  have 
sometimes  rashly  concluded  that  the  savages  lived  un- 
restrained at  their  own  free  will.  We  have  here  already 
noticed  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  life  in  the  uncivilized 
world  is  fettered  at  every  turn  by  chains  of  custom.  To 
a  great  extent  it  is  evident  that  customs  have  come  into 
existence  for  the  benefit  of  society,  or  what  was  considered 
so.  For  instance,  it  is  generally  held  right  in  wild  countries 
that  hospitality  ahall  be  freely  given  to  all  comers,  for 
every  qn^,  knows- lie  may  want  it  any  day  himself.  But 
whether  a  custom  is  plainly  useful  or  not,  and  even  when 
its  purpose  is  no  longer  known,  once  established  as  a 
custom  it  must  be  conformed  to.  Savages  may  have  finger- 
joints  cut  off,  or  undergo  such  long  and  severe  fasts  that 
many  die ;  but  often  the  only  reason  they  can  give  for 
inflicting  such  suffering  on  themselves  is  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors.  In  some  parts  of  Australia 
custom  forbade  to  the  young  hunters,  and  reserved  for  the 
old  men,  much  of  the  wild  fowl  and  the  best  joints  of  the 
large  game.  No  doubt  this  was  in  some  measure  for  the 
public  benefit,  as  the  experience<i  elders,  who  were  past  the 
fatigue  of  hunting,  were  able  to  stay  in  camp,  make  nets  and 
weapons,  teach  the  lads,  and  be  the  r-^positories  of  wisdom 
and  the  honoured  counsellors  of  the  tribe.  Nothing  could 
prove  more  plainly  how  far  society  is,  even  among  such 
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wild  men  of  the  desert,  from  being  under  the  mere  sway  of 
brute  force. 

Thus  communities,  however  ancient  and  rude,  always 
have  their  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  But  as  to  what  acts 
have  been  held  right  and  wrong,  the  student  of  history 
must  avoid  that  error  which  the  proverb  calls  measuring 
other  people's  corn  by  one's  own  bushel.  Not  judging 
the  custonis  of  nations  at  other  stages  of  culture  by  his  own 
modern  standard,  he  has  to  bring  his  knowledge  to  the 
help  of  his  imagination,  so  as  to  see  institutions  where  they 
belong  and  as  they  work.  Only  thus  can  it  be  made  clear 
that  the  rules  of  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  are  not 
fixed  alike  fur  all  men  at  all  times.  For  an  example  of 
this  principle,  let  us  observe  how  people  at  different  stages  of 
civilization  deal  with  the  aged.  S.om»  of  the4Qwer  races  take 
much  care  of  their  old  folks  even  after  they  p:  :  fallen  into 
imbecility,  treating  them  with  almost  gentle  ro"  '  '..'^.eness 
and  very  commonly  tending  them  till  death  .spect 

to  the  living  ancestor  passes  into  his  worship  as  .  Ancestral 
spirit.  But  among  other  tribes  filial  kindness  breaks  down 
earlier,  as  among  those  fierce  Brazilians  who  knock  on  the 
head  with  clubs  the  sick  and  aged,  and  even  eat  them, 
whether  they  find  their  care  too  burdensome,  or  whether 
they  really  think,  as  they  say,  that  it  is  kind  to  end  a  life 
no  longer  gladdened  with  fight  and  feast  and  dance.  We 
realize  the  situation  among  roving  tribes.  The  horde  must 
move  in  quest  of  game,  the  poor  failing  creature  cannot 
keep  up  in  the  march,  the  hunters  and  the  heavily  laden 
women  cannot  carry  him ;  he  must  be  left  behind.  Many  a 
traveller  has  beheld  in  the  desert  such  heartrending  scenes 
as  Catlin  saw  when  he  said  farewell  to  the  white-haired  old 
Puncah  chief,  all  but  blind  and  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone, 
crouched  shivering  by  a  few  burning  sticks,  for  his  shelter  a 
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buffalo-hide  set  up  on  crutches,  for  his  food  a  dish  of 
water  and  a  few  half-picked  bones.  This  old  warrior  was 
abandoned  at  his  own  wish  when  his  tribe  started  for  new 
hunting-grounds,  even  as  years  before,  he  said,  he  had  left 
his  own  father  to  die  when  he  was  no  longer  goml  for  any- 
thing. When  a  nation  settled  in  the  agricultural  state  has 
reached  something  of  wealth  and  comfort,  there  is  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  necessity  for  killing  or  abandoning  the 
aged.  Yet  history  shows  how  long  the  practice  was  kept 
up  even  in  Europe,  partly  with  the  humane  intent  of 
putting  an  end  to  lingering  misery,  but  more  through  the 
survival  of  a  custom  inherited  from  harder  and  ruder 
times.  The  Wends  in  what  is  now  Germany  practised 
the  hideous  rite  of  putting  the  aged  and  infirm  to  death, 
cooking  and  eating  them,  much  as  Herodotus  describes 
the  old  Massagetse  as  doing.  In  Sweden  there  used  to 
be  kept  in  the  churches  certain  clumsy  wooden  clubs, 
called  "family-clubs,"  of  which  some  are  still  preserved, 
and  with  which  in  ancient  times  the  aged  and  hope- 
lessly sick  were  solemnly  put  to  death  by  their  kinsfolk. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  old  German  records 
the  change  from  such  hard  ancient  barbarism  to  gentler 
manners,  when  the  infirm  old  house-father,  dividing  his 
substance  among  his  children,  is  to  sit  henceforth  well 
cared  for  in  the  "cat's  place"  by  the  hearth.  One  of 
the  marks  of  advancing  civilization  was  the  growing  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  even  apart  from  its  use 
and  pleasure,  and  under  this  feeling  the  cutting  short  of 
even  a  burdensome  and  suffering  existence,  which  our 
ancestors  resorted  to  without  reproach,  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  also  that  the  old-world 
rules  of  moral  conduct  were  not  the  same  towards  all  men. 
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A  man  knew  his  duty  to  his  neighbour,  but  all  men  were  not 
his  neighbours.  This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
men's  ideas  of  manslaughter  and  theft.  The  slaying  of  a 
man  is  scarcely  held  by  the  law  of  any  people  to  be  of 
itself  a  crime,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  regarded  as 
an  allowable  or  praiseworthy  act  under  certain  conditions, 
especially  in  self-defence,  war,  revenge,  punishment,  and 
sacrifice.  Yet  no  known  tribe,  however  low  and  ferocious, 
has  ever  held  that  men  may  kill  one  another  indisuimi- 
nately,  for  even  the  savage  society  of  the  desert  or  the 
jungle  would  collapse  under  such  lawlessness.  Thus  all 
men  acknowledge  some  law  "thou  shall  not  kill,"  but  the 
question  is  how  this  law  applies.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how  it  works  among  those  fierce  tribes  who  approve  the 
killing  of  men  simply  as  a  proof  of  valour.  Thus  the  young 
Sioux  Indian,  till  he  had  killed  his  man,  was  not  allowed 
to  stick  the  feather  in  his  head-dress  and  have  the  title  of 
brave  or  wairior ;  he  could  scarcely  get  a  girl  to  marry  him 
till  he  had  •'  got  the  feather."  So  the  young  Dayak  of  Borneo 
could  not  get  a  wife  till  he  had  taken  a  head,  and  it  was  thus 
with  the  skull  or  scalp  which  the  Naga  warrior  of  Asam  had 
to  bring  home,  thereby  qualifying  himself  to  be  tattooed 
and  to  many  a  wife,  who  had  perhaps  been  waiting  years 
for  this  ugly  marriage-licence.  The  trophy  need  not  have 
been  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  might  have  been  got  by 
the  blackest  treachery,  provided  only  that  the  victim  were 
not  of  the  slayer's  own  tribe.  Yet  these  Sioux  among 
themselves  hold  manslaughter  to  be  a  crime  unless  in  blood- 
revenge;  and  the  Dayaks  punish  murder.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  really  contradictory ;  in  fact  its  explanation  lies 
in  the  one  word  "  tribe."  The  tribejnakes^  its^  laK,,not  on 
an  abstract  principle  that  manslaughter  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  fQtitsjiarn._preaeKatifln,    Their  existence  depends  on 
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holding  their  own  in  deadly  strife  with  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  thus  they  put  a  social  premium  on  the  warrior's  proof  of 
valour  in  fight  against  the  enemy,  though  in  these  degenerate 
days  they  allow  the  form  to  be  meanly  fulfilled  by  bringing 
in  as  a  warrior's  trophy  the  head  of  some  old  woman  or 
wretched  waylaid  stranger.  In  this  simple  contrast  between 
one's  own  people  and  strangers,  the  student  will  find  a  clue 
to  the  thought  of  right  and  wrong  running  through  ancient 
history,  and  slowly  passing  into  a  larger  and  nobler  view. 
The  old  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Latin 
word  Aosiis,  which,  meaning  originally  stranger,  passed  quite 
naturally  into  the  sense  of  enemy.  Not  only  is  slaying  an 
enemy  in  open  war  looked  on  as  righteous,  but  ancient 
law  goes  on  the  doctrine  that  slaying  one's  own  tribesman 
and  slaying  a  foreigner  are  crime*  oi  quite  different  urder, 
while  killing  a  slave  is  but  a  destruction  of  property.  Nor 
even  now  does  the  colonist  practically  admit  that  killing  a 
brown  or  black  man  is  an  act  of  quite  the  same  nature  as 
killing  a  white  countryman.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  is  ever  spreading  more  widely  in  the  world, 
as  a  principle  applying  to  mankind  at  large. 

The  history  of  the  notion  of  theft  and  plunder  follows 
partly  the  same  lines.  In  the  lower  civilization  the  law, 
"  thou  slialt  not  steal,"  is  not  unknown,  but  it  applies  to 
tribesmen  and  friends,  not  to  strangers  and  enemies.  Among 
the  Ahts  of  British  Columbia,  Sproat  remarks  that  an  article 
placed  in  an  Indian's  charge  on  his  good  faith  is  perfectly 
safe,  yet  thieving  is  a  common  vice  where  the  property 
of  other  tribes  or  of  white  men  is  concerned.  But,  he 
says,  it  tvould  be  unfair  to  regard  thieving  among  these 
savages  as  culpable  in  the  same  degree  as  among  ourselves, 
for  they  have  no  moral  or  social  law  forbidding  thieving 
between  tribe  and  tribe,  which  has  been  commonly  practised 
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for  generation*.  Thus,  although  the  AfricanR  within  their  own 
tribe-limits  have  strict  rules  of  property,  travellers  describe 
how  a  Zulu  war-party,  who  have  stealthily  crept  upon  a 
distant  village  and  massacred  men,  women,  and  children, 
will  leave  behind  them  the  rans.icl:ed  kiaal  flaring  on  the 
horizon  and  return  with  exulting  hearts  and  loads  of 
plunder.  The  old-world  law  of  a  warlike  people  is  well 
seen  among  the  ancient  Germans  in  Caesar's  famous 
sentence,  "  Robberies  beyond  the  bounds  of  each  com- 
munity have  no  infamy,  but  are  commended  as  a  means  of 
exercising  youth  and  diminishing  sloth."  Even  in  the  midst 
of  modern  civilisation,  a  declaration  of  war  may  still  carry 
society  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  plunder  and  prize- 
money.  But  in  peace  the  safety  of  property  as  well  as  life 
is  becoming  more  settled  in  the  world.  The  extradition 
treaties  by  hich  criminals,  deprived  of  their  old  refuge 
over  the  border,  are  now  given  up  to  justice  in  the  country 
where  they  offended,  mark  the  morlern  tendency  to  unite 
nations  in  one  community,  which  recognises  among  all  its 
members  mutual  right  and  duty. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  looking  at  right  and  wrong  chiefly 
ai  worked  by  men's  own  moral  feelings  and  by  public 
opinion.  But  stronger  means  have  at  all  times  been 
necessary.  It  is  now  reckoned  one  of  the  regular  duties 
of  civilization  to  have  a  criminal  jakJo  punish  wrong-doers 
with  fine,  imprisonment,  blows,  and  even  death.  This 
system,  however,  pnly  JpradiiiUy.  arQafi.ln_the  wgrld,,  and 
history  can  show  plain  traces  of  how  it  £!SW-iip  Jrom.lhe 
early  state  of  things  when  there  were  as  yet  no  professional 
judges  or  executioners,  but  it  was  every  man's  right  and  duty 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  law  was  what 
we  now  call  vengeance.  When  in  barbaric  life  fierce  passion 
breaks  loose  and  a  man  is  slain,  this  rule  of  vengeance  comes 
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into  action.     How  it  works  an  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
society  may  well  be  seen  am..ng  the  Australians.     As  Sir 
(icorgc  CJrey  says  in  his  account  of  it,  the  holiest  duty  a 
native  is  called  on  to  perform  is  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
nearest  relation.     If  he  left  this  duty  unfulfilled,  the  old 
women  would  taunt  him  ;  if  he  were  unmarried,  no  girl  would 
speak  to  him ;  if  he  had  wives,  they  would  leave  him ;  his 
mother  would  cry  and  lament  that  she  had  given  birth  to  so 
degenerate  a  son,  his  father  would  treat  him  with  contempt, 
and  he  would  be  u.  mark  for  public  scorn.     But  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  murderer  escapes,  as  must  in  so  wild  and 
thinly  peopled  a  country  be  easy  ?     Native  custom  goes  on 
the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  criminal's  whole  family  are  re- 
sponsible ;  so  that  when  it  is  known  that  a  man  has  been 
slain,  and  especially  when  the  actual  culprit  has  escaped,  his 
kinsfolk  run  for  their  Uvea ;  the  very  children  of  sjven  years 
old  know  whether  they  are  of  kin  to  the  manslayer,  and,  if 
so,  they  are  oflf  at  once  into  hiding.     Here  then  we  come  in 
view  of  two  principles  which  every  student  of  law  should 
have  clearly  in  his  mind  in  tracing  its  history  up  from  its 
lowest  stages.     In  the  primitive  tow  of  vengeance  of  blood, 
he  sees  society  using  for  the  public  benefit  the  instinct  of 
revv'iiic  -.'.•'^•'•h  ...in  has  in  common  with  the  lower  animals; 
and  by  "holding  ti.*^  whole  family  answerable  for  the  deed 
of  one  of  its  membt'S,  the  public  brings  the  full  pressure 
of  family  influence  to  tear  on  each  indiyiduJil  aa.a  means  of 
keeping  the  peace.    No  nncb-  "•!s  ti":  T.crhing  of  bloixl- 
vengeance  can  deny  its  practical  reasonableness,  and  its  use 
in  restraining  tren  from  violence  while  there  are  as  yet  no 
judges  and  executioners.     Indeed  among  all  savages  and 
barbarians  the  avenger  of  blood,  little  as  he  thinks  it  himself 
in  his  wild  fury,  is  doing  his  part  toward  saving  his  people 
from  perishing  by  deeds  of  blood.    Unhappily  his  usefulness 
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ii  often  marred  through  ignorance  anti  deluiion  turning  hit 
vengeance  against  the  innocent.  These  Auitraliani  are 
among  the  many  lavages  who  do  not  see  why  anybody 
should  ever  die  unless  he  is  killed,  so  they  account  for  what 
we  call  natural  death  by  settling  it  that  some  enemy  killed 
the  sufferer  by  magic  art,  wounding  him  with  an  invisible 
weapon,  ur  sending  a  disease-demon  to  gnaw  his  vitals. 
Therefore,  when  a  man  dies,  his  kinsmen  set  themselves  to 
find  out  by  divination  what  malignant  sorcerer  did  him  to 
death,  and  when  they  have  fixed  on  some  one  as  the  secret 
enemy  the  avenger  sets  out  to  find  and  slay  him  ;  then  of 
course  there  is  retaliation  from  the  other  side,  and  a  heredi- 
tary feud  sets  in.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  rancorous 
hatred  between  neighbouring  tribes  which  keeps  sav  iges  in 
ceaseless  fear  and  trouble. 

Passing  to  higher  levels  of  civilization,  among  the  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  we  still  find  the  law  of  blood-vengeance, 
but  it  is  being  gradually  modified  by  the  civilization  which 
in  time  ousts  it  altogether.  Thus  the  law  of  the  Israelites, 
while  still  authorizing  the  avenger  ojT  |dQod«  provides  that 
there  shall  be  cities  of  refuge,  and  that  the  morally  inno- 
cent manslayer  shall  not  be  as  the  wilful  murderer.  Among 
nations  where  wealth  has  been  gathered  together,  and  espe- 
cially where  it  has  come  to  be  measured  by  money,  the  old 
fierce  cry  for  vengeance  sinks  into  a  qbim  for  compensa- 
tion. In  Arabia  to  this  day  the  eariier  and  later  stages  may 
be  seen  side  by  side ;  while  the  roaming  Beduin  tribes  of  the 
desert  carry  on  blood-feuds  from  generation  to  generation 
with  savage  ferocity,  the  townsfolk  feel  that  life  can  hardly  go 
on  with  an  assassin  round  every  street-comer,  so  they  take 
the  blood-money  and  loose  the  feud.  This  state  of  things 
is  instructive  as  bsing  like  that  of  our  own  eariy  ancestors 
when  the  Teutonic  law  was  still  that  a  man  took  vengeance 
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for  huit  tlonc  tu   him  or  his,   unlcHS   he  rnni|K)undcd  it. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  such  comi)osition  was  wfrgi/J, 
probably  meaning  "man  money,"  joo  shillings  f(»ra  free  man, 
Ilm  for  lower  folk,  and  less  for  a  WeUhman  than  an  I'.nglihh- 
man.    Again,  where  the  rule  of  vengeance  is  a  life  for  a  life, 
lesser  hurts  are  aUo  re|>aid  in  kind,  which  is  the  Roman  U.v 
taliom's,  or  "  law  of  the  like  "—rtlaliation.  This  is  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  Jewish  law,  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  ttwth  for  tooth, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.  It  is  still  law  in  Abyssinia, 
where  not  long  since  a  mother  prosecuted  a  'ad  who  had 
accidentally  fallen  from  a  fruit  tree  on  her  little  Kon  and 
killed  him  ;  the  judges  decided  that  she  had  a  right  to  send 
another  son  up  into  the  tree  to  drop  on  the  boy  who  had  un- 
intentionally caused  the  first  one's   death,  which   remedy 
however  she  did  not  care  to  avail  herself  of.     Of  course 
retaliation  came  to  be  commuted  into  money,  as  when  old 
English  laws  provide  that,  if  any  one  happen  io  cut  off  the 
fist  or  foot  of  a  person,  let  him  render  to  him  the  half  of  a 
man's  press,  for  a  thumb  half  the  price  of  a  hand,  and  so  on 
down  to  5^  for  a  little  finger  and  4</.  for  a  little-finger  nail. 
In  the  times  we  live  in,  justice  has  passed  into  a  higher 
stage,  where  the  State  takes  the  duty  of  punishing  any  serious 
wilful  hurt  done  to  its  citizens.     Reading  some  murderous 
tale  of  a  ^^ifiican  "  vfndftta."  we  hardly  stop  to  think  of  it 
as  a  relic  of  ancienLlaaJingering  in  a  wild  mountain  island. 
Yet  our  criminal  law  grew  out  of  such  private  vengeance,  as 
is  still  plain  to  those  who  attend  to  traces  of  the  past,  when 
they  hear  such  phrases  as  "the  vengeance  of  the  law," 
or  think  what  is  meant  by  the  legal   form    by  which  a 
private  person  is  bound  over  to  prosecute,  as  though  he  must 
still  be  suing,  as  he  would  have  done  in  long-past  ages,  for 
his  own  revenge  or  compensation.  It  is  now  really  the  State 
that  is  seeking  to  punish  the  criminal  for  the  ends  of  public 
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jii^lice.  Tlie  avenger  of  b)oo<l,  once  the  gitanlian  of  puhlit: 
lutfety,  woultl  now  bn  himicif  puniihed  ax  a  criminal  fur 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  haiuiN,  while  the  moralintii,  now 
that  (he  condiiioni  u(  society  are  changed,  lay  it  down  that 
vengeance  is  sinful. 

I^w,  however,  though  it  hat  lo  bcneAcially  taken  the 
place  of  private  vengeance,  has  not  fully  extended  iti  aMuy 
Qvcr  tliu  larger  (quarrels  between  State  and  State.  Thj  rela- 
tion of  private  vengeance  to  public  war  is  well  seen  among 
rude  tribes,  such  an  inhabit  the  forests  of  liraxil.  When  a 
murder  is  done  within  the  tribe,  then  of  course  vengeance 
lies  between  the  two  families  concerned  ;  but  i£jhe.muulexer 
U  of  another  clan  or  tribe,  then  it  becomes  a  public  wruri^. 
"The  injufeS  community  hold  council,  and  mostly  decide  for 
war  ir  they  dare ;  then  a  war- party  sets  forth,  in  which  the 
near  kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man,  their  bodies  painted 
with  black  daubs  to  show  their  deadly  office,  rush  foremost 
into  the  fight.  Among  neighbouring  tribes  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  war  begins  is  by  some  (|uarrcl  or  trespass,  then  a 
man  is  killed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  vengeance 
for  his  death  spreads  into  blood -feud  and  tribal  war  ever 
ready  to  break  out  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
barbaric  state  of  things  lasted  far  on  into  the  history  of 
Kuro|)e.  It  was  old  (jerman  law  that  any  freeman  who  had 
been  injured  in  body,  honour,  or  estate  mi^ht,  with  the  help 
of  his  own  people,  avenge  himself  if  hu  would  not  take  the 
legd  cgmomtauon ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  the  right  of  private 
war.  It  was  a  turning-point  in  English  history  when  King 
Edmund  made  a  law  to  restrain  this  "  unrighteous  fighting." 
but  it  was  not  stopped  at  once,  especially  in  Northumberland, 
and  we  know  how  it  went  on  into  modern  times  between 
dan  and  clan  in  the  wild  Scotch  Highlands.  Long  after 
the  mere  freeman  ceased  to  go  to  war  with  his  neighbours, 
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there  were  nobles  who  iiIo<kI  to  their  old  right.  A<«  late  as 
ihc  time  of  Kilward  IV'.  Lord  lierkctev  ami  Inn  hillowers 
fought  a  battle  with  Lord  Liile  ar  Nibley  (ircen  In  (•louce*- 
tcr»hire.  Lord  I.ikle  was  ilain,  and  in  the  eml  Lord  I  lorkelcy 
compoundeii  by  a  money  |Ktymcnt  to  the  widow.  Krecman, 
who  in  his  C'om/'iinifirt  JWifift  mentions  this  rutious  in- 
cident of  fifteenth-century  hiiitory,  thinks  it  the  lajtLiiBH^i'^ 
example  either  of  private  war  or  the  payment  uf  tUu  vi6t- 
gild.  'I'he  law  of  England  which  forbidi  the  levying  of 
private  war  represents  one  of  the  greatest  strpi  in  national 
progri'NS.  The  Slate  now  replaces,  by  the  justice  of  legal 
tribunals,  tlie  barbaric  expedients  of  private  vengeance  and 
private  war.  Hut  State  and  State  still  fight  out  their  i|uarrcls 
in  public  war,  which  then  becomes  on  a  larger  scale  much 
what  deadly  feud  usetl  to  be  between  clan  and  dan. 

The  civil  law  of  property  may,  like  the  criminal  law,  be 
traced  from  the  ideas  of  old  times.  A  fair  notion  may  be 
had  of  what  early  rules  of  property  were  like,  by  noticing 
what  they  are  in  the  uncivilised  world  still.  Among  the 
lower  t»cft  the  distinction  which  our  lawyers  make  between 
real  and  |>ersonal  property  appears  in  a  very  intelligible  way. 
Of  the  land  all  have  the  use,  but  no  luan  cau  be  its  absolute 
owner.  The  simplest  land-law,  which  is  also  a  game-law, 
is  found  among  tribes  who  live  cliiefly  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Thus  in  lirazil  each  tribe  had  its  boundaries  marked 
by  rocks,  trees,  streams,  or  even  artificial  landmarks,  and 
trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  was  held  so  serious  that  the 
offender  might  be  slain  on  the  spot.  At  this  stage  of 
society  in  any  part  of  the  world,  every  man  has  the  right 
to  hunt  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  tribe,  and  the  game 
only  becomes  private  property  when  struck.  Thus  there  it 
a  distinct  legal  idea  of  common  property  in  land  belonging 
to  the  clan  or  tribe.     There  is  also  a  clear  idea  of  family 
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|)rn|M-rly  :  ihc  hut  lirlongt  to  the  fjiiiily  or  ((roup  of  fiml' 
lies  who  liuitt  It ;  And  when  ihry  rciucii  m  aikI  tillrd  th« 
plot  of  Kroiiml  hunt  by,  tliii  aloo  rca^nt  to  )m-  i  iHiimort 
Uiul,  and  Itt'ciimc  the  prufwrly  of  the  families,  at  U-iihi 
while  thry  otrupicd  it.  'I'u  eaih  faiiiiiy  l>rlont(i-(i  al»o 
the  hut  rurtiituic,  mk  h  a*  hamtmickii,  nicaliriK  A|onc«,  and 
caithvii  |K)t«.  At  ihr  lanie  time  p<'r»un4l  ownership  ap|>ear«, 
though  ktill  under  the  |M>wcr  of  the  family,  through  the 
(kthcr  or  head.  I'crkonal  or  individual  pro|>erty  wu«  i  hiefly 
what  eat  h  wore  or  i  arricd  the  man'»  wca|M>n»,  the  orna- 
mcnt«  antl  ■runty  dothing  uf  lM)th  »cxea,  tliiiiKH  whiih  they 
had  tome  iMjwer  to  du  i*  they  liked  with  during  life,  and  at 
death  very  commonly  took  away  with  them  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  (nee  p.  J46).  Here  then  we  And  harlNtrian* 
already  at-quainled  with  the  idea*  of  oouunon  land,  family 
frcchultl,  family  and  jiertonal  pro|)erty  in  movaltlei,  which 
run  through  the  ■yktcint  of  old  world  law.  Not  that  they 
arc  worked  out  in  the  name  way  every wht  re.  'I'hua  in  the 
village  communiiic*  which  had  lo  great  a  |)«rt  in  acttling 
Alia  and  F.urope,  and  wIiohc  traces  ttill  remain  in  mo<lern 
England,  not  only  the  hunting-ground*  and  meadow*  were 
held  in  common,  but  the  lamilie*  did  not  even  own  the 
ploughed  field*,  which  were  tilled  by  common  lalMur  or 
re-allotted  from  time  to  time  among  the  hou*choldH,  *o 
that  the  family  freeholil  did  not  reach  beyond  it*  hou*e  and 
garden-plot.  At  various  timet  in  history,  the  rise  of  military 
nations  revoluiioniscil  the  eadier  ways  of  land-holding.  In 
invaded  countries,  lands  uf  the  coni|uered  were  distributed 
by  the  king  or  leader  to  be  held  by  his  captains  or  soldiers 
doing  miliury  service  in  return  ;  the  greatest  .nd  best*known 
example  is  the  feudal  system  of  Kurope  in  tiie  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  in  England,  before  the  Norman 
Qgn^ueat,  the  folk-land,  the  common  property  of  the  state, 
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waa  alieaity  |KiMiii|(  into  the  hantU  u(  the  kitig  to  gr4nl  tf 
his  pirasiirv.     Or  tn  a  niiliiary  stale  the  sovereign  may  bt* 
iOntc  the  utiivrrtal  iandlurti,  alluwitig  his  subjci-ls  Ut  huki 
lands  «n  payment  of  an  annual  inliutc  or  la«     a  »y«t(iii  well 
known  in  ancient  l-Kypi  (tnd  nuMlern  India.      In    Roman 
history  we  find  the  state,  or  families  ownitig  lar^e  lands, 
letting  iKWtions  of  them  a*  farms  to  tenants  whi)  paiil  jwrt  of 
tho  priNliire  in  return,      riimoltows  the  lirginning  oi  rent,  a 
thing  unknown  to  primitive  law.    While  these  ihangea  wera 
coming  on  as  to  the  laml,  iitovalilc  p<o|ierty  was  l>ecnming 
more  and  more  im|K»rttinl.     \V'ar-<uptives  kept  as  slaves  to 
nil  the  soil  Ucamc  part  of  the  wealth  o(  the  faiiiil>,  and  the 
pastoral   life  hruught  in  cattle,  not  unly  for  focKl,  but   to 
plough  the  fields     The  manufacture  of  valuable  good^,  the 
growth  of  commeric,  (he  ai lumulation  of  treasure,  and  the 
use  of  money,  added  other  possessions.     If  now  we  look 
at  our  modern  ways  of  dealing  wub^Kopeity,  it  is  seen  what 
great  changb's  we  have  made  by  taking  it  tiuLof  the  IummIs 
of  thtt  family  ami  ailawing  an  indiviilual  owner  to  bukl  aaJ  ■ 
diapotie  of  it     an  arraiigemc.it  suited  to  our  age  of  shifting 
trading  enterprise.     Kven  land  is  bought  and  sold  by  indi- 
viduals, though   the   law,  by  making  a   Aeld  and   <  ottagc 
transferable  by  a  ditferent  process  and  with  greater  formality 
and  cost  than  u  diamond  necklace  or  a  hundred  chests  of 
tea,  keeps  up  traces  of  the  old  system  under  which  it  could 
only  have  changed  hands,  if  at  all,  with  difficulty  and  by 
the  consent  of  many  parties.     Through  all  changes  it  it 
tnaiructive  to  notice  how  far  the  old  family  system  of  pro- 
|)erty  holds  its  place.     This  is  well  seen  by  considering  what 
becomes  of  a  man's  property  when  he  dies.     The  two  most 
usual  anangements  made  in  early  timet  are  the  simplest, 
namely,  either  that  the  family  shall  go  on  living  on   the 
undivided  property,  or  that  it  sliall  be  divided  among  the 
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children,  or  sons.  When  the  eldest  son  is  patriarchal  hea^l 
or  the  family,  to  keep  up  this  dignity  he  may  }j[a.v&an«x(rft«r 
double  portion  for  his  "btrrtwight"  ;  this  is  a  well  known 
ancient  rule,  common  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations,  for 
it  is  both  in  the  Hindu  laws  of  Manu  and  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  France  at  this  day  the  ancient  principle  of  division 
is  legally  enforced,  and  the  family  take  their  shares 
as  a  matter  of  right.  In  England  the  power  of  wills 
has  become  so  great,  that  in  theory  a  man  may  leave 
his  property  to  whom  he  pleases ;  but  practically  this  is 
kept  within  bounds  by  moral  feeling  and  public  opinion, 
which  condemn  it  as  an  unnatural  act  for  a  man  to  strip 
his  own  children  to  endow  a  stranger  or  a  hospital.  If 
the  Englishman  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  the  law  re- 
cognises the  rights  of  his  family  by  fairly  dividing  among 
them  his  personal  property.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  land 
or  real  estate,  which  in  most  cases  will  pass  to  the  eldest 
son.  Why  the  law  should  thus  allow  the  claims  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  the  money,  but  not  to  the  land,  is  an  in- 
teresting point  of  history.  The  reader  of  Maine's  Ancient 
Law  will  find  how,  in  Europe  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 
lands  held  as  iiefs  came  to  pass  to  the  eldest  son,  not  by 
any  means  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  him  by  disinheriting 
the  others,  but  that  the  united  kinsfolk  might  live  upon 
the  land  and  defend  it  under  him  as  chief  of  the  little 
clan.  If  in  modern  times  the  head  of  the  family  has 
become  possessed  of  the  family  estate  for  his  own  use, 
this  is  because  old  laws  working  under  new  circumstances 
are  apt  to  produce  results  which  those  who  framed  them 
never  foresaw.  Pijmogeniture  did  not  prevail  over  the 
whoje  of  England,  but  older  rules  of  family  mheliTance 
'  have  in  some  parts  lasted  on  from  times  before  feudal- 
ism.   The  bfist-fcnoy"  of  these  is  where. jal;_,.thejathei^ 
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death  the  land  is  divided  among   the  sons,  as  Domesday 
Book  shows  was  usual  in  Jidward  the  Confessor's  time.     This 
is  now  known  as  gavelkind,  or  the  custom  of  Ke.it,    but 
it  appears  elsewhere ;  for  instance,  Kentish   Town  in  the 
north  of  Lon  ion  is  supposed  to  have  its  name  from  landu 
80  held  there.     There  even  exists  in  England  a  rule  of 
inheritance  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  yet  earlier  state  of 
society.     This  is  the  custom  of  borough-english,  by  which, 
for  instance  at  Hackney  or  Edmonton,  iTamanjiie  intes- 
tate the  land  passes  to  his  youngest  sonrTTils  right  of  the 
youngest,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  still  found  here  and 
there  in  Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  a  reasonable  law  of  in- 
heritance of  the  settlers  in  a  new  country,  where  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  land  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  the  sons  as 
they  grow  up  and  marry  go  out  and  found  new  homesteads 
of  their  own.     But  the  youngest  stays  at  home  and  takes 
care  of  the  old  father  and  mother ;  he  is,  as  the  Mongols 
say,  the  "fire-keeper,"  and  at  their  death  he  naturally 
succeeds  to  the  family  home.     This  is  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  cases  of  customs  which  seem  aibitrary  and  unreasonable, 
because  they  have  lost  their  sense  by  lasting  on  from  the 
state  of  life  to  which  they  properly  belonged. 

In  the  old  days  before  there  were  lawyers  and  law  books, 
solemn  acts  and  rights  were  made  plain  to  all  men  by 
picturesque  c^rernonies  suited  to  lay  hold  of  unlettered 
minds.  Many  of  these  old  ceremonies  are  still  kept  up 
and  show  their  meaning  as  plainly  as  ever.  For  example, 
when  twoj)arties  wish  to  make  firm  peace  or  friendship, 
they  wirfgo  throujfh  the  ceremony  of  mixing  their  blqpd, 
8d~as  to  make  themseives  bloqdjiglatiQna^  Travellers  often 
now  ally  themselves  in  such  blood-brotherhood  with  bar- 
barous tribes ;  an  account  of  East  Africans  performing  the 
rite  describes  the  two  sitting  together  on  a  hide  so  as  to 
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become  "of  one  skin,"  and  then  they  made  little  cute  in 
one  another's  breasts,  tasted  the  mixed  blood,  and  rubbed 
it  into  one  another's  wounds.    Thus  we  find  still  going  on 
in  the  world  a  compact  which  Herodotus  describes  among 
the  ancient  Lydians  and  Scythians,  and  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Sagas  of  the  old  Northmen  and  the  ancient 
Irish  legends.     It  would  be  impossible  to  put  more  clearly 
the  great  principle  of  old-world  morals,  that  a  man  owes 
friendship  not  to  mankind  at  large  but  only  to  his  own  kin, 
so  that  to  entitle  a  stranger  to  kindness  and  good  faith  he 
must  become  a  kinsman  by  blood.     With  much  the  same 
thought  CKeajQideJribes  hold  that  eating  and  drinking 
together  is  a  covenant  of  friendship,  for  the  guest  becomes 
m  some  sort  one  of  the  household,  and  has  to  be  treated  as 
morally  one  of  the  family.    This  helps  to  explain  the  vast 
importance  people  everywhere  give  to  the  act  of  dining 
together.     Among  the  millions  of  India  at  this  day  the  very 
constitution  of  society  turns  on  the  caste  rules  whom  a  man 
may  or  may  not  eat  with.  Among  the  marriage  ceremonig^s  of 
the  worid,  one  well  known  iiUhe  jar  East  is  Uiat  the  couple 
by  eating  together  ont.^one  dish  become  man  and  wife. . 
How  ceremony  expresses  meaning  "in  still  more  striking 
metaphor  is  seen  in  the  Hindu  marriage,  where  the  skirts  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride's  garments  are  tied  together  as  a 
sign  of  union,  and  the  bride  steps  on  a  stone  to  show  she 
will  be  as  firm  as  stone.    A  custom  is  described  amoag 
English  vagrants  of  the  last  century,  where  a  man  and 
woman  would  join  hands  across  the  body  of  a  dead  beast, 
thus  promising  that  they  would  be  joined  till  death  should 
part  them.     Among  the  dramatic  ceremonies  known  to 
European  law  is  the  scene  in  an  ancient^Roman  law-court, 
wiJMe-a-maiv  put-in  hi&ckira  to  a  slave  by  stepping  forward 
^4J9H!?!yP&-^- wi?h_a  rod  Whi^^^^  a  spear  j  or 
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when  in  oV  Germany  a  piece  of  land  was  tran»ferre<l  by 
the  ownv.  handing  over  a  sodof  th«  twf  wUh  a  green  twig 
stuck  up  in  it ;  or  when  in  feudal  times  the  vassal  placed  hia 
hands  between  thc-ioid's,  and  so  "  putting  himself  in  his 
hands  "  became  his  man. 

There  were  ceremonies  in  uld-world  law  which  were  more 
than  such  gesture-language.  Barbaric  law  early  began  to 
call  on  magical  and  divine  powers  to  help  in  the  difficult 
tasks  of  discovering  the  guilty,  getting  the  truth  out  of  wit- 
nesses, and  making  a  promise  binding.  This  led  to  the 
wide  spread  system  of  ordeals  and  oaths.  Some  ordeals^ 
have  really  served  to  discover  truth  by  their  effect  on  the 
conscience  of  the  eviUdoer.  It  is  thus  with  the  mouthful  o£ 
rice  taken  by  all  of.a_8Uspected  household  in  India,  which 
thT  thiefs  nervous  fear  often  prevents  him  from  swallowing. 
This  used  to  be  done  in  England  with  the  corsnsed  or  trial- 
slice  of  consecrated  broad  or  cheese.;  even  now  peasants 
have  not  forgotten  the  old  formula,  "  May  this  bit chokcmc. 
if  I  lie  I  "  Another  of  the  few  ordeals  that  linger  in  popular 
memory  may  be  seen  when,  in  some  out-of-the-way  farm- 
house, all  suspected  of  a  theft  are  made  to  hold  a  bible 
hanging  Joja  key,  which  is  to  turn  fn  tKe  hands  of  the 
tKief  J  Ujis  keeps  up  a  form  of  divination  practised  in  the 
classic  world  with  a  sieve  hanging  by  the  points  of  an  open 
pair  of  shears.  Ordeals  have  had  their  day,  and  are  now 
discarded  from  the  laws  of  the  most  civilis;:d  nations. 
Nowadays  one  has  to  go  to  such  countries  as  Arabia^  to 
find  the  ordeal  by.bot  iron  racognissd  by  4«w,  as  it  was  in 
England  in  the  days  when  the  legend  was  told  of  Queen 
Emma  walking  over  the  red-hot  ploughshares ;  the  conjurors 
now  go  through  this  ancient  performance  as  a  circus-show. 
Yet  even  of  late  years,  English  rustics  have  been  known  to 
duck  some  wretched  old  woman  supposed  to  be  a  witch,  little 
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knowing  that  they  were  keeping  up  the  ancient  water  ordeal, 
where  the  sacred  element  rejects  the  wrong  and  accepts 
the  right,  so  that  the  guilty  floats  and  the  innocent  sinks 
—a  Judicial  rite  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Hindu  law- 
book of  Manu,  and  which  in  English  law,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  was  a  legal  means  of  trying  those  accused 
of  murder  or  robbery.    Ordeals  by  which  the  taker  brings 
down  present  harm  on  himself  if  he  is  guilty,  are  of  much 
the  same  nature  ai  oaths.     It  is  usual,  however,  for  oaths 
to  call  down  future  punishment,  in  this  life  or  after  death, 
as  when,  in  Russian  law-courts  in  Siberia,  the  curious  spec- 
tacle may  be  seen  of  bringing   in  a  bear's  head  that  an 
Ostyak  may  bite  at  it,  thereby  calling  on  a  bear  to  bite  him 
if  he  is  forsworn.    The  legal  oaths  in  our  own  country  bear 
in  their  gestures  the  traces  of  high  antiquity.     In  Scotland 
the  witness  holds  up  his  hand  toward  heaven,  the  gesture 
by  which  Greek  and  Jew  took  the  supreme  Deity  to  witness, 
and  called  down  divine  vengeance  on  the  perjurer.      In 
England  the  kissing  of  the  book  cornes  from  the  practice  of 
touching  a  halidome,  or  sacred  object,  as  an  ancientRorhan 
touched  the  altar,  or  Harold  the  casket  of  relics.     The 
form  "So  help  me  God,"  is  inherited  from  ancient  Teutonic- 
Scandinavian  law,  under  which  the  old  Northman,  touching 
the  blood-daubed  ring  on  the  altar,  swore  "  So  help  me 
Frey,  and  Niordh,  and  the  almighty  god  "  (that  is,  ThorX  The 
first  and  last  of  these  are  the  two  old  English  gods  whqje 
names  we  keep  up  in  Friday  and  Thursday. 

To  come  now  to  the  last  subject  01  this  volume,  the 
history  of  government  Complicated  as  are  the  political 
arrangements  of  civTITsed  nations,  their  study  is  made  easier 
by  their  simple  forms  being  already  found  in  savage  and 
barbaric  life.  The  foundation  of  society,  as  has  been 
already  seen,  is  the  self-government  of  each  family.     lu 
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authority  is  apt  to  bj  vested  in  tl>o  liead  of  the  household  ; 
thi^s   among  low  barbaric  tribes  in  the    Brazilian  forests, 
the  father  may  do  as  he  pLascs  with  his  own  wives  and 
children,  even  selling  them  for  slaves,  and  the  neighlwurs 
have  no  right  or  wish  to  interfere.      Kven  what  civilised 
nations  now  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every  human 
being  coming  into  the  world  has  a  right  to  live,  is  scarcely 
recognised  by  the  lower  races.     In  such  a  life  of  hardship 
as  the  Australians  and  many  savages  lead,  new-born  children 
are  often  jyjt  out  of  th«  way  from  sheer  need,  because 
the  parents  have  already  as  many  mouths  as  they  can  feed. 
That  among  such  tribes  this  comes  of  hardnesn  of  life, 
rather  than    hardness   of  heart,  is  often  seen  when  the 
parents  will  go  through   fire   and  water  to  save  the  very 
child   they   weie  doubting    about,  a  few   weeks    before, 
whether  it  should  live  or  die.     Even  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  not  so  severe,  the  wretched  custom  of  infan- 
ticide remains  still  common  in  the  world.     Nothing  more 
clearly  shows  that  European  nations  came  up  from  a  barbaric 
stage  than  the  law  which  the  ancient  Romans  had  in  com- 
mon with  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  that  it  was  for  the  father 
of  the  family  to  say  whether  the  new-born  child  should  be 
brought  up  or  exposed.     Once  become  a  member  of  the 
household,  the  child  has  a  firmer  assurance  of  life;  and 
when  the  young  barbarian  grows  up  to  be  a  warrior,  and 
l)ecomes  himself  the  head  of  a  new  household,  he  is  usually 
a  free  man.     But  the  oldest  Roman  law  shows  the  head  of 
the  family  ruling  with  a  strictness  hardly  imaginable  to  our 
modem   minds,  for   the  father  might  chastise  or  put  to 
death  his  grown-up  sons,  give  them  in  marriage  or  divorce 
them,  and  even  sell  them.   With  the  advance  of  civilization, 
in  Rome  as  elsewhere,   the  sons  gradually  gained  their 
rights  of  person  and  property ;  and  in  comparing  old-world 
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life  with  our  own,  it  is  plainly  leen  how  Christianity,  look- 
ing not  to  family  rights  but  to  individual  souls,  tended 
toward  personal  freedom.  With  all  the  growth  of  individual 
freedom  in  modern  life,  tiie  best  features  of  family  despot- 
ism remain  in  forcdj  it  is  under  parental  authority  that 
children  are  trained  for  their  future  duties,  and  the  law  u 
careful  how  it  gives  the  child  personal  rights  against  the 
parent,  lest  it  should  weaken  the  very  cement  which  binds 
society  together.  As,  however,  the  family  ceased  to  be  so 
perfect  a  little  kingdom  within  itself,  the  individual  became 
responsible  for  his  own  doings.  We  have  seen  how,  in 
rude  society,  when  a  crime  is  committed,  the  family  of  the 
aggrieved  take  vengeance  on  the  culprit's  family.  Modern 
ideas  of  justice  may  teach  us  that  this  is  wrong,  that  it  is 
punishing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  But  in  the  lower 
barbaric  life  it  is  practically  the  best  way  to  keep  order, 
and  to  those  who  Vwt  under  it  it  seems  right  and  natural, 
as  where,  among  the  Australians,  when  one  of  a  family  has 
done  a  murder  the  others  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  are  guilty  too.  Far  from  this  idea  being  confined  to 
savages,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  it  in  the  law 
cf  ancient  nations,  such  as  Greece  and  Rome.  Here  it 
will  be  enough  to  quote  the  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Hebrew  law  which  at  once  records  what  the  old  principle 
was,  and  reforms  it  by  bringing  in  the  ideas  of  higher  juris- 
prudence : — "  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the 
fathers :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin." 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1 6.) 

Wherever  the  traveller  in  wild  gions  meets  a  fgaLfgrniUes 
roammg  together  over  the  desert,  or  comes  upon  a  cluster 
of  huts  "By  a  stream  in  the  tropical  forest,  he  may  find,  if  he 
looks  closely  enough,  some  rudinients_^jjgvernraent ;  for 
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there  is  business  which  concerns  the  whole  little  community, 
■uch  as  a  camping-ground  to  be  chosen,  or  a  fishery  quarrel 
to  be  settled  with  the  next  tribe  down  the  river.    Even  among 
the  Greenlanders,  as  little  governed  a  people  as  almost  any 
in  the  world,  it  was  noticed  that  when  several  families  lived 
together  all  the  winter,  one  weather-wise  old  fisherman 
would  have  the  north  end  of  the  snow-house  for  his  place 
and  be  appointed  to  look  after   the  inmates,  taking  care 
about  their  keeping  the  snow  walls  in  repair,  and  going 
out  and  coming  in  together  so  as  not  to  waste  heat ;  also 
when  they  went  out   in  hunting  patties  an  experienced 
pathfinder  would  be  chosen  as  leader.      It  is  common 
to   find  amorg   rude  tribes   such  a    headman  or  chief, 
chosen  as  the  most   important  or  shrewdest ;  but  he  has 
little  or  no  actual  authority    over  the  families,  and  gett 
his  way  by  persuasion  and  public  opinion.     Naturally  such 
a  headman's  family  is  of  consequence  already,  or,  if  not,  he 
makes  them  so,  and  thus  there  is  a  tendency  for  his  office  to 
become  hereditary.    In  tribes  formed  under  the  rule  of 
female  kinship,  where  the  chief 's  own  son  may  be  out  of  the 
succession,  the  new  chosen  chief  will  probably  be  a  younger 
brother  or  a  nephew  on  the  mother's  side.  Under  th$.iuleilf 
succession  on  the  father's  side,  which  is  so  much  more 
familiar  to  us,  the  very  growth  of  the  fanuly  brings  on  a 
patriarchal  govtrnment.      Suppose  a  single  household  to 
move  out  into  the  wilds  and  found  a  new  settlement,  it 
begins  under  the  rule  of  the  father,  who,  as  new  huts  are 
built  round  the  first  home,  remains  head  of  the  growing 
clan ;  but  as  old  age  comes  on,  his  eldest  son  more  and 
more  acts  in  his  name,  and  at  his  death  will  be  recognised 
as  succeeding  him  in  the  headship  of  the  community.     Here 
then  is  seen  the  rise  of  the  hereditary  chief  or  patriarch  of 
the  tribe,  first  in  rank  as  representing  the  ancestor,  and  with 
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more  or  less  of  real  authority.  But  here  also  thrre  is  a 
practical  jiower  of  setting  the  successor  aside  if  he  is  too 
timid  or  wilful  or  dull,  when  perhaps  his  uncle  or  brother 
will  be  put  in  his  place,  though  the  line  of  succession  is  not 
set  aside  by  this.  The  |)atriarchal  system  extends  far  on  in 
civilization.  It  is  not  conAned  to  one  particular  race  or 
nation,  but  may  at  this  day  be  studied  alike  among  the 
brown  hill-men  of  India  and  the  negroes  of  West  Africa. 
To  us  it  is  es|)ecially  well  known  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  shows  it  in  the  form  it  takes  in  a  pastoral  nation, 
and  which  still  may  be  seen  with  little  change  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  whose  clans  and  tribes  are  governed  by 
their  patriarchs,  the  sheykhs  or  old  men.  Not  less  does  it 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  politics  of  the  Aryan  race,  where 
its  remains  may  still  be  traced  in  the  village  communities  of 
India  and  Russia,  the  village  elder  presiding  in  the  council 
of  "  white-heads  "  being  the  modern  representative  of  the 
earlier  patriarch  with  the  chiefs  of  younger  branches  of  the 
clan  around  him.  Under  such  mild  rule,  people  of  few 
wants  may  prosper  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  kindly  commu- 
nism which  is  possible  where  there  are  no  rich  and  no  poor. 
The  weak  point  of  such  a  society  is  that  it  can  hardly 
advance,  for  civilization  is  at  a  standstill  where  it  is  regu- 
latw'd  by  ancestral  custom  administered  by  great-grandfathers. 
Everywhere  in  the  world,  in  war  some  stronger  and 
more  intelligent  rule  than  this  is  needed  and  found.  The 
changes  which  have  shaped  the  descendants  of  wild  ^'>rde8 
into  civilized  nations  have  bsen  in  great  measure  .e  work 
of  the  war-chief. 

When  among  such  uncultured  tribes  war  breaks  out,  the 
peace<:hief  is  pushed  aside  and  a  leader  chosen,  or  in  war- 
like tribes  the  war-chief  may  be  the  acting  head  at  all  times. 
Of  course  he  is  a  tried  warrior,  and  his  endurance  may  even 
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l>e  put  to  a  special  examination,  as  when  the  Caribi  wuiilil 
test  A  candidate  for  war-chief  by  mercilessly  flogging  and 
scratching  him,  imol  irig  him  in  a  hammock  over  a  (Ire  of 
green  leaves  or  burying  him  up  to  the  middle  in  a  nest  of 
stingingaiiti.     We  even  And  in  America  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  king,  when  Chilian  tribes  would 
choose  as  their  chief  the  man  who  could  lift  the  biggest 
tree  on  his  shoulder  and  carry  it  longest.     In  these  rude 
countries  the  change  is  wonderful    when  war  turns  the 
loose  crowd  into  an  army  under  a  leader,  with  powers  of 
life  and  death  to  enforce  discipline.    When  Martius  the 
naturalist  was  travelling  through  a  Brazilian  forest  with  a 
Miranha  chief,  they  came  to  a  fig-tree  where  the  skeleton  of 
a  man  was  bound  to  the  trunk  with  cords  of  creepers,  and 
the  chief  grimly  explained  that  this  was  one  of  his  men  who 
had  disobeyed  orders  by  not  summoning  a  neighbouring 
tribe  to  help  against  the  invading  Umauas,  and  he  had  him 
tied  up  there  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows.     In  barbarous 
countries  the  tribe-chief  and  the  war-chief  may  be  found 
side  by  side ;  but  when  the  power  of  the  bow  and  spear  once 
asserts  itself,  it  is  apt  to  grow  further.  Throughout  history,  war 
gives  the  bold  and  able  leader  a  supremacy  which  nuy  nomi- 
nally end  with  the  campaign,  but  which  tends  to  pass  into 
dictatorship  for  life.     Military  government  in  civil  affairs  is, 
in  fact,  despotism ;  and  if  the  military  leader  can  thus  become 
the  tyrant  of  his  own  land,  still  more  can  he  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron  a  conquered  country.     The  negro  kingdom  of 
Dahome,  the  result  of  two  centuries  of  barbaric  military 
rule,   is  an  astounding  specimen    of  what  a  people  will 
submit  to  from  a  despot  whom  they  regard  as  a  kind  .of 
deity;   they  approach  him    grovelling  on   all -fours,  and 
throwing  dust  over  their  heads ;    the  whole  nation  are 
his  slaves,  whose  lives  he  takes  at  will ;  the  women  are  all 
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hit,  to  give  or  tell ;  the  land  (•  all  hit,  and  none  owni  any- 
thing  but  at  his  pleaaure.  The  kinga  of  Aaiatic  naiiona  hiiv« 
been  theoretically  oa  alwolute  aa  thia,  but  |>racticalty  tit 
advancing  civiliialion  the  king  mukeaor  aam  tiona  lawa  which 
bind  himicif  and  hia  aucccsaura,  making  lot  irty  more  fixed 
and  life  mure  tolerable.  Alao,  aa  a<M)n  aa  religion  bccomra 
a  [X)wcr  in  the  atate,  it  becomes  Joined  or  mixed  with  civil 
and  military  government.  Thua  among  negroea  the  high- 
prieat  and  war-chief  may  be  the  two  heatia  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  the  Incaa  of  Peru,  aa  deacencianta  and  re* 
preaentativea  of  the  divine  aun,  ruled  their  nation  with 
paternal  dea|)otiam  which  aettled  for  the  people  what  they 
ahould  do  and  eat  and  wear,  and  whom  they  ahould  marry. 
In  such  A  kingdom  royalty  muat  be  hereditary  in  the 
divine  ruling  family.  Indeed,  monarchy,  however  gained, 
tcnda  to  become  hereditary,  and  especially  the  mttttary 
uaurper  will  found  a  dymnty  on  the  model  of  a  patri- 
archal chief.  Thua  sovereignty  may  be  elective,  herediury, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  and,  difficult  as  it  the  history  of 
kingdoms,  some  combination  of  these  causes  cnn  always 
be  traced  in  them. 

The  effects  of  war  in  consolidating  a  loosely  formed  society 
are  describc<l  by  travellers  who  have  seen  a  barluric  tribe 
prepare  to  invade  an  enemy  or  defend  their  own  borders. 
Provisions  and  property  are  brought  into  the  common 
stock ;  the  warriors  submit  their  unruly  wills  to  a  leader,  and 
private  quarrels  are  sunk  in  a  larger  patriotism.  Distant 
clans  of  kinsfolk  come  together  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  neighbouring  tribes  with  no  such  natural  union  make 
an  alliance,  their  chiefs  serving  under  the  orders  of  a  leader 
chosen  by  them  all.  Here  are  seen  in  their  simplest  forms 
two  of  the  greatest  facts  in  history, — the  oiganited  army, 
.where  the  several  forces  are  led  by  their  own  captains  under 
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ft  general,  and  the  confederation  of  tribes,  such  as  in  higher 

civilisation  brings  on  ()oliiit  al  federations  of  slates  like  those 

in  Greece  and  Swiiicrland.     Out  of  such  alliartres  of  tribci, 

when  they  Ittxi  beyond  the  camp.iigin,  there  axuM  wauuns, 

wlwre  often,  UK  in  old  Mexico,  the  head  of  ihe  slrongi'tt 

tribe  wilt  become  king.     Trilics  which  tKuiTuniie  are  apt  to 

\h:  of  common  race,  i|>caking  kindred  iliulects,  (or  this  is 

everywhere  a  natural  bond  'of  union  ;  and  when  they  have 

allied  themselves  into  one  people,  and  cimie   to  bear  a 

common  name,  such  as  Dorians  or  Hellenes,  they  willingly 

take  up  the  old  patriarchal  itiea,  and  imagine  lh<-mMlves 

more  closely  of  one  MafioH  or  "birth  "  than  ihey  r«-aily  are, 

even  setting  up,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  389),  a  fictitious  ai  a 

national  ancestor.    Events  take  a  different  course,  but  with  a 

somewhat  like  effect,  when  some  Kaflr  leader  con(|uers  other 

tribes  around,  and,  setting  himself  above  thcni  all,  forces 

the  conquered  chiefs  to  bring  him  tribute  and  warriors  to 

fight  his  battles.     Thix  is  empire  on  a  small  scale  and  with 

mide  surroundings,  but  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  a 

Csesar  or  a  Napoleon.    Thus  one  understands  why  in  the 

early  history  of  nations  it  is  so  inextricably  difficult  to  make 

out  how  far  any  |)eoplv  have  grown  up  from  a  single  unmixed 

tribe,  or   have  been    built  up   by  alliance  and  conquest. 

^^iJ^JlS^^I'^^uuKjhis  piecing  together  of  nations  must  have 

gone  on,  is  the  number  and  variety  of  their  gods.     WRlTe 

a  tribe  grows  of  itself,  the  names  and  worship'  oT  the  same 

tribe-gods  will  be  a  bond  of  union  in  all  the  clans,  and 

even  when  they  move  far  of!  ihey  will  sometimes  go  on 

pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  their  old  home.     Hut  when 

P^Pi$!LBIIiftlSinate»UieirdiffercuLgfi{Jte  arc  kepi  up,  as  when 

the  Peruvians  gave  places  to  the  gods  of  conquered  tribes 

under  their  own  gr^at  deities.     Every  district  in  ancient 

Egypt  shows  by  its  varied  combination  of  gods  how  many 
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Iilll«  ttAlei  and  loral  rtltgiona  wrtil  to  make  up  the  uttAt 
(tei|M)titni  and  hicrarrhy.  It  wu  pUinly  ihroiiuh  lhi«  growth 
uf  Mtiun*,  which  had  \tviin  gfiing  on  wc  know  not  how  long 
before  hiatnry  li«gAn,  that  tha  higher  rivili«ation  uf  mankind 
•roK.  Scatirred  famitic*  of  iMrlHiriAn*  in  a  land  where 
there  i»  •lilt  clt>ow  rMim  may  thrive  without  ttrong  govern- 
ment ;  but  when  men  live  in  populou*  nalionN  and  <  rowded 
ciliit,  there  hai  to  be  public  order.  That  tl>ii  |K)li|ical 
order  came  out  of  military  onler  cannot  Ite  doubted  War 
not  only  put  into  the  hamtt  of  the  sovereign  the  [Niwer  over 
a  whole  nation,  but  hi*  army  lervetl  as  hit  mtMlel  on  which 
to  organuc  hi*  nation.  It  i«  one  of  the  plaine«t  leaiona 
of  hiatory  that  through  military  discipline  mankind  were 
taught  to  4uttmit  to  authority  and  act  in  maMea  un«ler  com- 
mand. F.gypt  and  Uabylon,  with  military  nyttcm  [lervoding 
not  only  the  tianding  army,  but  the  orders  of  prieati  ami 
civillani,  developed  industry  and  wealth  highest  in  the 
•ncient  world,  and  were  the  very  founders  of  literature  and 
■cience.  They  built  up  for  future  ages  the  framework  of 
government,  which  we  freer  moderns  of  our  own  will  submit 
ourselves  to  for  our  own  lienefit.  A  constitutional  govern- 
ment, whether  called  republic  or  kingdom,  is  an  arrange- 
ment  by  which  the  nation  governs  itself  by  means  of  th« 
machinery  of  a  military  despotism. 

AsjociqtxJILV"b«J.«»Kl iwUflM  b«c»m«  a  more  complex 
system,  it  early  Ijgggft-Ja  iliviila 4ote  daaaea  oc  ranka,. 
If  we  look  for  an  example  of  the  famous  first  principle 
of  the  United  States,  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
we  shall  in  fact  scarcely  find  such  equality  except 
among  savage  hunters  and  forcsteiv,  and  by  no  means 
always  then.  The  greatest  of  all  divisions,  that  between 
freeman  and  slave,  appears  as  soon  as  the  barbaric  warrior 
•pares  the  life  of  his  enemy  when  he  has  him  down,  and 
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bring*  him  home  in  drudge  fi»r  him  and  till  the  soft      Ho^, 
km  in  civiliMllon  ihu  l»egm»  apiwan  by  a  «Uve  tmt<f  imr 
hidden  to  Iwnr  arnm  funning  pjrl  of  several  «>f  lh€  bwer 
American  tril)e».     How  thoroughly  slavery  Wii»  rrtogniied 
aa  belonging  to  old  world  lociety  may  l>c  seen  by  the  way 
It  formed  part  of  lue  Hebrew  patri«r«hal  s)sicm,  whrrt  the 
man  servant   and   maid  lervant  arc  ret  kuncd   as   a   man'* 
wealth  just  befuie  his  ox  and  hit  ass.   It  was  no  less  so  uvtder 
Roman  law,  aa  la  evident  from  the  very  wurd/iMiA,  *hi«h 
•t  ftrsi  meant  nM  the  children  Imt  the  slaves  (famulut).    We 
live  in  days  when  the  last  lemains  uf  slavery  arc  di<iap|>car- 
Ing  from  the  higher  natiuna ;  but  thuugh  the  civilucil  worhl 
hM  outgrown  the  ancient  Inatitution,  the  bencAis  which 
early  society  gained  from  it  still  remain,     ft  was  through 
•lave  laljour  that  agncuUnre  and   industry  iiurcas^d,  that 
wealih  accumulate«l,  and  leisure  was  given  to  pricata,  icnbes, 
poeti,  phllooophcra,  to  raise  the  level  of  men'a  minds.     Out 
of  slavery  probably  arose  the  later  custom  of  hired  irrutf.  the 
very  name  of  which,  aa  derived  from  ttrtus,  a  slave,  tells  the 
story  of  a  great  social  change.   The  master  at  first  let  out  his 
alavea  to  work  for  his  proAt,  and  then  free  mtn  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  work  for  their  own  profit,  so  that  there 
grew  up  the  great  wage-earning  class  whose  numbers  and 
influence  make  to  marked  a  dlflerence  between  ancient  and 
modern  society.     In  all  communities,  except  the  smallest 
and  simplest,  the  freemen  divide  themselves   into  ranks. 
The  old  Northnten  divided  men  into  three  classes,  "  earls, 
churis,  aitd  thralls,"  which  roughly  match  what  we  should 
now  call  nobles,  freemen,  and  alaves.    Nobles  again  fall  into 
different  orders,  especially  those  who  con  claim  royal  blood 
forming  a  princely  order,  and  looking  down  on  the  chief- 
tains and  officers  of  the  army,  state,  and  church  who  fdl 
the  lower  ranks  of  nobility. 
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As  nations  b.:come  more  populous,  rich,  and  intelligent, 
the  machinery  of  government  has  to  be  improved.  The 
old  rough-and-ready  methods  no  longer  answer,  and  the 
division  of  labour  has  to  be  applied  to  politics.  Thus,  one 
of^the  chief's  early,  duties  wag  to  be  judge.  A  Kafir  chief- 
tain will  make  it  his  business  to  hear  suits  between  his 
people ;  each  side  brings  him  a  gift  of  oxen.  At  higher 
levels  of  civilisation  the  Eastern  monarch  sits  in  thcgate^- 
justice ;  and  it  was  so  among  the  ancient  Germans,  where 
the  king  sat  crowned  and  gave  judgment  in  his  own  court. 
It  is  still  the  king's  court,  but  the  actual  administration 
has  long  passed  into  the  hands  of  professional  judges.  So 
with  other  departments  of  government.  By  the  time  civili- 
zation had  come  to  the  level  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylon 
public  affairs  were  administered  by  officials  in  grades  like 
an  army,  who  collected  the  taxes,  attended  to  public  works, 
punished  offences,  and  did  justice  between  man  and  man. 
It  has  just  been  noticed  how  far  a  modem  nation  is  worked 
by  au  official  system  similar  to  that  of  the  ancients,  and 
how  we,  really  among  the  fr«iest  of  peoples,  preserve  the 
forms  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  sovereign  .power 
is  adrainio^ered  tfir6ugfi~servant8  of  the  Cwwa  dosato 
the  exciseman  and  constable.  In  the  politics  of  savages 
and  barbarians,  the  outlines  of  the  civilized  system  of 
government  already  come  into  view.  We  have  seen  how 
among  such  rude  tribes  the  chief  or  king  appears,  who 
holds  his  place  in  some  form  through  higher  nations.  Even 
the  consul  or  president  of  a  republic  is  a  kind  of  temporary 
elective  king.  Of  not  less  antiquity  is  tbg.SfiPate.  The 
oldjmpn  SftliiltHng  round  the  council  fii&j2C. an  Indianjribe 
on  the  prairies  have  in  their  way  a  greater  influence  than  a 
civilized  senate,  for  where  there  are  no  written  record:  and 
books  the  old  men  are  the  very  sources  and  treasuries  of 
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wisdom.  In  the  nations  of  the  world,  seats  at  such  councils 
are  given  to  wise  old  men,  priests  and  oflicers  of  high  rank, 
and  heads  of  great  families,  so  that  the  two  terms  senaU 
and  Jtouit  of  lords  both  have  their  proper  meaning,  and  the 
two  claims  of  wisdom  and  rank  are  more  or  less  com- 
bined. With  the  very  beginning  of  political  life  appears 
also  the  popular  assembly.  In  small  tribes  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  at  least  the  freemen,  come  together.  It  may 
be  only  a  forest  tribe  in  Brazil  called  together  by  the 
chief  to  decide  some  question  of  an  expedition  to  net 
wildfowl  or  attack  a  neighbouring  tribe,  yet  solemn  form 
will  be  observed.  There  is  silence  for  the  orators,  and  if 
the  assembly  approve  they  will  at  last  cry  "  good  ! "  or  "  be 
it  so  1 "  More  civili/ed  forms  of  the  assembly  of  the 
people  may  be  studied  in  Freeman's  comparison  of  the 
Achaian  agora  describ  in  the  second'  book  of  the 
Iliud,  with  the  "  great  meeting "  held  outside  London  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time.  Even  in  our  own  day  the 
great  meeting  of  the  people  has  not  disappeared  from 
^  Europe.  The  wonderful  sight  is  still  to  be  seen  of  the 
peopleofa  Swiss  canton  gathered  together  in  a  wide 
ineado^  or  marke^plare  tp  vote  V'pa  nr  Nn  nn  the  great 
questions  which  their  supreme  authority  decides.  WUh 
the  growth  of  nations  the  folk- moot  or  assembly  of  the 
whole  people,  never  a  good  deliberative  body,  soon  becomes 
unmanajgeable-by  -mera  numbers ;  but  there  is  a  way  by 
wfilch  its  authority  may  be  kept  in  a  less  unwieldy  form 
when  the  peoplcj^no  longer  able  to  go  themselves,  send 
chosca xeprcsentativoa  to  aet  for  them.  This  seems  a  simple 
device  enough,  and  indeed  the  first  savage  tribe  that  ever 
sent  a  discreet  orator  to  negotiate  peace  or  war  on  its 
behalf  had  seized  the  idea  of  a  political  representative. 
But  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
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political  history,  how  the  principle  of  popular  representation 
has  been  worked  out  in  England  from  the  time  of  Simon  de 
Montfort's  famous  parliament  in  the  13th  century.  It  is 
for  historians  to  discuss  how  the  knights  and  burgesses 
who  came  up  to  grant  tbe^Jdog's  supplies  passed  into  th^ 
lower  house  of  parliament  as  it  is  now ;  what  has  to  be 
nOltced  here  is  the  change  which,  while  the  huge  pro- 
miscuous assembly  of  the  people  shrank  into  an  aristocratic 
upper  house,  gave  us  a  new  elective  popular  body,  the 
hous€  of  commons.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
event  in  English  history  has  had  sj  great  an  eifect  in 
shaping  the  course  of  modern  civilization.  On  the  whole, 
looking  at  what  government  is  coming  to  among  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  attains  its  ends, 
not  so  much  by  casting  off  the  methods  of  our  remote  bar< 
baric  ancestors,  as  by  improving  arid  regulating  them.  The 
administration  of  the  state  under  the  system  of  sovereign 
authority,  the  control  of  the  senate,  and  the  source  of 
political  power  in  the  will  of  the  nation  itself,  are  made  to 
work  together  and  restrain  one  another  so  as  fairly  to  keep 
the  benefits  and  neutralize  the  excesses  of  all,  while  the  con> 
stitution  has  within  it  the  power  of  continual  reform,  so  that 
the  machine  of  government  may  be  ever  shaping  itself  into 
more  perfect  fitness  to  its  work. 

Here  this  sketch  of  Anthropology  may  close.  The  ex- 
amination of  man's  age  on  the  earth,  his  bodily  structure 
and  varieties  of  race  and  language,  has  led  us  on  to  enquire 
into  his  intellectual  and  social  history.  In  his  many-sided 
life  there  may  be  clearly  traced  a  development,  which,  not- 
wi.'istanding  long  periods  of  stoppage  and  frequent  falling 
back,  has  on  the  whole  adapted  modern  civilized  man  for  a 
far  higher  and  happier  career  than  his  ruder  ancestors. 
In  this  development,  the  preceding  chapters  have  shown  a 
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difference  between  low  and  high  nations,  which  it  only 
remains  to  put  before  the  reader  as  a  practical  moral  to  the 
tale  of  civilization.     It  is  true  that  both  among  savage  and 
civilized  peoples  progress  in  culture  takes  place,  but  not 
under  the  same  conditions.     The  savage  by  no  mea.is  goes 
through  life  with  the  intention  of  gathering  more  knowledge 
and  framing  better  laws  than  his  fathers.     On  the  contrary, 
his  tendency  is  to  consider  his  ancestors  as  having  handed 
down  to  him  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  which  it  would  be 
impiety  to  make  the    least   alteration  in.      Hence  among 
the  lower  races   there  is  obstinate  resistance  to  the  most 
desirable  reforms,   and    progress   can  only   force   its  way 
with  a  slowness  and  difficulty  which  we  of  this  century  can 
hardly   imagine.      Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  rude 
man,  it  may  be  seen  that  his  aversion  to  change  was  not 
always  unreasonable,  and  indeed  may  often  have  arisen 
from  a  true  instinct.    With  his  ignorance  of  any  life  but 
his  own,  he  would  be  rash  to  break  loobe  from  the  old  tried 
machinery  of  society,  to  plunge  into  revolutionary  change, 
which  might  destroy  the  present  good  without  putting  better 
in  its  place.      Had  the  experience  of  ancient  men  been 
larger,  they  would  have  seen  their  way  to  faster  steps  in 
culture.     But  we  civilized  modems  have  just  that  wider 
knowledge  which  the  rude  ancients  wanted.     Acquainted 
with  events  and  their  consequences  far  and  wide  over  the 
world,  we  are  able  to  direct  our  own  course  with  more  con- 
fidence toward  improvement.    In  a  word,  mankind  is  pass- 
ing from  the  age  of  unconscious  to  that  of  conscious  pro- 
gress.    Readers  who  have  come  thus  far  need  not  be  told 
in  many  words  of  what  the  facts  must  have  already  brought 
to  their  minds  —  that  the  study  of  man  and  civilization 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  but  at  once 
passes  into  the  practical  business  of  \\U,    We  have  in  it 
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the  means  of  understanding  our  own  lives  and  our  place  in 
the  world,  vaguely  and  imperfectly  it  is  true,  but  at  any  rate 
more  clearly  than  any  former  generation.  The  knowledge 
of  man's  course  of  life,  from  the  remote  past  to  the  present, 
will  not  only  help  us  to  forecast  the  future,  but  may 
guide  us  in  our  duty  of  leaving  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it. 
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D.  APPLETON   &   CO.'S   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SERIES. 


T 


"  Will  b«  hailed  with  delixhl  b)r  KhoUn  and  iciantific  ipeciallati,  and  it  will  b« 
cladly  reeaivad  by  oihan  who  aipira  after  iha  utoful  knowtcdga  it  will  '\myu\,"—Niw 
Vtrk  Horn*  JourHaL 

^  NOW  READY. 

lyl/OMAN'S   SHARE  IN  PRIMITIVE  CUL- 
''      TURE,    By  Otis  Tufton  Mason,  A.  M.,  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  United  Slates  National  Mu« 
scum.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.    Cloth,  f  1.75. 

"  A  mtnt  intemling  ritumf  of  tha  revelationi  which  KJence  ha«  made  concerning 
the  habiu  of  human  beingi  m  primitive  times,  and  eipecivlly  ai  to  the  place,  the  dutict, 
and  the  cuitoms  of  women."- /**/*«////*/<•  iMiuirtr, 

"  A  highly  entertaining  and  imtructive  book.  .  .  .  Prof,  Mason'a  bright,  graceful 
Myle  muel  do  much  to  awaken  ■  lively  interett  in  •  iludy  that  hai  heretolote  received 
iuch  Kant  attention."— ^<i///«»»r»  Amtrkan. 

"  The  tpecial  charm  of  Mr.  Mason's  bnok  is  that  his  studies  ar«  based  mainly  upon 
dually  ejustiog  types,  father  than  upon  mere  tradition."— y'A//a</W/Aia  Tiuut. 

HE  PYGMIES.  By  A',  de  QuATRErAOES,  late 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Paris.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.    Cloth,  fi.ys- 

:enenl  subject  than  Quatra- 

i  oisaoui  phasas  of  hu  sub> 

literature  and  history  had  to  say 

every  divinity  school  in  which 

_         _  _  esgoouttoconrertthehuman 

being  ofrnlily  and  iiat  ibanian  of  rhetoric  and  text-books."— /»«/<>«  i/toniry  World. 
"  tt  is  fortunate  that  American  students  of  anihropology  are  able  to  enjoy  as  lumi- 
Boua  a  translation  of  this  notable  monograph  as  that  which  Prof.  Starr  now  submiU  to  tha 
Va^Xytr—PUlMUltkiaPmt. 

"  It  it  legaided  by  scholars  entitird  to  offer  an  opininn  a<  one  of  the  half-dotrn  moat 
imporunt  works  of  an  anthropolo«ist  whose  ethnographic  publications  numbered  nearly 
•ne  hundred."— CArM/ii  Ewning  Pest. 

n^HE  BEGINNINGS  OF  WRITING.    By  W.  J. 
■^       Hoffman,  M.  D.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    lamo.  Cloth, 

$1.75. 
This  interesting  book  gives  a  most  attractive  account  rf  Ae  rude  methods  empfeyed 
by  primitive  man  for  recording  his  deeds.  The  cariicM,  writing  consists  of  pictogn.phB 
wliWi  were  traced  on  stone,  wood,  bone,  skim,  and  vanous  jMperlike  suMtancea.  Dr. 
Hoffiaan  shows  how  the  several  classes  of  symbols  utad  in  these  records  are  toUm- 
terpreted,  and  traces  the  growth  of  conventional  signa  up  to  lyllabanea  and  alpbar»w~ 
Ihe  two  classes  of  signs  employed  by  modem  peoplea. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS.    By  Dr.  ScHMELT< 

THE  ZUffl.    By  FRANK  Hamilton  Cushino. 

THE  AZTECS.    By  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  7a  Fifth  Avenue. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  WEST  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock. 

"Then  U  •  vut  eiUnl  of  Icnitory  lying  batwnn  the  MiHouri  River  and  tha  Pacifle 
coait  which  hai  barely  been  ikimmrd  over  lo  far.  That  the  conditiont  of  Ule  therein 
are  undergoing  changu  little  ihurt  of  marvelout  will  be  underilood  when  one  recalli 
the  bet  thai  the  flnt  white  mala  child  born  in  Kanuu  ii  itill  living  theni ;  and  Kanaaa 
ii  by  no  meana  one  of  the  newer  Slatet.  Revolutionary  indeed  has  been  the  upturning 
of  the  old  condition  of  a&in,  and  little  remaiiu  thereof,  and  leu  will  remain  ai  each 
year  goaa  by,  until  presently  there  will  be  only  tradition  of  the  Sioui  and  Comanches, 
the  cowboy  life,  the  wild  horse,  and  the  antelope.  Histories,  many  o(  them,  have  been 
written  about  the  Westeni  counirr  ulluded  to,  but  most  if  not  practically  all  by  04itsiilers 
who  knew  not  penonally  that  lira  of  kaleidoecopic  allurement.  But  ere  it  shall  have 
vani^ed  forever  we  are  likely  to  have  truthful,  complete,  and  charming  portrayals  of 
it  produced  by  men  who  actually  know  the  life  and  have  the  power  to  docriba  it"— 
Htnry  EdwarJ  KumI,  in  Tht  Mail  and  Exprtu. 

NOW  READY. 

'J^HE  STORY  OF  THE  INDIAN.     By  George 
■*       Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  "  Pawnee  Hero  Storie*,"  "  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,"  etc.     lamo.    Cloth.     Illustrated.   $i.5a 

"  A  valuable  study  of  Indian  life  and  character.  ...  An  attractive  book,  ...  in 
large  part  one  in  which  Indiana  themselves  might  have  written."— Arte  Ytrk  Trihunt. 

"  Among  the  various  books  respecting  the  aborigines  of  America,  Mr.  Grinnell's 
easily  takes  a  leading  position.  He  takes  the  reader  directly  lo  the  camp-fire  and  the 
council,  and  shows  us  the  American  Indian  as  he  really  is,  ...  A  book  which  will 
convey  much  interesting  knowledge  respecting  a  race  which  is  now  fiut  passing  away." 
—BtMton  Commtrcial  BuUtUn. 

"  II  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  volume  is  one  only  lor  scholar!  and  librarias  of 
reference.  It  is  lar  more  than  that  While  it  is  a  true  story,  yet  it  is  a  story  none  the 
less  abounding  in  picturesque  description  and  charming  anecdote.  We  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  literature." — A'.  Y.Maii  and  Bxfrtit. 

"  A  most  attractive  book,  which  presenu  an  admirable  graphic  picture  of  the  actual 
Indian,  whose  home  life,  religious  observancea,  amusements,  together  with  the  varioua 
phases  of  his  devotion  to  war  and  the  chase,  and  finally  the  effects  of  encroaching  civ- 
ilisation, are  delineated  wiih  a  certainty  and  an  absence  of  seniimcntalism  or  hoaiile 
prejudice  that  impart  a  peculiar  distinction  to  this  eloquent  story  of  a  passing  life."— 
Buffalo  Commircial. 

"  No  man  is  better  Qualified  than  Mr.  Orinnell  lo  introduce  this  series  with  the  story 
of  the  original  owner  of  ihe  West,  the  North  American  Indian.  Long  acquaintance 
and  association  with  the  Indians,  imd  membership  in  a  trilie,  combined  with  a  high 
degree  of  literary  ability  and  thorough  education,  has  fitted  the  author  to  understand 
the  red  man  ana  to  present  him  (airly  lo  others."- iVne  Vtri  Ottrvtr. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

The  Story  of  the  Mine.    By  Charles  Howakd  Shinn. 
The  Story  of  the  Trapper.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 
The  Story  of  the  Explorer. 
The  Story  of  the  Cowboy. 
The  Story  of  the  Soldier. 
The  Story  of  the  Railroad. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  7a  Fifth  Avenue. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

E*ck  book  compM*  im  its*//.     By  wriitrt  0/  autkorily  im  lh*tr  various 

tph*r*s.     \(mo.    Cloth,  40  ctntt  p4r  volumt. 

"  In  the  popularisation  of  science  no  more  eflective  work  has  been  done  than  that 
which  has  been  underuken  by  the  projector  of  The  Library  of  L'selul  Stories.  -A"** 
y»rk  Sum. 

•' Accurate,  interesting,  uteful,  handy,  and  attractive  are  all  words  that  apply  with 
unusual  force  to  The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Mniible  leis  ol 
books  that  any  publisher  has  had  the  good  Judgment  to  oBer  to  the  public.  —Cmcim- 
mati  Trtii.Ht.  _  .  .  _.. 

NOW   READY. 

"pifE  STOR  Y  OF  THE  STARS.     By  G.  F.  Cham- 

•■       BERS,  F.  R.  A.  S..  «uthor  of    "  Handbook  of   Descriptive  and 

Practical  Astronomy,"  etc.     With  34  Illustrations. 

"  One  can  here  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  relative  condition  of  ihe  surs  and  con- 

Uellatians,  and  of  die  existent  universe  to  far  as  it  is  disclosed  to  mew.    The  author 

presents  his  wonderful  and  at  times  bewildering  fiicts  in  a  bright  and  cheery  spunt  thai 

makes  the  book  doubly  attractive."— i'oiA'x  Momt  yeurmal. 

'J^HE  STORY  OF  '"PRIMITIVE"  MAN.      By 
■«       Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation,"  etc. 
"  No  candid  person  will  deny  that  Mr.  Clodd  has  come  as  near  as  any  one  at  this 
time  is  likely  to  come  to  an  authentic  eapoaition  of  all  the  information  hitherto  gained 
regarding  the  earlier  stages  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.'  —Ntm  Ytrk  !>uh. 

n^HE  STORY  OF  THE  PLANTS.      By  Grant 
■■       Allkn,  author  of  "  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees,"  etc. 
"  As  fascinating  in  style  aa  a  finl^dats  story  of  fiction,  and  is  a  simple  and  clear 
eiposition  of  plant  life."— .00«A>is  Homt  Journal. 

n^HE  STORY  OF  THE  EARTH.    By  H.  G.  See- 
J-       LEV,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  London. 
With  Illustrations. 
"Thoroughly  interesting,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fascinating  story  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  live  bas  been  previously  told  so  clearly  and  at  the  swne  nme  so  compre- 
hensively."—Aai/m  Atlvtrtiur. 

r  HE  STORY  OF  THE  SOLAR   SYSTEM.    By 
G.  F.  Chambers,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

IN   PREPARATION. 

'J^HE   STORY  OF  ELECTRICITY.      By   John 

■*        MUNRO.  C.  E. 

'J^HE  STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  COAL.     By  E. 
■*       A.  Martin.  

New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  73  Fifth  Avenue. 
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CAMP-FIRES  OF  A  NA TVRALIST.  From  the 
Field  Notes  of  Lewis  Lindsay  Dvchb,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Profeisor 
of  Zo«>logy  and  Curator  of  Birds  and  Mammals  in  the  Kansas 
State  University.  The  Story  of  Fourteen  Expeditions  after 
Noiio  .'  -("xn  Mammals.  By  Clarence  E.  Edwokds. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    lamo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  not  always  ihai  ■  prormtor  of  loOloiy  ii  to  rathuiiutic  ■  •portiauin  u  Prof, 
PjtcIm.  HU  hunlinji  esploiu  n%  u  vuiod  m  Uiou  of  tiordun  Cummuii,  for  •xamplc, 
In  South  Africa.  Hu  gnuly  bear  U  si  dangaroii*  •*  Iho  lion,  and  hii  mouniain  ihacp 
and  loan  mora  dillkiill  10  aulk  and  thooi  than  any  cmlurtt  of  tha  lonid  ion*.  Evl- 
danlly  ha  eama  by  hia  tauai  a*  a  huntar  from  Ufclona  upcricnca."— ^<w  Ytrk 
TrUuHt, 

"  TKs  book  has  no  dull  p«t««,  and  is  ofVan  tscilingly  iDlcr«alin(,  and  hilly  la- 
slrueci**  ai  lo  iha  habits,  haunt*,  and  naturt  of  wiM  baatts.  — C4/m^«  lMltr.Ottiin. 

"Then  ia  abundance  of  intarailing  incident  in  addition  to  the  Kianiillc  elemenl, 
and  the  illustrations  ara  numeroui  and  highly  graphic  aa  to  Iha  big  gana  met  by  the 
hunttn,  and  the  haidihipa  ehaarfully  UDdanalica."— i>nwit/r«i  Mmgit. 

"The  narrative  i*  limpla  and  manly  and  full  of  the  Incdom  oflbmis.  .  ,  .  This 
lecord  of  hii  work  ought  lo  awaken  the  intemt  of  tha  generatioa  growing  up,  if  only 
by  Iha  contrast  of  his  active  exparienca  of  the  naoufcei  of  Natura  and  of  savage  IM 
with  tha  back|rauad  of  culture  and  the  anvtroamanl  of  educational  advantages  ihal 
are  being  rapidly  formed  for  the  students  of  iha  United  Suies.  Frof.  Dycha  seems, 
Roa  this  account  of  him,  to  have  thought  no  paraoaal  haidihip  or  aaartion  waatod  in 
his  attempt  to  oollecl  facta,  that  the  naturalist  of  the  ftiture  may  baprovided  with  com. 
plate  and  verified  ideas  as  to  species  which  will  soon  be  exlinel.  Tnis  is  good  work— 
wnik  that  we  need  and  that  poatarily  will  recognise  with  gratiiudc.  The  Ulustiatkias 
of  the  book  are  interesting,  and  the  type  ia  clear."— ^nv  York  Ttmt$, 

"  The  adventures  are  simply  told,  but  soma  of  tbaa  ara  thrilling  of  naeeaaity,  how' 
ever  modestly  the  narrator  does  his  work.  Prof.  Dyche  has  had  about  as  many  aapa- 
riences  ia  the  way  of  hunting  for  acienca  a*  iail  to  the  lot  of  the  most  fortuimte,  and 
this  racountal  of  them  is  most  interesting.  The  camp*  from  which  h«  worked  ranaod 
(torn  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Arixona,  and  northwest  to  British  Columbia,  aad  in 
every  lagion  he  was  successful  in  saeuring  tare  apedmens  for  hia  muaaum."— C4jir«« 
T/mti. 

"  The  literary  constnwliea  is  refl«shing.  The  reader  is  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  vary  scene*  of  which  ths  author  telle,  not  by  elaborataneaa  of  description  but  by  tha 
directness  and  vividness  of  every  ionlenee.  He  is  given  no  opportunity  to  abandon 
the  companions  with  which  the  book  h^s  provided  htm,  for  incident  is  made  to  follow 
incuant  with  no  intervening  Uierary  padding.  In  fact,  the  book  ia  all  actiou."— ATaiuw 
Cif)i  JtunuU. 

"  As  aa  outdoor  book  of  camping  aad  hnnliag  this  book  peasenes  a  timely 
jntensl,  but  it  also  has  tha  merit  of  scientifle  eaactnsss  in  tha  descriptions  of  the 
habits,  peculianlias,  and  haunts  of  wild  uam^"—PIUImililfMn  Prtu. 

"But  what  is  most  important  of  alt  in  a  nanative  of  this  kind— far  it  seams  to  u< 
that  'Camp-Fires  of  a  Naturalist'  waa  written  tet  of  all  for  anlenainmenl— these 
notes  neidier  have  been  '  dressed  up '  and  their  accuracy  thereby  impaired,  nor  ytl  re> 
taued  in  a  dry  and  statistical  nmaner.  lli*  book,  in  a  word,  la  a  plain  narrative  ot 
advanturea  among  the  larger  American  mm>i»." —PUUuUlpkim  BmlUtiM. 

"  We  recommend  it  most  heartily  to  oM  and  young  alike,  and  auggest  it  as  a  beaut!' 
All  souvenir  volume  for  thoee  who  have  seen  tlie  woiiaarfiil  diwlay  of  motuitad  aaimidr 
at  the  World's  I"Bir."-r<^*«  Cm^UU.  ^^' 
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BOOKS  BY  PROF.  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

/GREENLAND  ICEFIELDS,  AND  LIFE  IN 
t/"  T/IE  NORTH  ATLANTIC.  With  a  New  DiacuHion  of 
the  Cauiei  of  the  Ice  Age.  By  G.  Frbdkkick  Wrioht,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  author  of  "The  Ice  Age  in  North  Amer- 
ica," "  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  etc.,  and  Warren  Upham, 
A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey*  of  New  Hamp- 
■hire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United  Slate*.  Wilh  numerous  Maps 
and  Illuttralions.     i3mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  immediaM  impiilia  tu  ihe  preparation  of  ihi*  voluaii  arose  in  eonnfclion  wilh  a 
trip  to  Orecniaiid  by  Prjfeeear  Wriihl  in  the  summer  oi  iS}4  on  Ihe  Meamer  Miranda. 
The  work  aims  to  give  within  mod«nita  limits  a  compretr«n«i«e  view  of  the  scenery, 
Iha  glacial  phenomena,  tha  natural  history,  the  people,  ami  the  exploralionii  of  Greaa- 
klnd  The  photographs  ara  all  original,  and  the  map>  have  bteii  prepared  lothow  the 
latest  stale  of  knowledge  concerning  tha  region.  1  he  volume  Ueait  of  the  ke  of  iba 
Labrador  currant,  rtie  eo<st  of  Labrador,  Spiiabersen  ice  in  Darin  Strait,  the  (irtenland 
ICskiaus,  EurepeansiaOreenlsnd,  eaploralions  of  ihe  inland  ice,  iheplanta  and  animals 
of  OraenlaBd,  change!  of  level  since  the  advent  of  the  Glacial  period;  and  includes  a 
summary  of  Ike  boirtng  of  tha  hcu  upon  glacial  ibeoTHi.  The  work  ii  of  both  pop- 
ular and  KienliAG  inletssl. 

'J^HE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  and  its 

••  Bearings  upon  tht  Antiquity  of  Man,  Wilh  an  appendix  on 
"The  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciotion,"  by  Warren  Upham, 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  Auistant  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota,  and  the  United  States.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  150  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  635  pages,  and 
Index.    Cloth,  tS-oo- 

"  The  author  has  seen  with  hi<  own  eyes  the  mast  important  phenomena  ofilia  lc« 
a«e  on  this  continent  from  Maine  to  Alaska.  In  the  work  itself,  elementary  detcriplion 
in  combined  with  a  broad,  KieBlifie,  and  philosophic  method,  without  abandonuig  for 
a  moment  the  purely  scientiflc  character.  Professor  Wtighl  ha*  contrived  to  give  the 
whole  a  philosophical  direction  which  lends  inlerett  and  inspiration  to  it,  and  which  in 
the  chapters  on  Man  aad  the  Glacial  Period  rises  10  something  like  dramatic  inlcniity. ' 
—TluliUit*nd»ni. 


M 


AN  AND  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD.  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  lamo. 
Cloth,  I1.75. 

"The  earlier  chapters  describing glscial  aclioB,  and  the  traces  of  it  in  N«nh  Amer- 
ica—especially the  defining  of  it*  limiis,  such  aa  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  great 
movement  itself— aie  of  great  inleicit  and  value.  The  maps  and  diagrams  are  of  much 
assistance  in  enabling  the  reader  to  grasp  the  vast  extent  of  the  movement.  —Landan 
Sptciator. 

New  Yorlt :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  73  Fifth  Avenue. 
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IFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT  AND  ASSYRIA. 

By  G.  Maii'Aro,  lata  Director  of  Archtcology  in  Egypt,  tnd 

Member  of  lh«   Inititutc  of  France.     TraniUled  by  Alice 

Morton.     With  i88  IlluMrationt.     lamo.    Cloth,  |i.so. 

"  A  lucid  aktich,  at  one*  popular  and  iMrntd,  of  daily  lift  in  Kcypl  in  ih«  lim*  ot 
Ram«M»  II,  and  of  AMyria  in  ihai  of  Auiirtwnipal.  .  .  .  A>  an  tirtcBialiii,  M.  Ma«- 
p«ro  lUndi  In  the  front  rank,  and  hit  Itarning  la  to  wall  diucalcd  and  ir  admirably  tub- 
du«d  to  iha  larvica  of  popular  capoiiiian,  that  it  iwwhtr*  ovarwhalau  and  alwaya  in- 
Wnaia  ih«  rtadcr,"— AoWo*  Tiitnt. 


•  Only  a  wrilar  who  had  diatiniuiahcd  hiroaalf  aa  a  aliidanc  nf  Egyprian  and  A«> 
an  aniiquiiiaa  eould  hav*  produced  thia  worli,  whi>  h  hii  nnn*  nf  iha  (taiuraa  of  a 
fiiodam  Iwoli  of  travala  in  tha  Mat,  but  la  an  a' lempl  i.>  dral  wiih  apciani  lifa  aa  if  on* 


had  b««n  a  conltniporBry  with  ih«  pcopla  whoaa  civiliiaiion  and  aocial  uaagaa  an 
vary  largely  raatoced."— 0imA>m  Htraiit. 

A  moat  intereating  and  inalrucii>a  hnnk.  Fxcallcnl  and  moat  impreaniv*  idea*, 
(lac,  of  ih*  aichiteciure  of  th*  two  coiinlriea  and  of  ih*  other  lud*  but  powerful  art  of 
Iha  Aaayriana,  ar*  to  be  got  from  U." — Brooklyn  hagl: 

"  The  ancient  arti»l<  ire  copied  with  the  ulmoat  fidelity,  and  verify  th*  namiiv*  te 
Mtractively  praacnted."— CiVwMaM/f  Timtt-Smr, 

'JYIE     THREE    PROPHETS:      Chinese    Gordon; 

*  Mokammtd-Ahmtd ;  Araby  Pasha.  Events  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Bombardment  of  Alexandria.  By  Colonel 
Chaillb-Lono,  ex-Chief  of  Staif  to  Gordon  in  Africa,  ex- 
United  States  Consular  Agent  in  Alexandria,  etc.,  etc.  With 
Portraits.     i6mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

"  Compriua  the  obiervationa  nf  a  man  who,  by  rcaton  nf  hia  own  miltlary  ex- 
perience in  Egypt,  ought  to  know  whereof  h*  tpcakt."—  WathmgltH  t'nl, 

"  Th*  book  conlaina  a  vivid  account  nf  the  maaaacrc*  and  th*  bnmlwrdmani  of  Alei- 
andria.  At  throwing  light  upon  the  darkened  problem  of  Kgypi,  thia  American 
contribution  la  both  a  utaful  reminder  of  recent  tacts  and  an  atlimal*  of  preMnt  siiua- 
foantr-mUKUtpkia  Publit  Udgtr. 

"  Throw*  an  entirely  new  tii(ht  upon  the  imublea  which  hav*  to  long  agitated 
Eiyptf  and  upon  their  real  tignificance."— C'Anvifv  Ttmii. 

yyiE   MEMOIRS    OF   AN   ARABIAN  PRIN- 
'       CESS.    By  Emily  Ruetb,  n//  Princess  of  Oman  and  Zanii- 
bar.     Translated  from  the  German.     lamo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
The  author  of  this  amusini;  autnbloin'aphr  la  half-sister  to  the  late  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar,  who  some  years  ago  married  a  German  merchant  and  settled 
at  Hamburg. 

"  A  remarkably  inlaresting  tittle  volum*.  .  .  .  A*  ■  picture  of  Oriental  court  HI*, 
and  manners  and  cualomt  in  the  Orient,  by  on*  who  it  to  th*  niannerbom,  th*  book  it 
prolific  in  eniertaiiiment  and  adiflcatien."— ^afron  Gatitlt. 

"The  interest  of  th*  book  centers  chiefly  in  its  minut*  d*Kriplion  of  th*  daily  lif* 
of  th*  household  from  th*  time  of  rising  until  th*  lim*  of  retiring,  giving  ih*  moat  com- 
pl*t*  d*laila  of  drctt,  meala,  ceremoni*^  featta,  weddings,  funerala,  education, 
slave  tervine.  amuaementt,  in  fact  everything  conn*et*d  with  th*  daily  and  y*arly 
roulin*  of  \\ft."—Utica  (X.  V.)  Htrald. 
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r STORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  US'ITKO  STATES, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War.  Ky  John  Hacii  McMaitrr. 
To  be  completed  in  tix  volume*. 
Volt.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  now  ready. 
8vo.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  la.jo  each. 

"...  Pmf  ^IcMaaltr  hat  tnld  ua  what  no  nihar 
hifilnriaix  hava  lold.  .  .  .  Tha  nkill,  rha  animaiioii,  iha 
brighlnata,  the  fiircc,  ami  iha  charm  with  which  he  ar- 
ny>  iha  faclt  bcfura  ii»  arc  >uch  thai  wa  can  hanlly 
Goncniva  nf  mora  inlrrtiling  reaiting  for  an  Amcrii  an 
ciiliaii  who  caraa  In  know  tha  naliira  oi  ihnaa  caiiaaa 
which  have  mada  nnl  only  him  but  hit  envirnnmeni 
and  iha  ap|>ortunilict  Ufa  hat  givan  him  what  thay  arc," 
JOHH  BACH  MCMAtraa.  —N-  V.  Ilmtt. 
"Thnta  who  can  raad  betwaan  Iha  iinaa  may  diacover  in  ihaaa  pagat  ronalant 
avidancca  nf  cara  and  akilland  hilhftil  labor,  of  which  tha  old  lima  •iiperficial  auiay 
itia,  compiling  library  nntea  on  dalat  and  tiriking  avanit,  had  nn  concaptmn :  bin 
to  iha  gtiiaiarraadar  tha  IliianI  narraliva  givai  no  him  of  iha  conacientiout  labora, 
lar-raaching,  world-wide,  vaal  and  yet  microacoplcally  minute,  that  give  ihe  tiranglh 
and  value  which  are  fall  rather  than  teen.  Thit  ia  due  to  tha  arl  of  Drcianution. 
Tha  author't  poailion  na  a  acienliAc  wirkman  we  may  accepl  on  the  abundant  Vn- 
limony  of  the  eaperlt  who  know  the  aniid  worth  nf  hia  work :  hia  akill  aa  a  literary 
artial  we  can  all  appreciate,  the  charm  of  hia  tlyla  being  aelf-ayidenl."— y'A//a<&//4/<t 
TiUgnt^h, 

"The  third  volume  cnnlaina  the  btillianily  written  and  faacinalina  tinry  of  the  prog> 
rata  and  doinga  nf  the  people  nf  thit  country  from  the  era  of  the  Lniiiaiana  pnrchaia 
10  Ihe  opening  icenea  oTtha  aacnnd  war  with  Great  Rrilain— tay  a  period  of  Un  yaara. 
In  every  page  of  Iha  book  the  reader  flndt  that  faatinaling  flow  of  narrative,  thai 
clear  and  lucid  ityle,  and  thai  penetrating  powei  of  thouahl  and  Judgment  which  dii> 
tinguithed  the  prevlout  volumet." — Celumtiu  Stalt  y»mmmL 

"  Pmf,  McMatler  hat  more  Ihan  fiilftlled  Ihe  pmmitea  made  in  hit  Aral  vnlumea, 
and  hit  work  ia  conatanily  growing  better  and  mnre  valuable  at  he  liringt  it  nearer 
Innurown  time.  Hit  ttyle  ia  clear,  timple,  and  idiomatic,  and  there  it  Juti  enough 
Df  Iha  critical  tpirit  in  Ihe  narrative  to  guide  the  reader."— /^m/m  HtraU. 

"Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Hitmry  promitet  to  be  the  ideal  American  hitlniv.  Not  to 
much  givan  10  daiat  and  batllet  and  great  eventt  .  <  in  Ihe  fa  I  that  it  it  fike  a  areal 
panorama  of  the  people,  ravealina  tl.>  ir  inner  Mr  "■:  :i.:tinn.  It  contaiiit,  «ith  all  itt 
tober  facu,  the  apice  of  perannalitic*  >nd  incid-  ^<-  "hich  .eliavei  every  page  from 
duUn«tt."--.CAiSrai0  tnttr-OcfaH. 

"  Hittory  written  in  thit  picturetqiie  ilyle  will  It.  pt  the  mnii  heedtett  to  read. 
Prof.  McMaater  it  mora  than  a  tlyliti;  he  it  a  tludcnl,  and  hit  Hitiory  aboundt  in 
avidencet  of  laaeaich  in  quanart  not  before  diKOvered  by  tha  hittorian."— CAu-a/a 
TrOuiu. 

"  A  Hiilofy  mi  nmtris  which  hai  made  and  will  keep  iu  own  place  in  our  litara* 
llira."— iVmr  yori  Stniiing  Pvit. 

"Hit  ttyk  ia  vigorout  and  hi*  traalOMnl  candid  and  impartial."— Wrw  Y*rk 
Trikunt, 

New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  73  Fifth  Avenue. 
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CHAPTERS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
AI.BKIIT  8.  UuLLKi,  Lacturar  on  Fulliical  Economy  In  lh«  Bo*. 
tun  Unlvtnily.    8<(uar«  tamo,    Cloih,  fi.so. 

CoNTKNTH. ~  Th*  FUiM  and  Imnnrunca  of  I'dllllral  Krnnomy  ;  Tha  Pajr- 
MMnt  o(  l^ibor  ;  On  ih*  Incrtai*  of  Waca*  i  KfTavl  <>(  Machlnary  on  Labor  ; 
On  tha  Maanina  and  Cauiaa  »(  Valua  ;  A  Mraaura  of  V'alu*  ;  Monay  and  Ita 
Uiaa;  tiaclinain  tha  Vaiua  of  ^mAA  and  Silvtr :  The  Mimay  of  Ilia  Fulura: 
Tha  Uood  and  Kvll  i>f  llanklnf  ;  I'ha  Klnanciai  I'anir  of  11(71  •  Ralallon  of 
Hanka  to  S()aculatoni ;  Inlluanra  of  l^radll  on  I'ricr*  ;  Un  Lrga)  Inlarfaranca 
with  tha  Loan  of  Monay,  Fay mani  of  Labor,  ami  Lontracta  uf  Corpcnillona  j 
Advantacaa  ol  Eiibanga  ;   I  aaatlon. 

PROTECTION   VERSUS  FREE  TRADE.    The 

Sciantific  Validity  and  Kconomic  Operation  of  I)afen*>lve  Dullai 
in  tha  United  State*.  By  Henkv  M.  IIovt.  umo.  Cloth, 
la.oo ;  paper,  50  cent*. 

Tha  author  of  Ihli  work  i*  wall  known  aa  formerly  Governor  of  Penniyl- 
ranla.  He  appears  in  this  vuluma  aa  a  dcfandcr  of  protection,  diacuiaing  tha 
aubject  In  •  Judicial  ipirlt,  with  i^cat  fullneu. 

PROTECTION  TO  HOME  INDUSTRY.     Four 
-*        Lectures  delivered  in  Harvard  Univcrtlty,  January,  1883.    By 

R.  E.  TlloMPtON,  A.  M.,  Prorcs*or  in  the  Univeraity  of  Penn- 

lylvania.    8va    Cloth,  fi.oo. 

"  In  ihnt  lactiirti  Pm^Mor  1'homp*nn  hat  Maitd  the  tvMMlal  argumrnH  for  pro* 
lection  M>el«arly  am)  c.imiMWily  thai  it  U  noi  lining*  thai  Ihty  have  produrtd  a  d««p 
impteuion.  .  .  .  Th«  loctiim  a*  prinitd  form  a  n«*i  voluaie,  wkitk  all  laiily  jafotaiad 
Mudanii  may  nad  with  iataraai."  -fkiUulttfhim  lUm, 


T 


ALKS  ABOUT  LABOR,  and  conctrning  the  Evolu- 

lioH  «f  JtutUt  bttwctn   Labcrtrs  and  Cafitaliih,    By  J.  N. 

Larneo.    lamo.    Cloth,  fi.sa 

The  author'a  aim  haa  been  to  And  the  direction  In  whkh  one  may  hope- 
fully look  for  aome  mora  harmonloua  and  more  aatiafactory  conjunction  of 
capital  with  labor  than  prevaila  In  our  preeent  social  sUte,  by  finding  in  what 
direction  the  nilea  of  atiiica  and  the  Uwa  of  political  economy  tend  tofether. 

f-JANDBOOK  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY ;  or.  The 
•«  ■*    IVorktr't  ABC,    By  Edmond  ABot;T.     lamo.    Cloth,  |a.oa 

Contents.— Man's  WanU;  Useful  Thinp;  Production;  Parasites; 
Eachance  ;  Liberty  ;  Money ;  Wane  ;  Savinn  and  Capital ;  Strikaa ;  Co- 
operation ;  Asaurance,  and  some  other  Desirable  Novelties. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  7a  Fifth  Avenue. 
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CONOMY.     By 

ICcoiiomy  In  (h«  Bo»> 

50. 

il  Kronomy  ;  Th«  fajr- 
Machinery  on  Labor; 
Value  ;  Monty  ami  lu 


MtiMv  of  HMFulura; 


\wm  r  uiurv  j 

Ralailon  of 
Oil  Lfgat  Iniarfartnc* 
iracto  %A  Cufponillom  t 


TRADE.    The 

\  of  Dtfenftlve  Pullts 
ovT.    iimo.    Cloth, 


'  Govtrnnr  of  Pcnntvl* 
Hictlon,  diicuHlnf  (tw 


USTRY.    Four 

I  January,  1885.    Bjr 

Univcnity  of  Pcnn- 

Kiilltl  ■rguinrfiM  for  pro* 
»y  hiive  produrtd  ■  dctp 
;  which  Ml  hilly  iafotinad 

ttrning  the  Evotu- 
afitaliih.    By  J,  N. 


whkh  one  may  hope- 
lactory  conlunftion  of 
ate,  by  finding: '"  wlwt 
coBomy  tend  tofether. 

VOAfY;  or,  The 
lamo.    Cloth,  fa.oa 
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Capital;  Strikaa;  Co- 
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MEMOIKS*Or  PROr.  E.  U  VOUMANS. 

/■^DIYARD  LIVINGSTON  YOU  MANS,  Ifttcr. 
'  pr«t«r  of  Hcltnie  for  the  l'eo|i|«.  A  SkeUh  of  hit  I.tf«,  wlih 
S<l«ciion«  from  hi*  l'ubli»he<l  Writings  and  Kilract*  from  hi* 
Correipondenca  with  Mpencer,  lliuley,  Tyndall,  and  othenk 
By  John  FuKB.     With  Two  Portrait*,     lanio.    Cloth,  |3au. 

"  Whether  h  •  memoriel  01  ■  milewnrlhy  man,  nr  aa  a  rvcoti)  ui  a  ixmi  iapnrtanl 
•haae  of  inwllaelual  life  in  our  own  liint,  the  «uluine  It  entirely  aUminble,  and  buiI 
•e  given  a  high  |il.«ea  ia  the  hoiiuraMe  Uet  u(  recent  buigraphy."— /'Ai/Mri/AM 
timui. 

"  III*  \\h  waa  at  »iK'e  iiMpiring  and  Intormiing.  Mie  career  geve  to  laanhiiod  In 
AaMitca  an  omameni  *«  well  a*  •  polcnl  eaample.  While  ha  livid,  he  hel|>e<i  lo 
enrich  lh<iiiMnda  uf  li«<>.  Nuw  that  he  »  gone,  Fraf.  >i*ke'«  beauiilUI  biugrinhy 
■ut  only  •how*  u>  how  niible  the  man  himealf  waa,  but  how  great  waa  the  publM 
luaa,  and  how  precioua  aitH  raaain  ihe  pueaaaaion  of  mmIi  a  ■eaiuiy."~An»  y»rk 
Timti. 

"  It  waa  emtnenliy  crip'r  ihal  the  bingraphy  of  Mr.  Vauman*  liwuM  be  wrilten, 
aiMl  certainly  thaee  could  not  have  been  cnaeaa  a  Atier  man  than  Mr.  Flahe  lo  write 
An  acquaintaaoada^njf  bach  thirty  yeara  ia  itacK  a  qualiAcalioB,  and  when  to  thii 

are  (     ■    ■     '     " 

eiemenu  I 

"  To  enumerate  Youmaaa'a  aohiavemenu  ia  the  diaaanination  aad  intarpralatinn 
af  leienliAc  Iniih  ie  lo  turn  up  Ilia  record  »f  an  apur.h  from  the  view-point  of  iha 
omlnal  enlighianmani  of  the  Aiaeriean  people.  When  Mr,  I'ialie  leminda  ut  ihal 
ma  diacevery  and  pcupagnliun  of  truth  are  fuatiiont  telriom  united  in  one  penon,  and 
Ihal  aciance,  like  religion,  muat  have  itt  aootilea,  he  tpeaht  at  one  having  etperience 
and  aiittuiiiiy  :  aod  no  one  will  diapuia  nit  competence  to  liellne  and  applaud  the 
■arvieet  whicn  hit  Mend  leadeiod  ia  the  Cupaeity  of  a  breaker  of  the  bnad  of  icience 
to  Ihe  multitude."— A'n*  K«r*  6'ii«. 

"The  leleelkm  nf  Prof,  loha  ritlie  a*  the  Mogiapher  of  die  bile  Pnf.  Youmani 
waa  the  lieit  thing  that  could  be  BUule.  Prof.  VouaMnt  hat  done  mora  for  the  dii- 
teiuinalion  of  teientilic  inforaalion,  and  the  cultivaiiun  of  a  latie  (or  luch  knowledge, 
Ikaa  aay  oltiar  American  of  kia  iatjf."-'CUvtUHtl  ftnin  IMmttt 

"  We  thaU  not  be  adaundentood  at  agrceina  widi  all  the  viewt  reeorded  here  by 
Prof.  Youmaat,  ftum  whom  we  were  often  compelled  lo  iliHer  wliile  he  lived,  when  we 
•ay  dial  wa  have  read  the  boob  with  great  intereel,  and  are  thankful  thnt  one  who 
truly  and  uaaeUbhhr  bbored  In  the  caute  of  popular  tciaeca  baa  to  worthy  a  OMaMi- 
lUL^'-ATrw  Y*rh  bkurvr.  '^ 

"He  had  die  broad  demoeraiie  tpirit,  and  the  abaohiM  unaaNLihneaa  which  II 
leveata  at  every  moment  aad  in  every  act  of  hit  lifas  and  Mr.  I'iike  baa  written  a  biog- 
raphy which  la  tender  and  true,  and  rich  and  ttrnng.  To  il  are  appended  tome  of  hit 
wmiaga  wbioh  have  a  Siting  place  bare,  and  fiilly  illuatrata  Ma  mental  giAt  and  con- 
vicilona."— ^M«M  HfmU, 


An  acauaintanoa  daung  Mch  tlilrty  year*  la  itacii  a  quaiincanoa,  ana  when  to  IMI 
■  added  Mr.  FUke't  abiliiy  aad  the  lucid  method  whith  rhamcleriae*  hie  work,  the 
imenu  br  a  tadtfeeiory  memoir  are  alt  praaenl."— /'4//e<f«^4M  Uml.tHm, 


"  Edward  Uvingtion  Youmani  waa  a  remarkable  character,  and  die  world  couM 
ill  aftwd  lo  lack  a  hhtary  af  hia  life.  Fortuiialely,  the  brit  biographer  poaaible  liat 
andeitaken  to  w  rim  that  liitlory,  and  all  thaiightful  readen  may  r^oice  ihereai :  for 
John  Fiake  caam  lo  thia  laik  well  lilted  In  every  way  by  hit  intimate  personal  acquaioi- 
anee  wilk  Mr.  Vouauuia,  eateading  through  away  yean."— CiUrev*  Inhr-Octan. 

"Prof.  Joha  Pltke  baa  perfbraMd  a  bbor  of  love  for  die  friend  whoae  name  It  ila 
ride,  and  one  of  whoae  doaeai  inliaMMt  he  wat.  The  voluam  It  a  good  eiampla  of 
ftieadly  but  not  uawkoleioaMly  laudatory  biography."— ilMton  CtngngmUtimiul. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  73  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Ql/STAVS  FIAVBRRT,  «  utn  im  Mis  UWh  W 

^-^     C^mf*nJ4n,,.      \\y  John  t  ii,\«i  w  I  a»v»«.     Wiih  I'mtttli. 
Rvo.     liucktam,  |.|.i». 

"   I  hi.   hMI|lw««    vollim*    U    ••IcrHM.    .    .        Ilmirll.    «   r.,r.l|«l    MXMlfm  ll  lh«  ..- 

Wh.,  ,«..m  .(UM,  ...  .„.W.,U„.  M..I.H.  ,rf,h.  ».„,l«h  l.MbUrm?^.'^,".,.^  r 
«.r.bly^.„.UwJ,  «.J  K.  Um  m.I«  ,h.  bouk  ..  •««!.„  ...h  .kill  i,^   '  I^'tli^ 


z. 


/A-A'  C?/^  SIR  RIC/ftRD  OWE!^.  By  Rev.  Rkh- 
Ait>  OWKN.  Wtih  an  Intrcxliiiiion  hy  T.  II.  lltXLKV.  ■  volt, 
lamo.    Cloih,  %i.%o, 

I  w"  ''''*•,''•''"  of  ih«««  RMmoIrt  i«  ih«i  ihiy  dlwIoM  »iih  inal  ainuMiMM  tli«  d<ll« 
"A  no<«w«nhy  eoaiributisn  to  biognphkal  Utoralun  "— />4<jtei//^4A(  />«,. 

r\EAN  fiUCKLAND.     The   Life  and  Corre.pond- 

■«-^    .net  of  WiuiAM  Mi/CKLANit,   D.I)..  F.R.8..iiome.lme  I>««n 

of  Wtitminiler,  twic*  Prcildent  of  the  Thoo|i)gita|  Society,  and 

fir»l   Pre.ldent  of  the  Uritinh  AnwKlatlon.     Hy  hl<  Daughter. 

Mn.  (;o«t.ON.     With  Portrait,  and  lllu«tratioiii.    Ivo.    Buck.' 

"  A  »tfy  rawtiibt*  hook,  for  il  givn  tn  •urtlttnl  aecoiml,  wilkoui  (ny  tMdiUni  ot 
uiiii«e«Mry  d«iail,  of  *  mutt  urigiaia  nun.  *  -  Wutmimtfr  (imiillt.  »"*»»"•  °» 

ERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WERNER 

VON  SIEMENS.     Tramlated  by  W.  C.  Couhland.    With 
Portrait.    8vo.    Cloth.  $5.00. 

.-J "/'"''  ♦"•""",••' •«"'<«h«to'w»i^  r«mini«e«ne«  rtfl«cit  ii«w  ertdii  nn  in  tuthof 
and  de«rve.  «  hiuh  pl*^.  .monc  lh«  rtconl.  orgrtM  invtnlnr.  who  Imv.  mwi*  «  nami 
ami  .  fortun.  in  ...y.  which  hay.  b..n  orimm.nH  public  b.n.«.."-i/*,rjlly  H  W 
k-  "  »^  ••""•I  "ad«r  n*.d  no«  b.  dtttrmt  ftrom  taking  up  ih.  book  hy  ih«  fur  thai 

«.«d  W'h.  h.?1?'i"'u"'''iS'"''?<"  '^  l^t  ••«h"«r,;«  ^  which  h«  SU  «n,  undl:! 
!f     •;  ,."'"•.''"'  •"*  '•  <•••<  rtbing  hU  iimpl.  horn*  If.  or  hit  kImhIAc  car..r  and  iu 

•lam  I 
Lonitn  Timui. 


«r*i>n- 


P 


™~a^Kj^  Jl  ""'  ".n*"?*  •""*"«,«««»«"«ur.,  and  piclur«iqu.  dncriplio^.' and 
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/«  Mi)   Warkt  and 
■VRH.    Wiih  i'oftnii. 

t«»d#»i««  liM  iM<  bMii  fm^ 

«..r.ltal  n<*|>iif>ii  rf  IW  no 
IliibUt.  ni(ia  iniiiiiaitly  m- 
•       .  .    I  h«  laiwn  M«  tA. 

v.    By  Rev.  Rich. 
H.  lltxLfv.    a  volt. 


IIU.*    M 


■inuMiMW  lk«  (i«|(y 

<   tl.llglMHl,"— A-«W«i 

and  Correapond' 
K.  S.,  Romellme  Dean 
icological  StK-i«ty,  and 
n.  I«y  hi«  Daughter, 
trationi.    8vo.    Buck- 

*•  mmi  im*r«iin|  Mmm- 
rha*  prwlucad.  '— £MMl<a 

It,  wilhoui  (ny  puddini  or 

OF  WERNER 

Z.   COUFLAND.      With 


n«w  crtdii  nn  its  author, 
im  who  have  mad*  a  nam* 
nth\."—L>llr»ry  Wtrltl. 
f  the  bnoh  by  lh«  ftar  ihal 
I  whii'h  h«  doM  iml  undtr. 
ia  icimiiAc  caraar  and  iu 
:ladl)r,  and  in  a  uniformly 
t  lh«  irandation  lay  with 
lurtaqua  daicripiion,'  and 
id  a  (lariing  eharaciar."— 
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iwrw  MDiTioM  or  moF.  nvxi.Kva  assAva, 

"On.ECTED   ESSA  YS.     Hy  Tmoma*  II.  Htfxirv. 

N«w  tom|iUi«  ••lltUm,  wtih  rtvul^ina.  the  h^ajra  iKinif  gr«tip»«l 
•cccirtltng  to  geiteral  aubjact.  lit  nine  voliima*.  a  nrw  Inif). 
duttliin  aici)m|Mnyliig  aavh  voluma.  nmo.  Cluih,  $i.t}  |)«r 
vuluma. 


MKTHon  AND   RKSUl.Ti. 
■  DARWINIANA. 
-StrKNCE   AND   mUCATION. 
-SCIENCK  AND   lir.nRKW   TRADITION. 

SCir.NCE  AND  CHRISTIAN   TRADITION. 

HUME. 

-MAN'S   PLACE   IN   NATURE. 

-DISCOURSES,   lilOLOOU  AL  AND  OEOI.OCICAL. 
.EVOLUTION  AND  ETHICS,  AND  OTHER   ESSAYS. 


Vou. 

1. 

Vou 

11. 

V»u 

IIL 

Vou 

IV. 

Vou 

V. 

Vou 

VI. 

Vou 

VII. 

Vou  VIII. 

Vou 

IX. 

"Mr.  Mu«t*y  haa  covarad  a  vaai  varUiy  nt  Mplrt  diirini  iha  lati  nMnriar  of  a 
atniiiry.  il  (iv«  «n>  an  agrMabU  •iir|iii»  in  lnok  t.«ar  ih<  uhl>>  ul  ciiiiiruM  and 
nota  iha  imminM  irmiory  whith  ha  hat  aaplwail. 


X'.^  r>ad  lh<M  tniuka     irafiilly 


and  •ludkiualy  U  In  bacoma  ihuroughly  atuiiainlad  *ak  Iha  auial  advancad  ihoughl 
on  a  latga  oumbar  oflopita."— A^r»  V»rli  ntrald. 

"  Tha  aariaa  will  b*  a  waleoma  ona,    Thara  ara  faw  wriiinga  nn  iha  mora  abairiiaa 

lama  of  Kiaaca  ballar  adap<ad  to  taading  t>y  iha  ganaral  piiblit ,  and  in  ihia  foim 

■      "    ■  Tha  raviiuini  ara  Iha  laal 


probi 
ttiali 


la  hooka  will  b*  wall  in  ih*  raach  of  iha  invaiiigalnr. 


aipaciad  lo  b«  aiada  by  Iha  author,  and  hi*  inirndiiciioiK  ara  ninia  ii(  aarlur  dal* 
than  a  bw  moniha  ago  [ilfili  to  thay  may  b*  cunatdarad  hia  iinal  and  moal  authoriia- 
liv*  ullaimneaa."— Ca*f«»>  /««»«». 


"  Il  waa  Inavitabla  that  hia  ^aaaJra  ahoidd  b*  caltad  for  in  a  cnmptaiad  form,  and  thay 
will  ba  a  aourcaof  dalighl  and  prtlfEt  to  all  who  read  Iham.  Ha  haaalwayacommandad 
a  haaring,  and  aa  a  maalar  of  Ihc  litamry  .lyla  in  writing  actantitlr  aaaaya  ha  it  worthy 
of  a  plaea  among  iha  graat  Kngli<h  v^styiau  of  tha  day,  Thia  edition  of  hia  caaaya 
wUI  ba  widaly  raad,  and  givaa  hia  Kianlilii:  wotli  a  prrniiinart  {mm."  -  Boittn  HirmU. 

"  A  auin  whota  brilliancy  ia  to  conalnnl  aa  that  of  ('>  ^  Hiialay  will  alr»ayt  enm- 
manil  raadart;  and  lh«  iillarancat  whith  ara  hara  cnllactcti  ara  nni  tha  laatt  in  weight 
and  luminoiii  baauiy  of  thota  wiih  which  tha  author  haa  long  tialighlad  lb*  raading 
world.  "-/'4i/WW/4m  Prti: 

"  Tha  coanactad  arrangamaal  of  tha  atiayt  which  their  reiaaii*  parmitt  bring!  into 
fiillar  laliaf  Mr  Huilcy'a  nuul«rly  powen  of  eipukition.  Sweeping  ih*  tiihjaei-maiier 
f  laar  of  ail  logoMachiaa,  h*  lata  ina  light  of  romnion  ilay  fall  upon  it.  He  thnwt  that 
the  placa  of  hypolhaaU  in  tciane*,  aa  tna  ttarting  point  of  veriAi  alum  of  tha  phenomena 
Id  ba  aiplainad,  ia  but  an  aatantion  of  th*  attumptiont  which  underlie  aetiona  in  evary- 
day  athlrii  and  thai  iha  method  of  tcianiiHe  invetiigaiiun  ia  only  tha  method  whtcli 
luMa  tka  atdiaaiy  butioau  of  lilii,"— ^W««  CkrtnkU, 
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Appletons    • 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 

For  the  last  half  century  scientific  methods  of  study 
have  been  gradually  extending,  until  they  are  now  ap- 
plied to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

The  great  problems  of  society  are  making  urgent  de- 
mands upon  public  attention.  Science  furnishes  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  be  intelligently  studied. 

This  magazine  gives  the  results  of  scientific  research 
in  these  and  other  fields.  Its  articles  are  from  the  pens 
of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  the  world. 

It  translates  the  technical  language  of  the  specialist 
into  plain  English  suitable  for  the  general  reader. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  its  pages  are :  Psy- 
chology. Education.  The  Functions  of  Government, 
Municipal  Reform,  Sumptuary  Legislation.  Relations  of 
Science  and  Religion,  Hygiene,  Sanitation,  and  Domestic 
Economy,  Natural  History.  Geography,  Travel,  Anthro- 
pology, and  the  physical  sciences. 

Prominent  among  its  recent  contributors  are  such 
men  as 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE, 
DAy/D  A.  WELLS, 
APPLBTON  MORGAN, 
JAMES  SULLY, 
WILLIAM  T.  LUSrC,  M.  D., 
FREDER/CK  STARR, 
GARRETT  P.  SERyiSS, 
DAyW  STARR  JORDAN, 


EDWARD  ATKINSON. 
HERBERT  SPENCER, 
EDWARD  S.  MORSE, 
T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN,  M.  D., 
C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON, 
CHARLES  SEDGWICK  MINOT, 
C.  T.  W.  PATRICK, 
M.  ALLEN  STARR. 
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